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The history of S^ain during the middle ages ought to 
commence with the dynasty of the Visigoths; a Kingdom of 
nation among the first that assaulted and over- viskfoths in 
threw the Roman Empire, and whose establish- ^ 
ment preceded by nearly half a century the invasion of 
Clovis. Vanquished by that conqueror in the battle of 
Poitiers, the Gothic monarchs lost their extensive dominions 
in Graul, and transferred their residence from Toulouse to 
Toledo. But I will not detain the reader by naming one sov- 
ereign of that obscure race. It may suffice to mention that 
the Visigothic monarchy differed in several respects from that 
of the Franks during the same period. The crown was less 
hereditary, or at least the regular succession was more fre- 
quently disturbed. The prelates had a still more command- 
ing influence in temporal government. The distinction of 
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Komans and barbarians was less marked, the laws more uni- 
form, and approaching nearly to the imperial code. The 
power of the sovereign was perhaps more limited by an 
aristocratical council than in France, but it never yielded 
to the dangerous influence of mayors of the palace. Civil 
wars and disputed successions were very frequent, but the 
integrity of the kingdom was not violated by the custom of 
partition. 

Spain, after remaining for nearly three centuries in the 
Conquest posscssiou of the Visigoths, fell under the yoke of 
by the the Saraccns in 712. The fervid and irresistible 

enthusiasm which distinguished the youthful period 
of Mohai5amedism might sufficiently account for this conquest, 
even if we could not assign additional causes — the factions 
which divided the Groths, the resentment of disappointed pre- 
tenders to the throne, the provocations, as has been generally 
believed, of count Julian, and the temerity that risked the 
fate of an empire on the chances of a single battle.^ It is 
more surprising that a remnant of this ancient monarchy 
should not only have preserved its national liberty and name 
in the northern mountains, but waged for some centuries a 
successful, and generally an offensive warfare against the con- 
querors, till the balance was completely turned in its favor, 
and the Moors were compelled to maintain almost as obstinate 
and protracted a contest for a small portion of the peninsula. 
But the Arabian monarchs of Cordova found in their success 
and imagined security a pretext for indolence ; even in the 
cultivation of science and contemplation of the magnificent 
architecture of their mosques and palaces they forgot their 
poor but daring enemies in the Asturias ; while, according to 
the nature of despotism, the fruits of wisdom or bravery in 
one generation were lost in the follies and effeminacy of the 
next. Their kingdom was dismembered by successful rebels, 
who formed the states of Toledo, Huesca, Saragosa, and others 
less eminent ; and these, in their own mutual contests, not 
only relaxed their natural enmity towards the Christian 
princes, but sometimes sought their alliance.^ 

The last attack which seemed to endanger the reviving 
Kingdom monarchy of Spain was that of Almanzor, the 
of Uon illustrious vizir of EEaccham II., towards the end 

1 [Nora.] 

s Cardonne, BSfltoixe de rAMqne et de I'Espagne. 
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of the tenth century, wherein the city of Leon, and even the 
shrine of G>mpostella, were burned to the ground. For some 
ages before this transient reflux, gradual encroachments had 
been made upon the Saracens, and the kingdom originally 
styled of Oviedo, the seat of which was removed to Leon in 
914, had extended its boundary to the Douro, and even to 
the mountainous chain of the Guadarrama. The province of 
Old Castile, thus denominated, as is generally supposed, from 
the castles erected while it remained a march or frontier 
against the Moors, was governed by hereditary counts, elected 
originally by the provincial aristocracy, and virtually inde- 
pendent, it seems probable, of the kings of Leon, though 
commonly serving them in war as brethren of the same fidth 
and nation.^ 

While the kings of Leon were thus occupied in recovering 
the western provinces, another race of Christian Kingdomi 
princes grew up sUently under the shadow of the of NaT&rre 
Pyrenean mountains. Nothing can be more ob- "*^ -^"s®" 
scure than the beginnings of those little states which were 
formed in Navarre and the country of Soprarbe. They might 
perhaps be almost contemporaneous with the Moorish con- 
quests. On both sides of the Pyrenees dwelt an aboriginal 
people, the last to undergo the yoke, and who had never ac- 
quired the language, of Rome. We know little of these 
intrepid mountaineers in the dark period which elapsed under 
the Gothic and Frank dynasties, tUl we find them cutting off 
the rear-guard of Charlemagne in Roncesvalles, and main- 
taining at least their independence, though seldom, like the 
kings of Asturias, waging offensive war against the Saracens. 
The town of Jaca, situated among long narrow valleys that 
intersect the southern ridges of the Pyrenees, was the capital 
of a little free state, which afterwards expanded into the mon- 
archy of Aragon.' A territory rather more extensive be- 

1 According to Roderic of Toledo, one at least from the time of Ferdinand Qon- 

of the earliest Spanish historians, thoogh salvo about the middle of the tenth oen- 

not older than tiie banning of the th&- ttkry. £z quo iste snscepit sujb patrin 

teenth century, the nobles of Castile, in comitatnmjCessaTeruntn^pesAstunarum 

the reig^ cMf Froila, about the year 924, insolescere in Castellam. et a flumine 

sibi et posteris provlderunt, et duos PisoricSl nihil amplius Tindicftrunt, 1. r. 

milites non de potentioribus, sed de pru- c. 2. Biarina, in his Bnsayo Histoiico- 

dentioribus el^^erunt, quos et Judices Critico, is disposed to controvert this 

ftatuerunt, ut dissensiones patriae et que- fitct. 

rdantium caussB suo Judicio sopirentur. ^ The Fueros, or written laws of Jaca. 

1. T. c. 1. Several other passages in the were perhaps more ancient than any local 

■■me writer prove that the counts of customary in Burope. Alfonso III. con- 

O^stile were nearly independent of Leon, firms them by name of the ancient usasru* 
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longed to Navarre, the kings of which fixed their seat at 
Pampelona. Biscay seems to have been divided between 
this kingdom and that of Leon. The connection of Aragon 
or Soprarbe and Navarre was very intimate, and they were 
oftefn united under a single chief. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, Sancho the 
Kingdom of Great, king of Navarre and Aragon, was enabled 
casttie. ^ render his second son Ferdinand count, or, as 

he assumed the title, king of Castile. This efiectually dis- 
membered that province from the kingdom of Leon; bu^ 
their union soon became more complete than ever, though 
with a reversed supremacy. Bermudo HE., king of Leon, 
fell in an engagement with the new king of Castile, who had 
married his sister ; and Ferdinand, in her right, or in that 
of conquest, became master of the united monarchy. This 
cessation of hostilities between the Christian states enabled 
them to direct a more unremitting energy against their ancient 
enemies, who were now sensibly weakened by the various 
causes of decline to which I have already alluded. During 
the eleventh century the Spaniards were almost always supe- 
rior in the field ; the towns which they began by pillaging, 
they gradually possessed ; their valor was heightened by the 
customs of chivalry and inspired by the example of the Cid ; 
and before the end of this age Alfonso VI. recovered the 
Capture of ancient metropolis of the monarchy, the city of To- 
Toiedo, ig^Q, This was the severest blow which the Moors 
had endured, and an unequivocal symptom of that change 
in their relative strength, which, from being so gradual, wa? 
the more irretrievable. Calamities scarcely inferior fell upoB 
them in a different quarter. The kings of Aragon (a title 
belonging originally to a little district upon the river of that 
name) had been cooped up almost in the mountains by the 

of Jaca. They prescribe the descent of magis remoti, inyenerint in villft magia 

lands and movables, as well as the elec- proximo appellito, [deest aliquid?] omnea 

tion of municipal magistrates. The fol- qui nondum fuerint egress! tane Tilbun 

lowing law, which enjoins the rising in illam, quso tardias secata estappellitam, 

arms on a sadden emergency, illustrates, pecent [solrant] unam baccam [yaccam] ; 

with a sort of romantic wlldness, the et unusquisque homo ex ilUs qui tardius 

manners of a pastoral but warlike people, secutns est appellitum, et quern magis 

and reminds us of a well-known passage remoti prsecesserint, pecet tres solidos, 

in the Lady of the Lake. De appellitis quomodo nobis Tidebitur. partiendos. 

ita statuimus. Cum homines de Tillis, Tamen in Jacft et in ams tUUs, sint 

▼elquistantinmontaniscumsuisganatis aliqui nominati et certi, quos elegerint 

[gregibus], audierint appellitum ; omnes consules, qui remaneant ad yiUas custo* 

eapiant arma, et dimissis ganatis, et om- diendas et defendendas. Biancse Com- 

nibus aliis suis fiudendis [n^otiis] se- mentaria, in Schottl wtup^nu lUostrata. 

quantur appellitum. EtsiilUquiftaerint p. 696. 
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small Moorisli states north of the Ebro, especially that of 
Huesca. About the middle of the eleventh century they 
began to attack their neighbors with success ; the Moors lost 
one town after another, till, in 1118, exposed and weakened 
by the reduction of all these places, the city of Saragosa, in 
which a line of Mohammedan princes had flour- and Sar&- 
ished for several ages, became the prize of Al- ko8»- 
fonso I. and the capital of his kingdom. The southern parts 
of what is now the province of Aragon were successively 
reduced during the twelfth century; while all new Castile 
and Estremadura became annexed in the same gradual man- 
ner .to the dominion of the descendants of Alfonso VI. 

Although the feudal system cannot be said to have obtained 
in the kingdoms of Leon and Castile, their pecu- 
liar situation gave the aristocracy a great deal of settung the 
the same power and independence which resulted "^^JJ"* 
in France and Germany from that institution. The 
territory successively recovered from the Moors, like waste 
lands reclaimed, could have no proprietor but the conquerors, 
and the prospect of such acquisitions was a constant incite- 
ment to the nobility of Spain, especially to those who had 
settled themselves on the Castilian frontier. In their new 
conquests they built towns and invited Christian settlers, the 
Saracen inhabitants being commonly expelled or voluntarily 
retreating to the safer provinces of the south. Thus Burgos 
was settled by. a count of Castile about 880 ; another fixed 
his seat at Osma ; a third at Sepulveda ; a fourth at Sala- 
manca. These cities were not free from incessant peril of a 
sudden attack till the union of the two kingdoms under Fer- 
dinand I., and consequently the necessity of keeping in exer- 
cise a numerous and armed population, gave a character of 
personal freedom and privilege to the inferior classes which 
they hardly possessed at so early a period in any other mon- 
archy. Villeinage seems never to have been established in 
the Hispano-Grothic kingdoms, Leon and Castile ; though I 
confess it was far from being unknown in that of Aragon, 
which had formed its institutions on a' different pattern. 
Since nothing makes us forget the arbitrary distinctions of 
rank so much as participation in any common calamity, every 
man who had escaped the great shipwreck of liberty and re- 
ligion in the mountains of Asturias was invested with a per- 
sonal dignity, which gave him value in his own eyes and 
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those of his country. It is probably this sentiment transmit- 
ted to posterity, and gradually fixing the national character, 
that has produced the elevation of manner remarked by trav- 
ellers in the Castilian peasant. But while these acquisitions 
of the nobility promoted the grand object of winning back the 
peninsula from its invaders, they by no means invigorated the 
government or tended to domestic tranquillity. 

A more interesting method of securing the public defence 
was by the institution of chartered towns or com- 
town^OT^ munities. These were established at an earlier 
a)mmuni- period than in France and England, and were, in 
some degree, of a peculiar description. Instead 
of purchasing their immunities, and almost their personal 
freedom, at the hands of a master, the burgesses of Castil- 
ian towns were invested with civil rights and extensive prop- 
erty on the more liberal condition of protecting their country. 
The earliest instance of the erection of a community is in 
1020, when Alfonso V. in the cortes at Leon established the 
privileges of that city with a regular code of laws, by which 
its magistrates should be governed. The citizens of Carrion, 
Llanes, and other towns were incorporated by the same 
prince. Sancho the Great gave a similar constitution to Nax- 
ara. Sepulveda had its code of laws in 1076 from Alfonso 
VI. ; in the same reign Logrono and Sahagun acquired their 
privileges, and Salamanca not long afterwards. The fuero, 
or original charter of a Spanish community, was properly a 
compact, by which the king or lord granted a town and adja- 
cent district to the burgesses, with various privileges, and es- 
pecially that of choosing magistrates and a common council, 
who were bound to conform themselves to the laws prescribed 
by the founder. These laws, civil as well as criminal, though 
essentially derived from the ancient code of the Visigoths, 
which continued to be the common law of Castile till the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, varied from each other in particu- 
lar usages, which had probably grown up and been established 
in these districts before their legal confirmation. The terri- 
tory held by chartered towns was frequently very extensive, 
far beyond any comparison with corporations in our own 
country or in France ; including the estates of private land- 
holders, subject to the jurisdiction and control of the munici- 
pality as well as its inaHenable demesnes, allotted to the 
maintenance of the magistrates and other public expenses. 
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In every town the king appointed a governor to receive the 
usual tributes and watch over the police and the fortified 
places withm the district; but the administration of justice 
was exclusively reserved to the inhabitants and their elected 
judges. Even the executive power of the royal officer was 
regarded with jealousy ; he was forbidden to use violence tow- 
ards any one without legal process ; and, by the fuero of 
Logrono, if he attempted to enter forcibly into a private 
house he might be killed with impunity. These democrati- 
cal customs were altered in the fourteenth century by Al- 
fonso XI., who vested the municipal administration in a small 
number of jurats, or regidors. A pretext for this was found 
in some disorders to which popular elections had led ; but the 
real motive,^ of course, must have been to secure a greater 
influence for the crown, as in similar innovations of some 
English kings. 

In recompense for such liberal concessions the incorporated 
towns were bound to certain money payments, and to military 
service. This was absolutely due from every inhabitant, 
without dispensation or substitution, unless in case of infirm- 
ity. The royal governor and the magistrates, as in the sim- 
ple times of primitive Rome, raised and commanded the 
militia ; who, in a service always short, and for the most part 
necessary, preserved that delightful consciousness of freedom, 
under the standard of their fellow citizens and chosen leaders, 
which no mere soldier can enjoy. Every man of a certain 
property was bound to serve on horseback, and was exempt- 
ed in return from the payment of taxes. This produced a 
distinction between the cahaUeros, or noble class, and the 
pecheroSy or payers of tribute. But the distinction appears 
to have been founded only upon wealth, as in the Roman 
equites, and not upon hereditary rank, though it most likely 
prepared the way for the latter. The horses of these cabal- 
leros could not be seized for debt ; in some cases they were 
exclusively eligible to magistracy ; and their honor was pro- 
tected by laws which rendered it highly penal to insult or 
molest them. But the civil rights of rich and poor in courts 
of justice were as equal as in England.^ 

1 1 am indebted for this aoconnt of Marina, a canon of the church of St 

mnnictpal towns in Castile to a book Isidor, entitled, Ensajo Historico-Critioo 

pablished at liadrid in 1808. immedi- sobre la antigua legislacion y principales 

atelj after the revolntion, by tjie Doctor cuerpos le^es de los reynos de Lyon j 
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The progress of the Christian arms in Spain may in part 
Bfiiitary be ascribed to another remarkable feature in the 
orders. constitution of that country, the military orders. 

These had already been tried with signal effect in Palestine ; 
and the similar circumstances of Spain easily led to an adop- 
tion of the same policy. In a very few years after the first 
institution of the Knights Templars, they were endowed with 
great estates, or rather districts, won from the Moors, on con- 
dition of defending their own and the national territory. 
These lay chiefly in the parts of Aragon beyond the Ebro, 
the conquest of which was then recent and insecure.^ So 
extraordinary was the respect for this order and that of St. 
John, and so powerful the conviction that the hope of Chris- 
tendom rested upon their valor, that Alfonso the First, king 
of Aragon, dying childless, bequeathed to them his whole 
kingdom ; an example of liberality, says Mariana, to surprise 
future times and displease his own.'-* The states of Aragon 
annulled, as may be supposed, this strange testament; but 
the successor of Alfonso was obliged to pacify the ambitious 
knights by immense concessions of money and territory ; stip- 
ulating even not to make peace with the Moors againsj; then* 
will.^ In imitation of these great military orders common to 
all Christendom, there arose three Spanish institutions of a 
similar kind, the orders of Calatrava, Santiago, and Alcan- 
tara. The first of these was estabHshed in 1158 ; the second 
and most famous had its charter from the pope in 1175, 
though it seems to have existed previously ; the third branch- 
ed off from that of Calatrava at a subsequent time.* These 
were military colleges, having their walled towns in different 
parts of Castile, and governed by an elective grand master, 
whose influence in the state was at least equal to that of any 
of the nobility. In the civil dissensions of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the chiefs of these incorporated 
knights were often very prominent. 

Final union "^^ kingdoms of Lcon and Castile were un- 

of Leon and wisely divided anew by Alfonso VII. between his 

*" *' sons Sancho and Ferdmand, and this produced not 

Oastilla, especialmente sobre el codigo burgh Review, No. XLin., will ooni^j 
de J>. Alonso el Sabio, conocido con el a sufficient notion of its contents, 
nombre de las Siete Partidas. This work i Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. x. o. 10. 
is perhaps not readily to be procured in 1 1. x. c. 15. 
England : but an article in the Edin- > 1. x. o. 18. 

«1. xi. 0.6,18; l.xii.c. 8. 
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only a separation but a revival of the ancient jealousy with 
frequent wars for near a century. At length, in 1238, Fer- 
dinand m., king of Castile, reunited forever the two branches 
of the Gothic monarchy. He employed their joint strength 
against the Moors, whose dominion, though it still embraced 
the finest provinces of the peninsula, was sinking by internal 
weakness, and had never recovered a tremendous defeat at 
Banos di Toloso, a few miles from Baylen, in conquest of 
1210.^ Ferdinand, bursting into Andalusia, took Andalusia, 
its great capital the city of Cordova, not less en- ^'^' 
nobled by the cultivation of Arabian^ science, and by the 
names of Avicenna and Averroes, than by the splendid 
works of a rich and munificent dynasty.^ In a few years 
more Seville was added to his conquests, and the Moors lost 
their favorite regions on the banks of the Guad- and Vaien 
alquivir. James I. of Aragon, the victories of ^' 
whose long reign gave him the surname of Conqueror, 
reduced the city and kingdom of Valencia, the Balearic isles, 
and the kingdom of Murcia ; but the last was annexed, ac- 
cording to compact, to the crown of Castile. 

It could hardly have been expected about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when the splendid conquests 
of Ferdinand and James had planted the Chris- of the 
tian banner on the three principal Moorish cities, Jj^*SJ^®°* 
that two hundred and fifty years were yet to elapse 
before the rescue of Spain from their yoke should be com- 
pleted. Ambition, religious zeal, national enmity, could not 
be supposed to pause in a career which now seemed to be ob- 
structed by such moderate difficulties ; yet we find, on the 
contrary, the exertions of the Spaniards begin from this time 
to relax, and their acquisitions of territory to become more 

1 A letter of Alfbnso IX., who gained however, mast be greatly exaggerated, as 

this yictorj, to Pope Innocent III., pats numerical statements generaUjr are. The 

the loss of the Moors at 180,000 men. mines of gold and silver were very pro- 

The Arabian historians, though without ductive. And the revenues of the khalifii 

specifying numbers, seem to confirm this of Cordova are said to have amounted to 

immense slaughter, which nevertheless 180,000,000 of French money ; besides 

it is difBcult to conceive before the in- large contributions that, according to the 

vention of gunpowder, or indeed since, practice of oriental governments, were 

Cardonne, t. ii. p. 827. paid in the fruits of the earth. Other 

s If we could rely on a Moorish author proo& of the extraordinary opulence and 

quoted by Cardonne (t. i. p. 887), the splendor of this monarchy are dispersed 

eity of Cordova contained. I know not in Cardonne's work, firom which they 

exactly in what centurv, 200,000 houses, have been chiefly borrowed by later 

300 mosques, and 900 public baths, writers. The splendid engraving in 

There were 12,000 towns and villages on Murphy's Moorish Antiquities of Spain 

the buju of the Guadalquivir. This, illustrate this sal^ect. 
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slow. One of the causes, undoubtedly, that produced this 
unexpected protraction of the contest was the superior means 
of resistance which the Moors found in retreating. Their 
population, spread originally over the whole of Spain, was 
now condensed, and, if I may so say, become no further 
compressible, in a single province. It had been mingled, in 
the northern and central parts, with the Mozarabic Chris- 
tians, their subjects and tributaries, not perhaps treated with 
much injustice, yet naturally and irremediably their enemies. 
Toledo and Saragosa, when they fell under a Christian sov- 
ereign, were full of these inferior Christians, whose long in- 
tercourse with their masters has infused the tones and dialect 
of Arabia into the language of Castile.^ But in the twelfth 
century the Moors, exasperated by defeat and jealous of se- 
cret disaffection, began to persecute their Christian subjects, 
till they renounced or fled for their religion ; so that in the 
southern provinces scarcely any professors of Christianity 
were left at the time of Ferdinand's invasion. An equally 
severe policy was adopted on the other side. The Moors had 
been permitted to dwell in Saragosa as the Christians had 
dwelt before, subjects, not slaves ; but on the capture of Se- 
ville they were entirely expelled, and new settlers invited 
from every part of Spain. The strong fortified towns of An- 
dalusia, such as Gibraltar, Algeciras, Tarifla, maintained also 
a more formidable resistance than had been experienced in 
Castile ; they cost tedious sieges, were sometimes recovered 
by the enemy, and were always Uable to his attacks. But 
the great protection of the Spanish Mohammedans was found 
in the alliance and ready aid of their kindred beyond the 
Straits. Accustomed to hear of the Aftican Moors only as 
pirates, we cannot easily conceive the powerful dynasties, the 
warlike chiefs, the vast armies, which for seven or eight cen- 
turies illustrate the annals of that people. Their assistance 
was always afforded to the true believers in Spain, though 
their ambition was generally dreaded by those who stood in 
need of their valor.^ 

Probably, however, the kings of Granada were most in- 
debted to the indolence which gradually became characteristic 
of their enemies. By the cession of Murcia to Castile, the 
kingdom of Aragon shut itself out from the possibility of 

1 Mariana, 1. zi. o. 1 ; Qibbon, t. 51. * Cardonne, t. ii. and iii. paarim. 
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extending those conquests which had ennohled her earlier 
sovereigns; and their successors, not less ambitious and en- 
terprising, diverted their attention towards objects beyond the 
peninsula. The Castilian, patient and undesponding in bad 
success, loses his energy as the pressure becomes less heavy, 
and puts no ordinary evil in comparison with the exertions 
by which it must be removed. The greater part of his coun- 
try freed by his arms, he was content to leave the enemy in 9 
single province rather than undergo the labor of making his 
triumph complete. 

If a similar spirit of insubordination had not been found 
compatible in earlier ages with the aggrandizement of the 
Castilian monarchy, we might ascribe its want of Alfonso x. 
splendid successes against the Moors to the con- ^'^' ^^^* 
tinned rebellions which disturbed that government for more 
than a century after the death of Ferdinand m. His son, 
Alfonso X., might justly acquire the surname of Wise for his 
general proficiency in learning, and especially in astronomi- 
cal science, if these attainments deserve praise in a king who 
was incapable of preserving his subjects in their duty. As a 
legislator, Alfonso, by his code of the Siete Partidas, sacri- 
ficed the ecclesiastical rights of his crown to the usurpation 
of Rome ; ^ and his philosophy sunk below the level of ordi- 
nary prudence when he permitted the phantom of an impe- 
rial crown in Germany to seduce his hopes for almost twenty 
years. For the sake of such an illusion he would even have 
withdrawn himself from Castile, if the states had not remon- 
strated against an expedition that would probably have cost 
him the kingdom. In the latter years of his turbulent reign 
Alfonso had to contend against his son. The right of repre- 
sentation was hitherto unknown in Castile, which had bor- 
rowed little from the customs of feudal nations. By the 
received law of succession the nearer was always preferred 
to the more remote, the son to the grandson. Alfonso X. 
had established the different maxim of representation by his 
code of the Siete Partidas, the authority of which, however, 
was not universally acknowledged. The question soon came 
to an issue : on the death of his elder son Ferdinand, leaving 
two male children, Sancho their uncle asserted his claim, 
foui^ded upon the ancient Castilian right of succession ; and 

1 Hftrina, Bntayo Hi8torie<M3ritico, p. 272, &o. 

roii. n. 2 
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tluB, cliiefiy no doubt through fear of anna, though it did not 
waot plausible argumente, was ratified by an assembly of 
tJie cortes, and secured, notwithstanding the king's reluctance, 
by the courage of Sancho. But the descendants of Ferdi- 
nand, generally called the infants of la Cerda, by the protec- 
tion of France, to whose royal femily they were closely 
allied, and of Aragon, always prompt to interfere in the dis- 
putes of a rival people, continued to assert their pretensions 
for more than half a century, and, though they were not very 
successful, did not fail to a^;ravate the troubles of their 
country. 

The annals of Sancho IV. and his two immediate ancces' 
sors, Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso XX, present a 
tgibi.nce9 BCries of unhappy and dishonorable dvil dissen- 
toMhopr sions with too much rapidity to be remembered 
A.B. 1284. " or even understood. Although the Castilian no- 
Jy^"""*^ bility h%d no pretence to the original independence 
j-o-iss^ of the French peers, or to the liberties of feudal 
*.D. lau. tenure, they assumed the same privilege of rebel- 
ling upon any provocation from their sovereign. 
When such occurred, they seem to have been permitted, by 
legal custom, to renounce their aUe^ance by a eolemn instru- 
ment, which exempted them from the penalties t^ treason.* 
A very few families composed an oligarchy, the worst and 
most ruinous condition of political society, alternately the 
favorites and ministers of the prince, or in arms agunst him. 
If unable to protect themselves in their walled towns, and by 
the aid of their faction, these Christian patriots retired to 
Aragon or Granada, and excited an hostile power agoinst 
their country, and perhaps their religion. Nothing is more 
common in the Castilian histoiy than instances of such de- 
fection. Mariana remarks coolly of the family of Castro, 
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eminent were aggravated by the unfortunate ciicumstances 
in which Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso XI. ascended the 
throne ; both minors, with a disputed regency, and the in- 
terval too short to give ambitious spirits leisure to subside. 
There is indeed some apology for the conduct of the Laras 
and Haros in the character of their sovereigns, who had but 
one favorite method of avenging a dissembled injury, or 
anticipating a suspected treason. Sancho IV. assassinates 
Don Lope Haro in his palace at Valladolid. Alfonso XI. 
invites to court the infant Don Juan, his first-cousin, and 
commits a similar violence. Such crimes may be found in 
the history of other countries, but they were nowhere so 
usual as in Spain, which was far behind France, England, 
and even Germany, in civilization. 

But whatever violence and arbitrary spirit might be im- 
puted to Sancho and Alfonso was forgotten in the p^^^ ^^ 
unexampled tyranny of Peter the Cruel. A sus- Cruei. 
picion is frequently intimated by Mariana, which ^'^' ^^^' 
seems, in more modem times, to have gained some credit, that 
party malevolence has at least grossly exaggerated the enor- 
mities of this prince.^ It is difficult, however, to believe 
that a number of atrocious acts unconnected with each other, 
and generally notorious enough in their circumstances, have 
been ascribed to any innocent man. The history of his 
reign, chiefly derived, it is admitted, from the pen of an 
inveterate enemy. Lope de Ayala, charges him with the 
murder of his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, most of his broth- 
ers and sisters, with Eleanor Gusman, their mother, many 
Castilian. nobles, and multitudes of the commonalty; besides 
continual outrages of licentiousness, and especially a pre- 
tended marriage with a noble lady of the Castrian family. 
At length a rebellion was headed by his illegitimate brother, 

1 There is in general room enough fbr day, within the recollection of many per* 

soeptiGiim ae to the characters of men sons llriDg when he wrote ? There may 

who are only known to us through their be a question whether Richard HI. 

enemies. History is full of calumnies, smothered his nephews in the Tower; 

and of calumnies that ?an never be but nobody can dispute tliat Henry VHE. 

effiu»d. But I really see no ground for cut off Anna Boleyn's head. 

thinking charitably of Peter the Cruel. The passage flrom Matteo Villani abore 

Froissart, part i. c. 290, and Matteo Vil- mentioned is as follows : — Comincid aspra- 

lani (in Script. Rerum Italic, t. xiy. mente a se fiur ubbidire, perchd temendo 

p 68). the latter of whom died before the de' suoi bajroni, troTd modo di &r infiunare 

rebelhon of Henry of Trastamare, speak V uno 1' altro, e precdendo caglone, gli 

of him much in the same terms as the comincid ad uccidere con le sue mani. M 

Spanish historians. And why should in brieve tempo ne fece morire 25 e tre 

Ayala be doubted, when he gives a long suoi fintelli fece morire, &c. 

fist of murders c<Mnmitted in the fiice of 
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Henry count of Trastamare, with the assistance of Aragon 
and Portugal. This, however, would pi-obably have failed 
of dethroning Peter, a resolute prince, and certainly not 
destitute of many faithful supporters, if Henry had not in- 
voked the more powerful succor of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
and the companies of adventure, who, after the pacification 
between France and England, had lost the occupation of 
war, and retained only that of plunder. With mercenaries 
80 disciplined it was in vain for Peter to contend ; but, 
abandoning Spain for a moment, he had recourse to a more 
powerful weapon from the same armory. Edward the Black 
Prince, then resident at Bordeaux, was induced by the prom- 
ise of Biscay to enter Spain as the ally of Castile ; and at 
A.©. 1867. *'^® great battle of Navarette he continued lord of 
the ascendant over those who had so often already 
been foiled by his prowess. Du Guesclin was made prisoner ; 
Henry fled to Aragon, and Peter remounted the throne. 
But a second revolution was at hand: the Black Prince, 
whom he had ungratefully offended, withdrew into Guienne ; 
and he lost his kingdom and life in a second short contest 
with his brother. 

A more fortunate period began with the accession of 
House of Henry. His own reign was hardly disturbed by 
Trastamare. any rebellion ; and though his successors, John I. 
A.i)!?868! and Henry HI., were not altogether so unmolested, 
A^i^'wTS especially the latter, who ascended the throne in 
Henrv III. his minority, yet the troubles of their time were 
A.©. 1890. slight in comparison with those formerly excited 
by the houses of Lara and Haro, both of which were now 
happily extinct. Though Henry II.'s illegitimacy left him 
no title but popular choice, his queen was sole representative 
of the Cerdas, the offspring, as has been mentioned above, 
of Sancho IV.'s elder brother, and, by the extinction of the 
younger branch, unquestioned heiress of the royal line. 
Some years afterwards, by the marriage of Henry HI. with 
Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt and Constance, an 
illegitimate child of Peter the Cmel, her pretensions, such 
%s they were, became merged in the crown. 

No kingdom could be worse prepared to meet the disorders 
johnn. of a minority than Castile, and in none did the 
A.». 1406. circumstances so frequently recur. John IL was 
but fourteen months old at his accession; and but for the 
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disinterestedness of his uncle Ferdinand, the nobility^ would 
have been inclined to avert the danger by placing that prince 
upon the throne. In this instance, however, Castile suSered 
less from faction during the infancy of her sovereign than in 
his maturity. The queen dowager, at first jointly with Fer- 
dinand, and solely after his accession to the crown of Aragon, 
administered the government with credit Fifty years had 
elapsed at her death in 1418 since the elevation of the house 
of Trastamare, who had entitled themselves to public affec- 
tion by conforming themselves more strictly than their pred- 
ecessors to the constitutional laws of Castile, which were 
never so well established as during this period. In external 
affiiirs their reigns were not what is considered as glorious. 
They were generally at peace with Aragon and 
Granada ; but one memorable defeat by the Portu- ^'^' 
guese at Aljubarrota disgraces the annals of John I., whose 
cause was as unjust as his arms were unsuccessful. This 
comparatively golden period ceases at the majority of John 
n. His reign was filled up by a series of conspiracies and 
civil wars, headed by his cousins John and Henry, the infants 
of Aragon, who enjoyed very extensive territories in Castile, 
by the testament of their father Ferdinand. Their brother 
the king of Aragon frequently lent the assistance of his arms. 
John himself, the elder of these two princes, by marriage 
with the heiress of the kingdom of Navarre, stood in a double 
relation to Castile, as a neighboring sovereign, and as a mem- 
ber of the native oligarchy. These conspiracies ^ 

* ^ w jk Power And 

were all ostensibly directed against the favorite of un of ai- 
John n., Alvaro de Luna, who retained for five- JJJ^® 
and-thirty years an absolute control over his fee- 
ble master. The adverse faction naturally ascribed to this 
powerful minister every criminal intention and all public 
mischief. He was cerfednly not more scrupulous than the 
generality of statesmen, and appears to have been rapacious 
in accumulating wealth. But there was an energy and 
courage about Alvaro de Luna which distinguishes him from 
the cowardly sycophants who usually rise by the favor of 
weak princes; and Castile probably would not have been 
happier under the administration of his enemies. His fate 
is among the memorable lessons of history. After a life of 
troubles endured for the sake of this favorite, sometimes a 
Auditive, sometimes a prisoner, his son heading rebellions 
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against him, Jolm II. suddenly yielded to an intrigue of the 
palace, and adopted sentiments of dislike towards the man he 
had so long loved. No substantial charge appears to have 
been brought against Alvaro de Luna, except that general 
malversation which it was too late for the king to object to 
him. The real cause of John's change of affection was, 
most probably, the insupportable restraint which the weak 
are apt to find in that spell of a commanding understand- 
ing which they dare not break ; the torment of living subject 
to the ascendant of an inferior, which has produced so many 
examples of fickleness in sovereigns. That of John II. is 
not the least conspicuous. Alvaro de Luna was brought to 
a summary trial and beheaded ; his estates were confiscated. 
He met his death with the intrepidity of Strafford, to whom 
he seems to have borne some resemblance in character. 
John II. did not long survive his minister, dying in 1454, 
_ after a reign that may be considered as inglorious, 
compared with any except that of his successor. 
If the father was not respected, the son fell completely into 
contempt. He had been governed by Pacheco, marquis of 
ViUena, as implicitly as John by Alvaro de Luna. This 
influence lasted for some time afterwards. But the king in- 
clining to transfer his confidence to the queen Joanna of 
Portugal, and to one Bertrand de Cueva, upon whom com- 
mon fame had fixed as her paramour, a powerfiil confederacy 
of disaffected nobles was formed against the royal authority. 
In what degree Henry IV.'s government had been improvi- 
dent or oppressive towards the people, it is harS to deter- 
mine. The chiefs of that rebellion, Carillo archbishop of 
Toledo, the admiral of Castile, a veteran leader of faction, 
and the marquis of Villena, so lately the king's favorite, were 
undoubtedly actuated only by selfish ambition and revenge. 
▲ D 1465 "^^7 deposed Henry in an assembly of their fac- 
tion at Avila with a sort of theatrical pageantry 
which has often been described. But modem historians, 
stinick by the appearance of judicial solemnity in this pro- 
ceeding, are sometimes apt to speak of it as a national act ; 
while, on the contrary, it seems to have been reprobated by 
the majority of the Castilians as an audacious outrage upon 
a sovereign who, with many defects, had not been guilty of 
any excessive tyranny. The confederates set up Alfonso, 
the king's brother, and a civil war of some duration ensued, 
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in which they had the support of Aragon. The queen of 
•Castile had at this time home a daughter, whom the enemies 
of Henry IV., and indeed no small part of his adherents, 
were determined to treat as spurious. Accordingly, after the 
death of Alfonso, his sister Isabel was considered as heiress 
of the kingdom. She might have aspired, with the assist- 
ance of the confederates, to its immediate possession ; but, 
avoiding the odium of a contest with her brother, Isabel 
agreed to a treaty, by which the succession was absolutely 
settled upon her. This arrangement was not long ^^ j^ 
afterwards followed by the union of that princess 
with Ferdinand, son of the king of Aragon. This marriage 
was by no means acceptable to a part of the Castilian oli- 
garchy, who had preferred a connection with Portugal. And 
as Henry had never lost sight of the interests of one whom 
he considered, or pretended to consider, as his daughter, he 
took the first opportunity of revoking his forced disposition 
of the crown and restoring the direct line of succession in 
fevor of the princess Joanna. Upon his death, in 1474, the 
right was to be decided by arms. Joanna had on her side 
the common presumptions of law, the testamentary disposi- 
tion of the late king, the support of Alfonso king of Portu- 
gal, to whom she was betrothed, and of several considerable 
leaders among the nobility, as the young marquis of Villena, 
the family of Mendoza, and the archbishop of Toledo, who, 
charging Ferdinand with ingratitude, had quitted a party 
which he had above all men contributed to strengthen. For 
Isabella were the general belief of Joanna's illegitimacy, th'3 
assistance of Aragon, the adherence of a majority both among 
the nobles and people, and, more than all, the reputation of 
ability which both she and her husband had deservedly ac- 
quired. The scale was however pretty equally balanced, till 
the king of Portugal having been defeated at Toro in 1476, 
Joanna's party discovered their inability to prosecute the war 
by themselves, and successively made their submission to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Castilians always considered themselves c^ng^^^. 
as subject to a legal and limited monarchy. For tion of 
several ages the crown was elective, as in most sSJ^Msion 
nations of German origin, within the limits of one of *»»• 
royal family.^ In general, of course, the public ° 

^ Defancto ic pace principe, primates oessomm r^ni eoncUio oommunl oon* 
t^na tegiA uok cum sacerdotibvB sue- tttinaiit. ConoU. Tolstan. IV. o. 76| 
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choice fell upon the nearest heir ; and it became a prevailing 
usage to elect a son during the lifetime of his father, till about 
the eleventh century a right of hereditary succession was 
clearly established. But tie form of recognizing the heir 
apparent's title in an assembly of the.cortes has subsisted 
until our own time.^ 

In the original Gothic monarchy of Spain, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical affaire were decided in national councils, the 
National acts of many of which are still extant, and have 
councils. been published in ecclesiastical collections. To 
these assemblies the dukes and other provincial governors, 
and in general the principal individuals of the realm, were 
summoned along with spiritual persons. This double aris- 
tocracy of church and state continued to form the great coun- 
cil of advice and consent in the first ages of the new king- 
doms of Leon and Castile. The prelates and nobility, or 
rather some of the more distinguished nobility, appear to 
have concurred in all general measures of legislation, as we 
infer from the preamble of their statutes. It would be against 
analogy, as well as without evidence, to suppose that any rep- 
resentation of the commons had been formed in the earlier 
period of the monarchy. In the preamble of laws passed in 
1020, and at several subsequent times during that and the 
ensuing century, we find only the bishops and magnats re- 
Admission ^^*^^ *^ present According to the General Chron- 
of deputies iclc of Spain, deputies from the Castilian towns 
from towns fopm^^ ^ pEirt of cortes in 1169, a date not to be 
rejected as incompatible with their absence in 1178. How- 
ever, in 1188, the first year of the reign of Alfonso IX., 
they are expressly mentioned ; and from that era were con- 
stant and necessary parts of those general assemblies.' It 
has been seen already that the corporate towns or districts of 

apud Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, t. ii. Pelayo downwards to the twelfth cen> 

p. 2. Tliis important work, bj the author tary . 

of the Easayo Historico-Critico, quoted ^ Teoria de las Cortes, t. ii. p. 7. 

aboye, contains an ample digest of the > Ensayo Hist.-Crit. p. 77 ; Teoria dt 

parliamentary law of Castile, drawn from las Cortes, t. i. p. 66. Biarina seemj 

original and, in a great d^ree, unpub- to have somewliat changed his opinion 

lished records. I liaye been favored since the publication of the former work, 

with the use of a copy, from which I am where he inclines to assert that the com- 

the more disposed to make extracts, as mens were flrom the earliest times ad- 

the book is likely, through its liberal mitted into the legislature. In 1188, 

Srinoiples, to become almost as scarce in the first year of the reign of Alfonso IX., 

pain as in England. Marina's former we find positive mention of la muche« 

work (the Ensayo Hist.-Crit.) furnishes dumbre de las cibdades h embiados dn 

a series of testimonies (e. 66) to the oadacibdat. 
deotiTe character of the monarchy from 
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Castile had earl/ acquired considerable importance, arising 
less from commercial wealth, to which the towns of other 
kingdoms were indebted for their liberties, tiian from their 
utilitj in keeping up a military organization among the peo- 
ple. To this they probably owe their early reception into 
the cortes as integrant portions of the legislature, since we 
do not read that taxes were frequently demanded, till the 
extravagance of later kings, and their alienation of the 
domain, compelled them to have recourse to the national 
representatives. 

Every chief town of a concejo or corporation ought per- 
haps, by the constitution of Castile, to have received its regu- 
lar writ for the election of deputies to cortes.* But there 
does not appear to have been, in the best times, any uniform 
practice in this respect. At the cortes of Burgos, in 1315, 
we find one hundred and ninety-two representatives from 
more than ninety towns ; at those of Madrid, in 1391, one 
hundred and twenty-six were sent from fifty towns ; and the 
latter list contains names of several places which do not ap- 
pear in the former.^ No deputies were present from the king- 
dom of Leon in the cortes of Alcala in 1348, where, among 
many important enactments, the code of the Siete Partidas first 
obtained a legislative recognition.* We find, in short, a good 
deal more irregularity than during the same period in Eng- 
land, where the number of electing boroughs varied pretty 
considerably at every parliament. Yet the cortes of Castile 
did not cease to be a numerous body and a fair representa- 
tion of the people till the reign of John IT. The first princes 
of the house of Trastamare had acted in all points with the 
advice of their cortes. But John II., and stiU more his son 
Henry IV., being conscious of their own unpopularity, did 
not venture to meet a full assembly of the nation. Their 
writs were directed only to certain towns — an abuse for 
which the looseness of preceding usage had given a pre- 
tence.* It must be owned that the people bore it in general 
very patientiy. Many of the corporate towns, impoverished 

1 Teorla de las Cortes, p. 189. 4 Sepades (says John II. in 1442) que 

s Id. p. 148. Geddes gives a list of en el ayuntamiento que yo flee en la 

one hnndred and twenty-seven deputies noble villa de Valladolid . . . . los pro- 

firom tortj-^At towns to the cortes at ouradores de ciertas cibdades 6 villas de 

Madrid in l£w). — Miscellaneous Tracts, mis reynos que por mi mandado fueron 

*ol. iii. llamados. This language is reneated aa 

s Id. p. 154. to subsequent meetings, p. ISO. 
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by civil warfare and other causes, were glad to sa^ e the cost 
of defraying their deputies' expenses. Thus, by the year 
1480, only seventeen cities had retained privilege of repre- 
sentation. A vote was afterwards added for Granada, and 
three more in later times for Palencia, aAd the provinces of 
Estremadura and Galicia.^ It might have been easy perhaps 
to redress this grievance while the exclusion was yet fresh 
and recent. But the privileged towns, with a mean and 
preposterous selfishness, although their zeal for liberty was at 
its height, could not endure the only means of effectually 
securing it, by a restoration of elective franchises to their 
fellow-citizens. The cortes of 1506 assert, with one of those 
bold falsifications upon which a popular body sometimes ven- 
tures, that " it is established by some laws, and by imme- 
morial usage, that eighteen cities of these kingdoms have the 
right of sending deputies to cortes, and no more ; *' remon- 
strating against the attempts made by some other towns to 
obtain the same privilege, which they request may not be 
conceded. This remonstrance is repeated in 1512.^ 

From the reign of Alfonso XI., who restrained the gov- 
ernment of corporations to an oligarchy of magistrates, the 
right of electing members of cortes was confined to the ruling 
body, the bailiffs or regidores, whose number seldom exceeded 
twenty-four, and whose succession was kept up by close elec- 
tion among themselves.' The people therefore had no direct 
share in the choice of representatives. Experience proved, 
as several instances in these pages will show, that even upon 
this narrow basis the deputies of Castile were not deficient 
in zeal for their country and its liberties. But it must be 
confessed that a small body of electors is always liable to cor- 
rupt infiuence and to intimidation. John II. and Henry IV. 
often invaded the freedom of election ; the latter even named 
some of the deputies.* Several energetic remonstrances were 
made in cortes agamst this fiagrant grievance. Laws were 
enacted and other precautions devised to secure the due re- 

1 The cities which retained their rep- adjacent towDS. Thus Toro TOted for Pa- 

resentation in cortes were Bnrgos, To- lencia and the kingdom of Galicia, before 

ledo (there was a constant dispute for they obtained separate votes: Salamanca 

Srecedence between these two), Leon, ft>r most of Estremadura ; Ouadalaxara 

Granada, Cordova, Murcia.Jaen,Zamora, for Siguenza and four hundred other 

Toro, Soria, Valladolid, Salamanca, Se- towns. Teoria de laa GorteSi p. 160, 268 

ffovia, Avila, Ifadrid, Ouadalaxara, and * Idem, p. 161. 

Ouenca. The representatives of these < Idem, p. 86, 107. 

were supposed to vote not only ft>r their * Idem, p. 199. 
Immediate constituents, but for other 
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turn of deputies. In tlie sixteentli century tlie evil, of course, 
was aggravated. Charles and Philip corrupted the members 
by bribery.* Even in 1573 the cortes are bold enough to 
complain that creatures of government were sent thither, 
" who are always held for suspected by the other deputies, 
and cause disagreement among them."^ 

There seems to be a considerable obscurity about the con 
stitution of the cortes, so far as relates to the two 
higher estates, the spiritual and temporal nobility, and tempo- 
It is admitted that down to the latter part of the ^^^^ 
thirteenth century, and especially before the intro- 
duction of representatives from the commons, they were sum- 
moned in considerable numbers. But the writer to whom I 
must almost exclusively refer for the constitutional history 
of Castile contends that from the reign of Sancho IV. they 
took much less share and retained much less influence in the 
deliberation of cortes.' There is a remarkable protest of the 
archbishop of Toledo, in 1295, against the acts done in cortes, 
because neither he nor the other prelates had. been admitted 
to their discussions, nor given any consent to their resolutions, 
although such consent was falsely recited in the laws enacted 
therein.* This protestation is at least a testimony to the con- 
stitutional rights of the prelacy, which indeed all the early 
history of Castile, as well as the analogy of other govern- 
ments, conspires to demonstrate. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, however, they were more and more ex- 
cluded. None of the prelates were summoned to the cortes 
of 1299 and 1301 ; none either of the prelates or nobles to 
those of 1370 and 1373, of 1480 and 1505. In all the latter 
cases, indeed, such members of both orders as happened to 
be present in the court attended the cortes — a fact which 
seems to be established by the language of the statutes. 

1 Teorla de las Ck)rte8, p. 218. tados et estrannados et secados expresa* 

s p. 202. mente nos et los otros perlados et rlcoe 

*p. 67. homes et los fjosdalgo; et non ftie hi 

* Protestamos que desde aqai Tenfanos oosa fecha cod nuestro cons^o. Otroei 

uon fbemoe llamados & coi3Sc;}Of ni & los protestamos por razon de aquello que 

ttatados soore los fechos del reyno, ni dice en los previleglos que les otorgarou, 

sobie las otras cosas que hi ftieren trac- que fueren los perlados llamados, et que 

tadaset fechas, et sennaladamente sobre eran otorgados de consentimiento et de 

los fechos de los consejos de las her- voluntad dellos, que non fuemos hi pre- 

mandades et de las x>eticione8 que fueron sentes ni llamados nin f a6 fecho con 

fechas de su parte, et sobre los otorga- nnestra Yoluntad, nin consentiemos, nin 

mentos que les flcieron, et sobre los pre- consentimos en ellos, &o. p. 72. 

ril^os que por esta nazon les fueron 6 Teoria de las Cortes, p. vl. 
otoigadofl; mas ante foemos ends apar- 
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Other instances of a similar kind may be adduced. Never- 
theless, the more usual expression in the preamble of laws 
reciting those summoned to and present at the cortes, though 
subject to considerable variation, seems to imply that all the 
three estates were, at least nominally and according to legiti- 
mate forms, constituent members of the national assembly. 
And a chronicle mentions, under the year 1406, the nobility 
and clergy as deliberating separately, and with some differ- 
ence of judgment, from 3ie deputies of the commons.^ A 
theory, indeed, which should exclude the great territorial ar- 
istocracy from their place in cortes, would expose the dignity 
and legislative rights of that body to unfavorable inferences. 
But it is manifest that the king exercised very freely a pre- 
rogative of calling or omitting persons of both the higher 
orders at his discretion. The bishops were numerous, and 
many of their sees not rich ; while the same objections of 
inconvenience applied perhaps to the ricoshombres, but far 
more forcibly to the lower nobility, the hijosdalgo or caballe- 
ros. Castile never adopted the institution of deputies from 
this order, as in the States General of France and some other 
countries, much less that liberal system of landed representa- 
tion, which forms one of the most admirable peculiarities in 

1 1. ii. p. 284. Blarina is inflaenced by Tillas 4 logares de loe nuestros reynoe. 

a pr^udice ia fiivor of the abortive (Ordinances of Toro in 1871.) Estanho 

Spuiish constitution of 1812, whicb ex- hi con 6i el infente Don Ferrando, &c.f 6 

eluded the temporal and spiritual aristoo- otros perlados 6 condes 6 riean homes 6 

racy from a place in the legislature, to otros calMilleros 6 escuderos, 6 los procu* 

imagine a similar form of goremment in radores de las cibdades 6 yillas 6 logares 

ancient times. But his own work fur- de sus reynos. (Cortes of 1891.) Los 

nishes abundant reasons, if I am not tres estados que deben venir & las cortes 

mistaken, to modify this opinion Tery Aayuntamientoes^pintsedebe Ikcer^es 

essentially. A few out of many instances de buena costumbre antigua. (Cortes 

may be adduced from the enacting words of 1893.) This last passage is apparently 

of statutes, which we consider in England concIusiTe to prove that three estates, 

as good evidences to establish a constitu- the superior clergy, the nobility, and the 

tional theory. Sepades que yo hube commons, were essential members of the 

mio acuerdo 6 mio cons^ con mios her- Leg^lature in Castile, as they were in 

manos h los araobispos, 6 los obispos, 6 France and England ; and one is aston- 

oon los ricos homes de Castella, 6 de ished to read in liarina that no fiiltaron 

Leon, 6 con homes buenos de las villas de & ninguna de las formalidades de derecho 

Castella, i de Leon, que ftieron conmigo los monarcas que no tuvieron por opor- 

en Valladolit, sobre muchas cosas, &o. tunoUamar4 cortes para semesjantesactos 

Alfonso X. in 1268.) Mandamos enviar ni al clero ni & la nobleza ni & las per* 

llama por cartas del rei 6 nuestras 4 los sonas singulares de uno y otro estado. 

in&ntes 6 perlados 6 rioos homes 6 in- t. i. p.69. That great citisen, Jevellanos, 

Iknzones 6 caballeros 6 homes buenos de appears to have hcid much wiser notions 

las cibdades 4 de las villas de los reynos of the ancient government of hiscountey, 

de (]astilia et de Toledo 6 de Leon ^ de as well as uf the sort of reformatioii 

las Estramaduras, 6 de Gtallicia 6 de las which she wanted : as we may infer fnmi 

Asturias 6 del Andalusia. (Writ of sum- passages in his Memoria 4 sus compatri- 

mons to cortes of Burgos in 1816.) Con otas, Coruna, 1811, quoted by Marina fbt 

acuerdo de los perlados ^ de los ricos the purpose of censure, 
hmnes 6 procuradorei de las cibdades 6 
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our own constitution. It will be seen hereafter that spiritual 
and even temporal peers were summoned by our khigs with 
much irregularity ; and the disordered state of Castile through 
ahnost every reign was likely to prevent the establishment of 
any fixed usage in this and most other points. 

The primary and most essential characteristic of a limited 
monarchy is that money can only be levied upon wght of 
the people through the consent of their represent- t^^cation. 
atives. This principle was thoroughly established in Castile ; 
and the statutes which enforce it, the remonstrances which 
protest against its violation, bear a lively analogy to corre- 
sponding circumstances in the history of our constitution. 
The lands of the nobility and clergy were, I believe, always 
exempted from direct taxation — an inmiunity which perhaps 
rendered the attendance of the members of those estates in 
the cortes less regular. The corporate districts or concejos, 
which, as I have observed already, differed from the com- 
munities of France and England by possessing a large extent 
of territory subordinate to the principal town, were bound by 
their charter to a stipulated annual payment, the price of their 
franchises, called moneda forera.^ Beyond this sum nothing 
could be demanded without the consent of the cortes. Al- 
fonso VIIL, in 1177, applied for a subsidy towards carrying 
on the siege of Cuenca. Demands of money do not however 
seem to have been very usual before the prodigal reign of 
Alfonso X. That prince and his immediate successors were 
not much inclined to respect the rights of their subjects ; but 
they encountered a steady and insuperable resistance. Fer- 
dinand IV., in 1307, promises to raise no money beyond his 
legal and customary dues. A more explicit law was enacted 
by Alfonso XI. in 1328, who bound himself not to exact from 
his people, or cause them to pay any tax, either partial or gen- 
eral, not hitherto established by law, without the previous 
grant of all the deputies convened to the cortes.^ This aboli- 
tion of illegal impositions was several times confirmed by the 
same prince. The cortes, in 1393, having made a grant to 

1 Marina, Enaayo Hlst-Crit. cap. 163; et, mihi cum bon& Tolnntate restrSl fiBee> 

Teoria de las Cortes, t. ii. p. 887. This ritis, nullum senritiam fociatia. 

Ii expressed in one of their fueros, or ' > De los con echar nin mandar pagai 

elurters : Liberi et ingenui semper ma- pecho desaforado ninguno, especial nin 

neatis, reddendo mihi et successoribns general, en toda mi tierra, sin ser llama* 

mds in ttnoquoque anno in die Pente- dos primeramente & cortes i otorgado pot 

tottes de nnaqoaque domo 12 dexuurios; todos los procuradores que hi Tenieren 

p.Q88. 
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Henry III., annexed this condition, that "since they had 
granted hyn enough for his present necessities, and even to 
lay up a part for a future exigency, he should swear before 
one of the archbishops not to take or demand any money, 
service, or loan, or anything else, of the cities and towns, nor 
of individuals belonging to them, on any pretence of necessity, 
until the three estates of the kingdom should first be duly 
summoned and assembled in cortes according to ancient usage. 
And if any such letters requiring money have been written, 
that they shall be obeyed and not complied wiihr ^ His son, 
John II., having violated this constitutional privilege on the 
allegation of a pressing necessity, the cortes, in 1420, pre- 
sented a long remonstrance, couched in very respectful but 
equally finn language, wherein they assert " the good custom, 
founded in reason and in justice, that the cities and towns of 
your kingdoms shall not be compelled to pay taxes or requi- 
sitions, or other new tribute, unless your highness order it by 
advice and with the grant of the said cities and towns, and of 
their deputies for them." And they express their apprehen- 
sion lest this right should be infringed, because, as they say, 
" there remains no other privilege or liberty which can be 
profitable to subjects if this be shaken."^ The king gave 
them as full satisfaction as they desired that his encroach- 
ment should not be drawn into precedent Some fresh abuses 
during the unfortunate reign of Henry IV. produced another 
declaration in equally explicit language, forming part of the 
sentence awarded by the arbitrators to whom the differences 
between the king and his people had been referred at Medina 
del Campo in 1465.' The catholic kings, as they are emi 
nently called, Ferdinand and Isabella, never violated this 

1 Obedecfdas 6 non cmnplidas. This prerilegio n! libertad de que los snbditos 

expression occurs ftvquently in pro- puedan gozar ni aprorechar qnebrantado 

visions made against illegal acts of the el sobre dlcho. t. iii. p. 90. 

CTOvrn ; and is characteristic of the singu- > Declaramos h ordenamos, que el 

lar respect with frhich the Spaniards dicho seBor rei nin loe otroa reyes quo 

always thought it right to treat their despues del fueren non echan nin repar- 

BOTendgn, while ttiey were resisting the tan nin pidan pedidoenin monedasensua 

abuses of his authority. reynos, saWo por gran necessidad, 6 sey- 

3 Ia buena costumbre k possession endo primero accordado con los perladoa 

fandada en razon 6 en justicia que las h grandes de sus reynos, h con los otros 

cibdades 6 villas de Yuestros reinos tenian que 4 la saaon residierin en su cons^Jo, k 

de no ser mandado coger niouedas h pe-. seyendo para ello Uamadoe los procura- 

didos nin otro tributo nuevo alguno en dores de las cibdades k villas de sus rey- 

los Yuestros reinoe sin que la Yuestra se- nos, que para las tales ooeas se suelen k 

Soria lo faga h ordene de cod8(\}o 6 con acostumbran llamar) k seyendo per loa 

otorgamiento de las cibdades h villas de dichoa proonradores otorgado el dicho 

los Tuestros reinos k de sus procuradores pedimento 6 monedas. t. ii. p. 89L 
en Bu nombre .... no queda otro 
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part of the constitution ; nor did even Charles I., although 
sometimes refused money by the cortes, attempt to exact it 
without their consent.^ In the Recopilacion, or code of Caa- 
tilian law published by Philip II., we read a positive declara- 
tion against arbitrary imposition of taxes, which remained 
unaltered on the face of the statute-book till the present age.^ 
The law was indeed frequently broken by Philip II. ; but 
the cortes, who retained throughout the sixteenth century a 
degree of steadiness and courage truly admirable when we 
consider their political weakness, did not cease to remonstrate 
with that suspicious tyrant, and recorded their unavailing 
i^peal to the law of Alfonso XI., " so ancient and just, and 
which so long time has been used and observed." * 

The free assent of the people by their representatives to 
grants of money was by no means a mere matter of control of 
form. It was connected with other essential rights cortes over 
indispensable to its effectual exercise ; those of ex- «*p«°^*"^* 
amining public accounts and checking the expenditure. The 
cortes, in the best times at least, were careful to grant no 
money until they were assured that what had been already 
levied on their constituents had been properly employed.* 
They refused a subsidy in 1390 because they had already 
given 80 much, and, " not knowing how so great a sum had 
been expended, it would be a great dishonor and mischief to 
promise any more." In 1406 they stood out a long time, and 
at length gave only half of what was demanded.'^ Charles I. 
attempted to obtain money in 1527 from the nobility as well 
as commons. But the former protested that " their obligation 
was to follow the king in war, wherefore to contribute money 

1 Marina has published two letters leyes reales, y que ne se impasiessen 

from Charles to the city of Toledo, ia nuevas rentas sin su asistencia; pues 

1542 and 1548, requesting them to instruct podria v. m. eatar satiafecho de que el 

their deputies to consent to a farther reino sirve en las cosas necessarias con 

grant of money, which they had refused toda lealtad y hasta ahora. no se ha pro- 

to do without leave of their constituents, veido lo susodicho ; y el reino por la 

t. iii. p. 180. 187. obligacion que tiene & pedir & t. m. 

> t. ii. p. 893. guarde la dicha lei, y que no solamente 

s En las cortes de ano de 70 y en las han cessado las necessidades de los sub- 

de 76 pedimos 6. ▼. m. ftiese seryide de no ditos y naturales de v. m. pero antes 

poner nnevos impnestos, rentas, pechos, crecen de cada dia : vuelve & suplicar & 

ni derechos ni otros tributes particulares v. m. sea seryido concederle lo susodicho, 

ni generates sin junta del reyno en cortes. y que las nuevas reotas pechos y dere- 

como est! dispuesto por lei del seBor rei chos se quiten, y que de aqui adelante 

Don Alonso, y se signified 4 v. m. el da2o se guarde la dicha lei del senor rei Don 

grande que con las nuevas rentas habia Alonso, como tan antigua y justa y que 

rescibido el reino, supUcando & t. m. tanto tiempo se usd y guardd. p. 905 

ftiese sexrido de mandarle aliviar y des- This petition was in 1579. 

caigar, y que en lo de adelante se les * Marina, t. ii. p. 404,406. 

hicMMe merced de guardar las dichas ^ p. 409. 
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was totally against their privilege, and for that reason they 
could not acquiesce in his majesty's request." ^ The commons 
also refused on this occasion. In 1538, on a similar proposi- 
tion, the superior and lower nobiHty (los grandes y caballeros) 
" begged with all humility that they might never hear any 
more of that matter." ^ 

The contributions granted by cortes were assessed and 
collected by respectable individuals (hombres buenos) of the 
several towns and villages.* This repartition^ as the French 
call it, of direct taxes is a matter of the highest importance in 
those countries where they are imposed by means of a gross 
assessment on a district. The produce was paid to the royal 
council. It could not be applied to any other purpose th^tn 
that to which the tax had been appropriated. Thus the cortes 
of Segovia, in 1407, granted a subsidy for the war against 
Granada, on condition " that it should not be laid out on any 
other service except this war ; " which they requested the 
queen and Ferdinand, both regents in John n.'s minority, to 
confirm by oath. Part, however, of the money remaining 
unexpended, Ferdinand wished to apply it to his own object 
of procuring the crown of Aragon ; but the queen first obtained 
not only a release from her oath by the pope, but the consent 
of the cortes. They continued to insist upon this appropria- 
tion, though ineffectually, under the reign of Charles I.* 

The cortes did not consider it beyond the line of their duty, 
notwithstanding the respectful manner in which they always 
addressed the sovereign, to remonstrate against profuse ex- 
penditure even in his own household. They told Alfonso X. 
in 1258, in the homely style of that age, that they thought it 
fitting that the king and his wife should eat at the rate of a 
hundred and fifty maravedis a day, and no more ; and that the 
king should order his attendants to eat more moderately than 
they did.* They remonstrated more forcibly against the pro- 
digality of John n. Even in 1559 they spoke with an un- 
daunted Castilian spirit to Philip 11. : — " Sir, the expenses of 
your royal establishment and household are much increased ; 
and we conceive it would much redound to the good of these 
kingdoms that your majesty should direct them to be lowered, 

1 Pero que oontribair 4 la guerra con > Marina^ t. ii. p. 411. 

dertas sumas era totalmente opuesto & > Marina, t. ii. p. 886. 

8QS preTilegioe, h asi que no podrian * p. 412. 

aoomodarae & lo que b. m. deseaba. — tp. 417* 
p. 411. 
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both as a relief to jour wants, and that all the great men and 
other subjects of your majesty may take example therefrom to 
restrain the great disorder and excess they commit in that 
respect." ^ 

The forms of a Castilian cortes were analogous to those of 
an English parliament in the fourteenth century. Forma of 
They were summoned* by a writ almost exactly co- ^^ cortes. 
incident in expression with that in use among us.^ The ses- 
sion was opened by a speech from the chancellor or other 
chief officer of the court The deputies were invited to con 
aider certain special business, and commonly to grant money. 
After the principal affairs were despatched they conferred to 
gether, and, having examined the instructions of their re- 
spective constituents, drew up a schedule of petitions. These 
were duly answered one by one ; and from the petition and 
answer, if favorable, laws were afterwards drawn up where 
the matter required a new law, or promises of redress were 
given if the petition related to an abuse or grievance. In 
file struggling condition of Spanish liberty under Charles I., 
the crown began to neglect answering the petitions of cortes, 
or to use unsatisfactory generalities of expression. This gave 
rise to many remonstrances. The deputies insisted in 1528 
on having answers before they granted money. They repeat- 
ed the same contention in 1525, and obtained a general law 
inserted in the Hecopilacion enacting that the king should 
answer all their petitions before he ^solved the assembly.* 
This, however, was disregarded as before ; but the cortes, 
whose intrepid honesty under Philip II. so often attracts our 
admiration, continued as late as 1586 to appeal to the written 
statute and lament its violation.^ 

According to the ancient fundamental constitution of Castile, 
the king did not legislate for his subjects without ^^t ^f 
their consent The code of the Visigoths, called cortes in 
in Spain the Fuero Jusgo, was enacted in public **^ 
councils, as were also the laws of the early kings of Leon, 
which appears by the reciting words of their preambles.* This 

iSeahor, los gastos de vnesfcro real desorden y excessos que hacon en lar 

estado y mesa son may crescidoSf y en- cosas sobredichas. p. 487. 
tendemos que coDvernia mucho al bien * Marina, t. i. p. Ii6 ; t. iii. p. 108. 
le estofl r«noB que ▼. m. los mandasse * 1. 1, p. 278. 
moderar, asi para algan remedio de sua * p. 801. 
neoessidades, como para que de v. m. to- * p. 288-804. 

men egempld totos los grandes y cabal- • t. ii. p. 202. The acts of tae cortet 

kroe y otrus subditos de t. m. en la gran d Leon in 1020 run thus : Omnei pen 

voim n. 8 
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consent was originally given only by the higher estates, who 
might be considered, in a large sense, as representing the na- 
tion, though not chosen by it ; but from the end of the twelfth 
century by the elected deputies of the commons in cortes. 
The laws of Alfonso X. in 1258, those of the same prince in 
1274, and many others in subsequent times, are declared to 
be made with the consent (con acuerdo) of the several orders 
of the kingdom. More commonly, indeed, the preamble of 
Castilian statutes only recites their advice (consejo) ; but I 
do not know that any stress is to be laid on this circumstance. 
The laws of the Siete Partidas, compiled by Alfonso X., did 
not obtain any direct sanction till the famous cortes of Alcala, 
in 1348, when they were confirmed along with several others, 
forming altogether the basis of the statute-law of Spain.^ 
Whether they were in fact received before that time has been 
a matter controverted among Spanish antiquaries, and upon 
the question of their legal validity at the time of their pi-o- 
mulgation depends an important point in Castilian history, the 
disputed right of succession between Sancho IV. and the in- 
fants of la Cerda; the former claiming under the ancient 
customary law, the latter under the new dispositions of the 
Siete Partidas. If the king could not legally change the es- 
tabHshQd laws, without consent of his cortes, as seems most 
probable, the right of representative succession did not exist 
in favor of his grandchildren, and Sancho IV. cannot be con- 
sidered as an usurper. 

It appears, upon the whole, to have been a constitutional 
principle, that laws could neither be made nor annulled ex- 
cept in cortes. In 1506 this is claimed by the deputies as an 
established right^ John I. had long before admitted that 
what was done by cortes and general assemblies could not be 
undone by letters missive, but by such cortes and assemblies 
alone.' For the kings of Castile had adopted the English 

tifices et abbates et optimates regn! His- publication of these two works, in tha 

paniae jassu Ipsius r^is talia decreta de- former of which he contends for the pre- 

crevimus qnss firmiter teneantur futnris vious authority of the Siete Partidas, and 

temporibus. So those of Salamanca, in in favor of the in&nts of la Cerda. 

1178 : Ego rex Fernandus inter caetera s Los reyes establicieron que cnando 

qrus cam episcopis et abbatibus regnl hnbiesen de hacer leyes, para qae fbesen 

nostri et quamplurimis aliis religioeis, prorechosas 4 sus reynos y cada prorin- 

oum comitibus terrarom et principibas cias fkiesen proreidaSf se Ilamasen cortes 

et rectoribus proyinciarum, toto posse y procnradores qae entendiesen en ellas, 

tenenda stataimus apud Salamancam. y por eeto se establecio lei qae no m 

1 Ensayo Hist. -Grit. p. 868; Teoria de hiciesen ni renovasen leyee sino en cortes 

las Cortes, t. ti. p. 77. Marina seems to Teoria de las Cortes, t. ii. p. 218. 

bttfs ohangsd his onlnioii between the > Le qae es fecho por cortes 6 por 
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practice of dispensing with statutes by a non obstante dacise 
m their grants. But the cortes remonstrated more steadily 
against this abuse than our own parliament, who suffered it to 
remain in a certain degree till the Revolution. It was sever- 
al times enacted upon their petition, especiallj by an explicit 
statute of Henry II., that grants and letters-patent dispensing 
with statutes should not be obeyed.^ Nevertheless, John II., 
trusting to force or the servility of the judges, had the assur- 
ance to dispense explicitly with this very law.^ The cortes of 
Valladolid, in 1442, obtained fresh promises and enactments 
against such an abuse. Philip I. and Charles I. began to 
legislate without asking the consent of cortes ; this grew much 
worse under Philip II., and reached its height under his suc- 
cessors, who entirely abolished all constitutional privileges.* 
In 1555 we find a petition that laws made in cortes should be 
revoked nowhere else. The reply was such as became thai 
age : " To this we answer, that we shall do what best suits 
our government." But even in 1619, and still afterwards, 
the patriot representatives of Castile continued to lifl an un- 
availing voice against illegal ordinances, though in the form 
of very humble petition ; perhaps the latest testimonies to the 
expiring liberties of their country.* The denial of exclusive 
legislative authority to the crown must, however, be under- 
stood to admit the legality of particular ordinances designed 
to strengthen the king's executive government* These, no 
doubt, like the royd proclamations in England, extended 
sometimes very far, and subjected the people to a sort of ar* 
bitrary coercion much beyond what our enlightened notions of 
freedom would consider as reconcilable to it But in the 
middle ages such temporary commands and prohibitions were 
not reckoned strictly legislative, and passed, perhaps rightly, 
for inevitable consequences of a scanty codc) and short sessions 
of the national council. 

The kings were obliged to swear to the observance of laws 
enacted in cortes, besides their general coronation oath to 
keep the laws and preserve the liberties of their people. Of 
this we find several instances from the middle of the thir- 
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teenth century, and the practice continued till the time of 
John n., who, in 1433, on being requested to swear to the 
laws then enacted, answered that he intended to maintain 
them, and consequently no oath was necessary ; an evasion 
in which the cortes seem unaccountably to have acquiesced.* 
The guardians of Alfonso XI. not only swore to observe all 
that had been agreed on at Burgos in 1315, but consented that, 
if any one of them did not keep his oath, the people should 
no longer be obliged to regard or obey him as regent." 

It was customary to assemble the cortes of Castile for 
many purposes besides those of granting money 
of the and concurring in legislation. They were sum- 

cortes. moned in every reign to acknowledge and confirm 

the succession of the heir apparent ; and upon his accession 
to swear allegiance.' These acts were, however, little more 
than formal, and accordingly have been preserved for the 
sake of parade after all the real dignity of the cortes was 
annihilated. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they 
claimed and exercised very ample powers. They assumed 
the right, when questions of regency occurred, to limit the 
prerogative, as well as to designate the persons who weie to 
use it* And the frequent minorities of Castilian kings, 
which were unfavorable enough to tranquillity and subordiri&- 
tion, served to confii-m these parliamentary privileges. The 
cortes were usually consulted upon all material business. A 
law of Alfonso XI. in 1328, printed in the 'Hecopilacion or 
code published by Philip 11., declares, " Since in the arduous 
affairs of our kingdom the counsel of our natural subjects is 
necessary, especially of the deputies from our cities and towns, 
therefore we ordain and command that on such great occa- 
sions the cortes shall be assembled, and counsel shall be taken 
of the three estates of our kingdoms, as the kings our fore- 
fathers have been used to do." *' A cortes of John II., in 
1419, claimed this right of being cotisulted in all matters of 
importance, with a warm remonstrance against the alleged 
violation of so wholesome a law by the reigning prince ; who 
answered, that in weighty matters he had acted, and would 
continue to act, in conformity to it.* "What should be intend- 
ed by great and weighty affairs might be not at all agreed 

1 Teoria de lai Cortes, t '. p.d06. 4p. 280. 
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upon by the two parties ; to each of whose interpretations 
these words gave pretty full scope. However, the current 
usage of the monarchy certainly permitted much authority 
in public deliberations to the cortes. Among other instances, 
which indeed will continually be found in the common civil 
histories, the cortes of Ocaua, in 1 469, remonstrate with Hen- 
ry IV. for allying himself with England rather than France, 
and give, as the first reason of complaint, that, " according to 
the laws of your kingdom, when the kings have anything of 
great importance in hand, they ought not to undertake it 
without advice and knowledge of the chief towns and cities 
of your kingdom." ^ This privilege of general interference 
was asserted, like other ancient rights, under Charles, whom 
they strongly urged, in 1548, not to permit his son Philip to 
depart out of the realm.^ It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that, in such times, they had little chance of being regarded. 

The kings of Leon and Castile acted, during the interval 
of the cortes, by the advice of a smaller council, council of 
answering, as it seems, almost exactly to the cw^ue. 
king's ordinary council in England. In early ages, before the 
introduction g£ the commons, it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish this body from the general council of the nation; 
being composed, in fact, of the same class of persons, though 
in smaller numbers. A similar difficulty appUes to the Eng- 
lish history. The nature of their proceedings seems best to 
ascertain the distinction. All executive acts, including those 
ordinances which may appear rather of a legislative nature, 
all grants and charters, are declared to be with the assent 
of the court (curia), or of the magnats of the palace, or of 
the chiefs or nobles.' This privy council was an essential 
part of all European monarchies ; and, though the sovereign 
might be considered as free to call in the advice of whomso- 
ever he pleased, yet, in fact, the princes of the blood and 
most powerful nobility had anciently a constitutional right to 
be members of such a council, so that it formed a very mate- 
rial check upon his personal authority. 

The council underwent several changes in progress of time, 
ivhich it is not necessary to enumerate* It was justly deemed 

1 Porque, s^^nt leyes de nuestros ^ t. lii. p. 188. 
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an important member of the constitution, and the cortea 
showed a laudable anxiety to procure its composition in such 
a manner as to form a guarantee for the due execution of 
laws after their own dissolution. Several times, especially in 
minorities, they even named its members or a part of them; 
and in the reigns of Henry III. and John II. they obtained 
the privilege of adding a permanent deputation, consisting 
of four persons elected out of their own body, annexed as it 
were to the council, who were to continue at the court dur- 
ing the interval of cortes and watch over the due observance 
of the laws.^ This deputation continued as an empty formal- 
ity in the sixteenth century. In the council the king was 
bound to sit personally three days in the week. Their busi- 
ness, which included the whole executive government, was 
distributed with considerable accuracy into what might be 
despatched by the council alone, under their own seals and 
signatures, and what required the royal seal.* The consent 
of this body was necessary for almost every act of the crown : 
for pensions or grants of money, ecclesiastical and political 
promotions, and for charters of pardon, the easy concession 
of which was a great encouragement to the homicides so 
usual in those ages, and was restrained by some of our own 
laws.* But the council did not exercise any judicial authori- 
ty, if we may beHeve the well-informed author fix)m whom I 
have learned these particulars; unlike in this to the ordi- 
nary council of the king^ of England. It was not until the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella that this, among other inno- 
vations, was introduced.* 

Civil and criminal justice was administered, in the first 
Adminis- instance, by the alcaldes, or municipal judges of 
mtionof towns; elected within themselves, originally, by 
Jos ce. ^^^ community at large, but, in subsequent times, 
by the governing body. In other places a lord possessed the 
right of jurisdiction by grant from the crown, not, what we 
find in countries where the feudal system was more thorough- 
ly estabUshed, as incident to his own territorial superiority 
The kings, however, began in the thirteenth century to ap- 
point juc^es of their own, called corregidores, a name which 
seems to express concurrent jurisdiction with the regidores, 
or ordinary magistrates.* The cortes frequently remonstrat- 

1 Teoria de iaa Oortes, t. U. p. 846. * t. U. p. 876, 879. 
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ed against this encroachment. Alfonso XI. consented to 
withdraw his judges from all corporations by which he had 
not been requested to appoint them.^ Some attempts to in- 
terfere with the municipal authorities of Toledo produced 
serious disturbances under Henry III. and John 11.* Even 
where the king appointed magistrates at a city's request, he 
was bound to select them from among the citizens.' From 
this immediate jurisdiction an appeal lay to the adelantado 
or governor of the province, and from thence to the tribunal 
of royal alcaldes.* The latter, however, could not take cog- 
nizance of any cause depending before the ordinary judges ; 
a contrast to the practice of Aragon, where the justiciarjr's 
right of evocation (juris firma) was considered as a principal 
Bsfeguard of public liberty.^ As a court of appeal, the royal 
alcaldes had the supreme jurisdiction. The king could only 
cause their sentence to be revised, but neither alter nor re- 
voke it.** They have continued to the present day as a criminal 
tribunal ; but civil appeals were transferred by the ordinances 
of Tore in 1371 to a new court, styled the king's audience, 
which, though deprived under Fer^nand and his successors 
of part of its jurisdiction, still remains one of the principal 
judicatures in Castile.^ 

No people in a half-civilized state of society have a full 
practical security against particular acts of arbi- 
trary power. They were more common perhaps actions of 
in Castile than in any other European monarchy JJ'castu'* 
which professed to be free. Laws indeed were not 
wanting to protect men's lives and liberties, as well as their 
properties. Ferdinand IV., in 1299, agreed to a petition 
that "justice shall be executed impartially according to law 
and right ; and that no one shall be put to death or imprison- 
ed, or deprived of his possessions, without trial, and that this 
be better observed than heretofore." * He renewed the same 
law in 1307. Nevertheless, the most remarkable drcum- 
rtance of this monarch's history was a violation of so sacred 
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and apparantly so well-established a law. Two gentlemen hav- 
ing been accused of murder, Ferdinand, without waiting for 
any process, ordered them to instant execution. They sum- 
moned him with their last words to appear before the tribunal 
of Grod in thirty days ; and his death within the time, which 
has given him the surname of the Summoned, might, we may 
hope, deter succeeding sovereigns fix)m iniquity so flagrant. 
But from the practice of causing their enemies to be assas- 
sinated, neither law nor conscience could withhold them. 
Alfonso XI. was more than once guilty of this crime. Yet 
he too passed an ordinance in 1325 that no warrant should 
issue for putting any one to death, or seizing his property, 
till he should be duly tried by course of law. Henry II: 
repeats the same law in very explicit language.^ But the 
civil history of Spain displays several violations of it An 
extraordinary prerogative of committing murder appears to 
have been admitted in early times by several nations who did 
not acknowledge unlimited power in their sovereign.^ Before 
any regular police was established, a powerful criminal might 
have been secure from all punishment, but for a notion, as 
barbarous as any which it served to counteract, that he could 
be lawfully killed by the personal mandate of the king. And 
the frefjuent attendance of sovereigns in their courts of ju- 
dicatui'e might lead men not accustomed to consider the 
indispensable necessity of legal forms to confound an act of 
assassination with the execution of justice. 

Though it is very improbable that the nobility were not 
Coafed^- considered as essential members of the cortes, they 
«c5jsofthe certainly attended in smaller numbers than we 
aobiuty. should cxpect to find from the great legislative and 
deliberative authority of that assembly. This arose chiefly 
from the lawless spirit of that martial aristocracy which plac- 
ed less confidence in the constitutional methods of resisting 
arbitrary encroachment than in its own armed combinations." 
Such confederacies to obtain redress of grievances by force, 
of which there were five or six remarkable instances, were 
called Hermandad (brotherhood or union), and, though not 
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60 explicitly sanctioned as they were by the celebrated 
Privilege of Union in Aragon, found countenance in a 
law of Alfonso X., which cannot be deemed so much to have 
voluntarily emanated from that prince as to be a record of 
original rights possessed by the Castilian nobility. "The 
duty of subjects towards their king," he says, " enjoins them 
not to permit him knowingly to endanger his salvation, nor 
to incur dishonor and inconvenience in his person or family, 
nor to produce mischief to his kingdom. And this may be 
fulfilled in two ways : one by good advice, showing him the^ 
reason wherefore he ought not to act thus; the other by 
deeds, seeking means to prevent his going on to his own 
ruin, and putting a stop to those who give him ill counsel . 
forasmuch as his errors are of worse consequence than those 
of other men, it is the bounden duty of subjects to prevent 
his committing them.^ To this law the insurgents appealed 
in their coalition against Alvaro de Luna ; and indeed we 
must confess that, however just and admirable the principles 
which it breathes, so general a license of rebellion was not 
likely to preserve the tranquillity of a kingdom. The depu- 
ties of towns in a cortes of 1445 petitioned the king to 
declare that no construction should be put on this law incon- 
sistent with the obedience of subjects towards their sove- 
reign : a request to which of course he willingly acceded. 

Castile, it will be apparent, bore a closer analogy to Eng- 
land in its form of civil polity than France or even Aragon. 
But the fi^quent disorders of its government and a barbar- 
ous state of manners rendered violations of law much more 
continual and flagrant than they were in England under the 
Plantagenet dynasty. And besides these practical mischiefs, 
there were two essential defects in the constitution of Castile, 
through which perhaps it was ultimately subverted. It 
wanted those two brilliants in the coronet of British liberty, 
the representation of freeholders among the commons, and 
trial by jury. The cortes of Castile became a congress of 
deputies from a few cities, public-spirited indeed and intrepid, 
as we find them in bad times, to an eminent degree, but too 
much limited in number, and too imconnected with the terri- 
torial aristocracy, to maintain a just balance against the 
crown. Y'et, with every disadvantage, that country possessed 
a liberal form of government, and was animated with a noble 
spirit for its defence. Spain, in her late memorable though 
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short resuscitation, might well have gone back to her ancient 
institutions, and perfected a scheme of policy which the great 
example of England would have shown to be well adapted to 
the security of freedom. What she did, or rather attempted, 
instead, I need not recall. May her next effort be more 
wisely planned, and more happily terminated ! ^ 

Though the kingdom of Aragon was very inferior in ex- 
Affiiirs of tent to that of Castile, yet the advantages of a 
'^"^°* better form of government and wiser sovereigns, 
with those of industry and commerce along a line of sea- 
coast, rendered it almost equal in importance. Castile rarely 
intermeddled in the civil dissensions of Aragon ; the kings of 
Aragon frequently carried their arms into the heart of Castile. 
During the sanguinary outrages of Peter the Cruel, and the 
stormy revolutions which ended in establishing the house of 
Trastamare, Aragon was not indeed at peace, nor altogether 
well governed; but her political consequence rose in the 
eyes of Europe through the long reign of the ambitious and 
wily Peter IV., whose sagacity and good fortune redeemed, 
according to the common notions of mankind, the iniquity 
with which he stripped his relation the king of Majorca of 
the Balearic islands, and the constant perfidiousness of his 
character. I have mentioned in another place the Sicilian 
war, prosecuted with so much eagerness for many years by 
Peter III. and his son Alfonso HI. After this object was 
relinquished James IE. undertook an enterprise less splendid, 
but not much less difficult : the conquest of Sardinia. That 
island, long accustomed to independence, cost an incredible 
expense of blood and treasure to the kings of Aragon dur- 
ing the whole fourteenth century. It was not fully subdued 
till the commencement of the next, under the reign of Martin. 

At the death of Martin king of Aragon, in 1410, a mem- 
Diipnted orable question arose as to the right of succession. 
•^MMtoa Though Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro IE., had 
dMthof reigned in her own right from 1137 to 1172, an 
*^^* opinion seems to have gained ground fix)m the 
thirteenth century that females could not inherit the crown 
of Aragon. Peter IV. had excited a civil war by attempting 
to settle the succession upon his daughter, to the exclusion 
of his next brother. The birth of a son about the same time 
suspended the ultimate decision of this question ; but it was 
tacitly understood that what is called the SaUc law ought to 

1 Xbe first edition of this iroA was published in 181S. 
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prevmL^ Accordingly, on the death of John I. in 1395, his 
two daughters were set aside in favor of his brother Martin, 
though not without opposition on the part of the elder, whose 
hustN&nd, the count of Foix, invaded the kingdom, and de- 
sisted from his pretension only through want of force. Mar- 
tin's son, the king of Sicily, dying in his father's lifetime, the 
nation was anxious that the king should fix upon his successor, 
and would probably have acquiesced in his choice. But his 
dissolution occurring more rapidly than was expected, the 
throne remained absolutely vacant The count of Urgel had 
obtained a grant of the lieutenancy, which was the right of 
the heir apparent. This nobleman possessed an extensive 
territory in Catalonia, bordering on the Pyrenees. He was 
grandson of James, next brother to Peter IV., and, according 
to our rules of inheritance, certainly stood in the first place. 
The other claimants were the duke of Gandia, grandson of 
James 11.^ who, though descended from a more distant ances- 
tor, set up a claim founded on proximity to the royal stock, 
which in some countries was preferred to a representative 
title ; the duke of Calabria, son of Violante, younger daughter 
of John I. (the countess of Foix being childless) ; Frederic 
count of Luna, a natural son of the younger Martin king of 
Sicily, legitimated by the pope, but with a reservation ex- 
cluding him fix>m royal succession; and finally, Ferdinand, 
infant of Castile, son of the late king's sister.^ The count of 

1 Zmita, t. ii. f. 188. It was preteaded that women were excluded Arom tht 
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Urgel was favored in general by the Catalans, and he seemed 
to have a powerful support in Antonio de Luna, a baron of 
Ai'agon, so rich that he might go through his own estate from 
France to Castile. But this apparent superiority frustrated 
his hopes. The justiciary and other leading Aragonese were 
determined not to suffer this great constitutional question to 
be decided by an appeal to force, which might sweep away 
their liberties in the struggle. Urgel, confident of his right, 
and suri'ounded by men of ruined fortunes, was unwilling to 
submit his pretensions to a civil tribunal. His adherent, 
Antonio de Luna, committed an extraordinary outrage, the 
assassination of the archbishop of Saragosa, which alienated 
the minds of good citizens from his cause. On the other 
hand, neither the duke of Gandia, who was very old,^ nor the 
count of Luna, seemed fit to succeed. The party of Ferdi- 
nand, therefore, gained ground by degrees. It was determined 
however, to render a legal sentence. The cortes of each 
nation agreed upon the nomination of nine persons, three 
Aragonese, three Catalans, and three Valencians, who were 
to discuss the pretensions of the several competitors, and by 
' a plurality of six votes to adjudge the crown. Nothing could 
be more solemn, more peaceful, nor, in appearance, more 
equitable than the proceedings of this tribunal. They sum- 
moned the claimants before them, and heard them by counsel. 
One of these, Frederic of Luna, being ill defended, the court 
took charge of his interests, and named other advocates to 
maintain them. A month was passed in hearing arguments ; 
a second was allotted to considering them; and at the expira- 
tion of the prescribed time it was announced to the people, 
by the ijiouth of St. Vincent Ferrier, that Ferdinand of Cas- 
tile had ascended the throne.^ 

1 This duke of Oandia died daring the vote. Zarita, t. iii. f. 71. It is cnrioiu 
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In this decision it is impossible not to suspect that the 
judges were swayed rather by politic considera- Decision in 
tions than a strict sense of hereditary right It fSSuMiud 
was, therefore, by no means universally popular, of castiia. 
especially in Catalonia, of which principality the a-»- i*13. 
count of Urgel was a native ; and perhaps the great rebellion 
of the Catalans fifty years afterwards may be traced to the 
disaffection which this breach, as they thought, of the lawfiil 
succession had excited. Ferdinand however was well received 
in Aragon. The cortes generously recommended the count 
of Urgel to his favor, on account of the great expenses he had 
iucurred in prosecuting his claim. But Urgel did not wait 
the effect of this recommendation. Unwisely attempting a 
rebellion with very inadequate means, he lost his estates, and 
was thrown for life into prison. Ferdinand's successor was 
his son, Alfonso V., more distinguished in the his- Alfonso v. 
lory of Italy than of Spain. For all the latter ^•'>- 1*^^- 
years of his life he never quitted the kingdom that he had 
acquired by his arms ; and, enchanted by the delicious air of 
Naples, intrusted the government of his patrimonial territories 
to the care of a brother and an heir. John IL, johnii. 
upon whom they devolved by the death of Alfonso ^•^* ^*^' 
without legitimate progeny, had been engaged during his youth 
in the turbulent revolutions of Castile, as the head of a strong 
party that opposed the domination of AJvaro de Luna. By 
marriage with the heiress of Navarre he was entitled, accord- 
ing to the usage of those times, to assume the title of king, 
and administration of government, during her life. But his 
ambitious retention of power still longer produced events 
which are the chief stain on his memory. Charles .^^ 
prince of Viana was, by the constitution of Na- 
varre, entitled to succeed his mother. She had requested 
him in her testament not to assume the government without 
bis father's consent That consent was always ,^^^ 
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withheld. The prince raised what we ought not 
to call a rebellion ; but was made prisoner, and remained for 
some time in captivity. John's ill disposition towards his son 
was exasperated by a step-mother, who scarcely disguised her 
intention of placing her own child on the throne of Aragon 
at the expense of the eldest-bom. After a life of perpetual 
oppression, chiefly passed in exile or captivity, the prince of 
Viana died in Catalonia, at a moment when that province 
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was in open insurrection upon his account. Though it hardly 
1461 seems that the Catalans had any more general pro- 
vocations, they persevered for more than ten years 
with inveterate obstinacy in their rebellion, offering the 
sovereignty first to a prince of Portugal, and afterwards to 
Begnier duke of Anjou, who was destined to pass his life in 
unsuccessful competition for kingdoms. The king of Aragon 
behaved with great clemency towards these insurgents on 
their final submission. 

It is consonant to the principle of this work to pass lightly 
over the common details of history, in order to fix the reader's 
Constitu- attention more fully on subjects of philosophical in- 
tion of quiry. Perhaps in no European monarchy except 

Aragon. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^,^g ^^^ form of government more inter- 
esting than in Aragon, as a fortunate temperament of law 
and justice with the royal authority. So far as anything 
Originally a ^^^u be pronounccd of its earlier period before th« 
Bort of regal capture of Saragosa in 1118, it was a kind of 

aristocracy. i • x u ii r, ^ 

regal aristocracy, where a small number ot power- 
ful barons elected their sovereign on every vacancy, though, 
as usual in other countries, out of one family ; and considered 
him as little more than the chief of their confederacy.* 

These were the ricoshombres or barons, the first 
of the^os- order of the state. Among these the kings of 
h^bresor Aragon, in subsequent times, as they extended 

their dominions, shared the conquered territory in 
grants of honors on a feudal tenure.^ For this system was 
folly established in the kingdom of Aragon. A ricohombre, 
as we read in Vitalis bishop of HueSca, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century,* must hold of the king an honor or 
barony capable of supporting more than three knights ; and 

1 Alfonso III. complained that his bar- tenian del ley, eran obligadoe de segnir 

ons wanted to bring back old times, al rey, si yva en persona 4 la guerra, 7 

quando havia en el reyno tantos reyes residir en ella tres meees en cadaan ano. 

como ricos hombres. Biancee Commen- Zurita, t. i. fol. 48. (Saragosa. 1610.) A 

taria, p. 787. The form of election sup- fief was usually called in Aragon an 

posed to hare been used by these bold honor, que en Castilla llamavan tiena, ▼ 

baron? is well known. " We, who are en el pnncipado de Cataluna feudo. Ibl. 

as good as you, choose you for our king 46. 

and lord, provided that you obserre our > I do not know whether this work of 

laws and privil^^ ; and if not, not." 1^ talis has been printed ; but there are 

But I do not much believe the authen- large extracts from it in Blancas-s history, 

ticity of this form of words. See Rob- and also in Du Cange, under the words 

ertson's Charles V. vol. i. note 81. It In&ncia, Mesnadarius, &o. Several illus- 

is, however, sufficiently agreeable to the trations of these military tenures may bt 

spirit of the old government. found in the Fneros de Aragon, especial 

ft Lot rioos hombres, por los fondos que Ij lib. 7. 
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this he was bound to distribute among his vassals in military 
fiefs. Once in the year he might be summoned with his feu- 
dataries to serve the sovereign for two months (Zurita says 
three) ; and he was to attend the royal court, or general 
assembly, as a counsellor, whenever called upon, assisting in 
its judicial as well as deliberative business. In the towns 
and villages of his barony he might appoint bailiffs to ad- 
minister justice and receive penalties; but the higher crimi- 
nal jurisdiction seems to have been reserved to the crown. 
According to Vitahs, the king could divest these ricoshombres 
of their honors at pleasure, after which they fel) into the 
class of mesnadaries, or mere tenants in chief. But if this 
were constitutional in the reign of James I., which Blancas 
denies, it was not long permitted by that high-spirited aris- 
tocracy. By the General Privilege or Charter of Peter III. 
it is declared that no barony can be taken away without a 
just cause and legal sentence of the justiciar}' and councU 
of barons.^ And the same protection was extended to the 
vassals of the ricoshombres. 

Below these superior nobles were the mesnadaries, cor- 
responding to our mere tenants in chief, holding Lower 
estates not baronial immediately from the crown ; »^oWutj. 
and the miHtary vassals of the high nobility, the knights and 
infanzanes; a word which may be rendered by gentlemen. 
These had considerable privileges in that aristocratic govern- 
ment ; they were exempted from all taxes, they could only 
be tried by the royal judges for any crime; and offences 
committed against them were punished with addi- Burgesses 
tional severity.* The ignoble classes were, as in and 
other countries, the burgesses of towns, and the P®**^"y* 
villeins or peasantry. The peasantry seem to have been 
subject to territorial servitude, as in France and England. 
Vitalis says that some villeins were originally so unprotected 
that, as he expresses it, they might be divided into pieces by 
sword among the sons of their masters, till they were pro- 
voked to an insurrection, which ended in establishing certain 
stipulations, whence they obtained the denomination of villeins 
deparadaj or of convention.' 

Though from the twelfth century the principle Liberties 
of hereditary succession to the throne superseded, Aragonese 
in Aragon as well as Castile, the original right wngdom. 

1 Biancie Comm. p. 780. * p. 78S. • Bianosa Comm. p. 720 
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of choosing a sovereign within the royal family, it waa 
still founded upon one more sacred and fundamental, that 
of compact. No king of Aragon was entitled to assume 
that name until he had taken a coronation oath, administered 
by the justiciary at Saragosa, to observe the laws and liber- 
ties of the realm.^ Alfonso IIL, in 1285, being in France 
at the time of his father's death, named himself king in ad- 
dressing the states, who immediately remonstrated on this 
premature assumption of his title, and obtained an apology.^ 
Thus, too, Martin, having been called to the crown of Ara- 
gon by the cortes in 1395, was specially required not to 
exercise any authority before his coronation.' 

Blancas quotes a noble passage from the acts of cortes in 
1451. " We have always heard of old time, and it is found 
by experience, that, seeing the great barrenness of this land, 
and the poverty of the realm, if it were not for the liberties 
thereof, the folk would go hence to live and abide in other 
realms and lands more fruitful." * This high spint of free- 
dom had long animated the Aragonese. Ailer several con- 
tests with the crown in the reign of James I., not to go back 
General ^ cai'licr times, they compelled Peter III. in 1283 
priTiiege to grant a law, cafled the General Privilege, the 
of 1288. Magna Charta of Aragon, and perhaps a more 
full and satisfactory basis of civil liberty thsm our own. It 
contains a series of provisions against arbitrary tallages, 
spoliations of property, secret process after the manner 
of the Inquisition in criminal charges, sentences of the 
justiciary without assent of the cortes, appointment of 
foreigners or Jews to judicial offices ; trials of accused per- 
sons in places beyond the kingdom, the use of torture, 

iZnrita, Analeade Aragon, t.i.fol. 104, Araison was, in fiict, ftjpoor conntry, 

t. iii. fol. 76. barren and ill-peopled. The kings Trere 

s Biancas Comm. p. 661. They ac- forced to go to Catalonia for money, and 
knowledged, at the same time, that he indeed were little able to maintain ex- 
tras their natural lord, and entitled to pensive contests. The wars of Peter IV. 
reign as lawful heir to his finther — so in Sardinia, and of Alfonso V. with 
oddly were the hereditary and electire Genoa and Naples, impoverished their 
titles jumbled together. Zurita, t. i. people. A hearth-tax having been im- 
fbl. 803. posed in 1404, it was found that there 

s Zurita, t. il. fol. 4Sii. were 42,688 houses in Aragon, which, 

* Siempro havemos oydo dedr antiga- according to most calculations, will give 

ment. € se troba por esperiencia, que at- less than 800,000 inhabitants. In 1429, 

tendida la grand sterilidad de aquesta a similar tax being laid on, it is said that 

tierra, 6 pobresa de aqueste reguo, si the number of houses was diminished in 

Don fues por las llbertades de aquel, se consequence of war. Zurita, t. iii. fol. 18d. 

yxian & bivir, y habitar las gentes & otros It contains at present between 600,000 

TtgotMf 6 tienas maa frutieras. p. 671. and 700,000 iniiahitants. 
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except in charges of &lsif7ing the coin, and the briberj 
of judges. These are claimed as the ancient liberties of 
their country. "Absolute power (mero imperio h mixto)y 
it is declared, never was the constitution of Aragon, nor 
of Valencia, nor yet of Ribagor9a, nor shall there be in 
time to come any innovation made ; but only the law, custom, 
and privilege which has been anciently used in the aforesaid 
kingdoms.^ 

The concessions extorted by our ancestors frdm John, 
Henry HI., and Edward I., were secured by the PrirUege 
only guarantee those times could afford, the deter- °^ Union, 
mination of the barons to enforce them by armed confedera 
cies. These, however, were fonned according to emergencies, 
and, except in the famous commission of twenty-five con 
s^rvators of Magna Cliarta, in the last year of John, were 
certainly unwarranted by law. But the Aragonese estab- 
lished a positive right of maintaining their liberties by arms. 
This was contained in the Privilege of Union granted by 
Alfonso m. in 1287, afler a violent conflict with his subjects ; 
but which was afterwards so completely abolished, and even 
eradicated from the records of the kingdom, that its precise 
words have never been recovered.^ According to Zurita, 
it consisted of two articles : first, that in the case of the 
king's proceeding forcibly against any member of the union 
without previous sentence of the justiciary, the rest should 
be absolved from their allegiance ; secondly, that he should 
hold cortes every year in Sai*agosa.^ During the two subsequent 
reigns of James II. and Alfonso lY. little pretence seems to 
have been given for the exercise of this right But dissen- 
sions breaking out under Peter IV. in 1347, rather on 
account of his attempt to settle the crown upon his daughtei 
than of any specific public grievances, the nobles had recoura 
to the Union, that last voice, says Blancas, of an ^^j^ 
almost expiring state, full of weight and dignity, ag&inat 
to chastise the presumption of kings.* They as- ^®'"^' 

1 Faeros de Aragon, fol. 9 ; Zarita, t. i. < Zurita, t. i. fol. 822. 

ft>l. 265. * Priscam illam Unionis, quasi mo 

s Blancas saja that he had diacovered rientia reipubUcsB extremaih vocemf ane 

a copy of the Priyilege of Union in the toritatis et grayitatia plenam, r^nm in- 

atehivea of the see of Tarragona, and aolentiae apertum Tindicem excit^Lrunt, 

vonld gladly hare published it, but for summSL ac singulari bonomm omnium 

Us delbrence to the wisdom of former onnsensione. p. 669. It is remarkabi* 

■ges, which had studiously endearored that such strong language should haif 

to destroy all recollection of that dan- been tolerated under Philip II 
•erons law. p. ({62. 

VOL. n. 4 
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Bembled at Saragosa, and used a remarkable seal for all their 
public instruments, an engraving from which may be seen 
in the historian I have just quoted. It represents the king 
dtting on his throne, with the confederates kneeling in a 
suppliant attitude around, to denote their loyalty and unwil- 
lingness to offend. But in the background tents and lines of 
spears are discovered, as a hint of their ability and resolution 
to defend themselves. The legend is Sigillum Unionis Ara- 
gonum. •This respectful demeanor towards a sovereign 
against whom they were waging war reminds us of the 
language held out by our Long Parliament before the Pres- 
byterian party was overthrown. And although it has been 
lightly censured as inconsistent and hypocritical, this tone is 
the safest that men can adopt, who, deeming themselves 
under the necessity of withstanding the reigning monarch, 
are anxious to avoid a change of dynasty, or subversion of 
their constitution. These confederates were defeated by the 
king at Epila in 1348.^ But his prudence and the remaining 
strength of his opponents inducing hun to pursue a moderate 
course, there ensued a more legitimate and permanent balance 
of the constitution from this victory of the royalists. The 
PriTiiflss Privilege of Union was abrogated, Peter himself 
of unioa cutting to plcces with his sword the original instni- 
aM|i8hed. ment. But in return many excellent laws for the 
piwteioM security of the subject were enacted;"^ and their 
preservation was intrusted to the greatest officer 
of the kingdom, the justiciary, whose authority and pre- 
eminence may in a great degree be dated from this period.' 
That watchfulness over public liberty, which originally be- 
longed to the aristocracy of ricoshombrcs, always apt to 
thwart the crown or to oppress the people, and which was 
aflerwards maintained by the dangerous Privilege of. Union, 
became the duty of a civil magistrate, accustomed to legal 
rules and responsible for his actions, whose office and func- 

• 

1 Znrita obaerres that the battle of firom thence the name of Union was, hr 

Bpila was the last Ibught in defiraee of common eonsentf proscribed, t. U. tbL 

Snbllo liberty, fbr which it was held law- 226. Blancas also remarks that nothing 

al of old to take np arms, and resist the could hare tamed out more adTantageooi 

king, by rirtae of the PriTil^^ of Union, to the Aragonese than their ill Ibrtane at 

jfOr the authority of the Justiciary being Epila. 

afterwards established, the Ibrmer con- > Fueroe de Aragon. De its, qxm I)o> 

tentions and wars came to an end ; means minus rex. Ibl. 14, et alibi passim, 

being found to put the weak on a level > Biano. Oomm. p. 671, oil } Zuritii^ 

with the powernil, in which consbts the t. ii. Ibl. 229. 
peace and tranquillity of all states ; and 
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tions are the most pleasing feature in the constitutional 
history of Aragon. 

The justiza or justiciaiy of Aragon has been treated by 
some writers as a sort of anomalous magistrate. Office of 
created originally as an intermediate power be-i"**®*"y- 
tween the king and people, to watch over the exercise of 
roynl authority. But I do not perceive that his functions 
were, in any essential respect, different from those of the chief 
justice of England, divided, from the time of Edward I., 
among the- judges of the King's Bench. We should under- 
value our own constitution by supposing that there did not 
reside in that court as perfect an authority to redress the sub- 
ject's injuries as was possessed by the Aragonese magistrate. 
In the practical exercise, indeed, of this power, there was an 
abundant difference. Our English judges, more timid and 
pliant, left to the remonstrances of parliament that redress of 
grievances which very frequently lay within the sphere of 
Sieir jurisdiction. There is, I believe, no recorded instance 
of a habeas corpus granted in any case of illegal imprison- 
ment by the crown or its officers during the continuance of 
the Phmtagenet dynasty. We shall speedily take notice of a 
very different conduct in Aragon. 

The office of justiciary, whatever conjectural antiquity 
some have assigned to it, is not to be traced beyond the cap- 
ture of Saragosa in 1118, when the series of magistrates 
oonunences.^ But for a great length of time they do not ap- 
pear to have been particularly important ; the judicial author- 
ity residing in the council of ricoshombres, whose suffrages 
the justiciary collected, in order to pronounce their sentence 
rather than his own. A passage in Yitalis bishop of Huesca, 
whom I have already mentioned, shows this to have been the 
practice during the reign of James I.^ Gradually, as notions 
of liberty became more definite, and laws more numerous, the 
reverend paid to^their permanent interpreter grew strong, 
and there was fortunately a succession of prudent and just 
men in that high office, through whom it acquired dignity and 
stable influence. Soon afler the accession of James II., on 

1 Biancte Comment, p. 688. ing of l^taHs, Mb testimony seems to be 

s Id. p. 772. Znrita indeed refers the beyond dispute. By the General Prlvi- 

Jnstidazy's preifminence to an earlier lege of 1288, the Justiciary was to advise 

dtte, namely, the reign of Peter 11.. who with the rieoshombres, In all eases where 

took away a great part of the local jnrls- the king was a party against any of his 

dictions of the ricoshombres. t. i. Ibl. 102. sutijects. Zinita, £. SSL 9m also f. 

But if I do mot misunderstand the mean- 180^ 
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some dissensions arising between the king and his barons, he 
called in the justiciary as a mediator whose sentence, saya 
Blancas, all obeyed.^ At a subsequent time in the same 
reign the military orders, pretending that some of their privi- 
leges were violated, raised a confederacy or union against the 
king. James offered to refer the dispute to the justiciary, 
Ximenes Salanova, a man of eminent legal knowledge. The 
knights resisted his jurisdiction, alleging the question to be of 
spiritual cognizance. He decided it, however, against them 
in full cortes at Saragosa, annulled their league, and sen- 
tenced the leaders to punishment.^ It was adjudged also that 
no appeal could lie to the spiritual court from a sentence of 
the justiciary passed with assent of the cortes. James II. is 
said to have frequently sued his subjects in the justiciary's 
court, to show his regard for legal measures ; and during the 
reign of this good prince its authority became more established.' 
Yet it was not perhaps looked upon as fully equal to maintain 
public liberty against the crown, till in the cortes of 1348, 
after the Privilege of Union was forever abolished, such laws 
were enacted, and such authority given to the justiciary, as 
proved eventually a more adequate barrier against oppression 
than any other country could boast. All the royal as well 
as territorial judges were bound to apply for his opinion in 
case of legal dilficulties arising in their courts, which he was 
to certify within eight days. By subsequent statutes of the 
same reign it was made penal for any one to obtain letters 
from the king, impeding the execution of the justiza's process, 
and they were declared null. Inferior courts were forbid- 
den to proceed in any business after his prohibition.* Many 
other laws might be cited, corroborating the authority of this 
great magistrate ; but there are two parts of his remedial ju- 
risdiction which deserve special notice. 
Processes of These are the processes of jurisfirma, or firma del 
and m ™ dcrccho, and of manifestation. The former bears 
tetation. some analogy to the writs of p8ne and certiorari 

1 Znrita, p. 668. surname of Just, el Justfolero, by his fidr 

sZurita, 1. 1. f. 403; t. U. f. 84; Bian. dealings towards his suk^ieets. Zorito, 

p. 666. The assent of the cortes seems t. ii. fol. 82. £1 Justiciero properly de- 

to render this in the nature of a legis- notes his exercise of dril and criminal 

latire, rather than a Judicial proceeding ; justice. 

but it is diflicult to pronounce anything * Vueroe do Aragon : Quod in dubilf 

about a transaction so remote in time, non crassis. (a.d. ]^48.) Quod impetrani 

and in a foreign country, the natire his- (1872), &c. Zunta, t. ii. fol. 2^. Biaiio. 

Dorians wriUng rather concisely. p. 671 and 811. 
Blano. p. 668. James acquired the 
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in England, through which the Court of King's Bench exer 
dses its right of withdrawing a suit from the jurisdiction 
of inferior tribunals. But the Aragonese jurisfirma was of 
more extensive operation. Its object was not only to bring 
a cause commenced in an inferior court before the jus- 
ticiary, but to prevent or inhibit any process from issuing 
against the person who applied for its benefit, or any mo- 
lestation from being offered to him ; so that, as. Blancas ex- 
presses it, when we have entered into a recognizance (firmd 
et graviter asseveremus) before the justiciary of Aragon to 
abide the decision of law, our fortunes shall be protected, 
by the interposition of his prohibition, from the intolerable 
iniquity of the royal judges.* The process termed manifesta- 
tion afforded as ample security for personal liberty as that of 
jurisfirma did for property. "To manifest any one," says 
Uie writer so often quoted, " is to wrest him from the hands 
of the royal officers, that he may not suffer any illegal vio- 
lence ; not that he is at liberty by this process, because the 
merits of his case are still to be inquired into ; but because he 
is now detained publicly, instead of being as it were con- 
cealed, and the charge against him is investigated, not sud- 
denly or with passion, but in calmness and according to law, 
therefore this is called manifestation," ^ The power of this 

ip. 751. FueTOS de Aragon, f. 137. festationibospersonamm. Independently 

s Bst apud noe manifeetare, reum of this rif^ht of manifestutioa bj writ of 

•abito samere. atque k r^is manibiu the justiciary, there are several statutes 

•ztorqnere, ne qua ipsi contra jus ris in- in the Fueros against ill^;al detention, or 

ftcatur. Non quod tunc reus judicio unnecessary severity towards prisoners 

ttberetur ; nihilominus tamen, nt loqiii- (De Custodift reorum, f. 168-) No judge 

muTj de meritis cause ad plenum cog- could proceed secretly in a criminal pro- 

noscitar. Sed quod deinceps manifesto cess ; an indispensable safeguard to pub- 

teneatur, quasi antea celatus extitisset ; lie liberty, and one of the most salutary, 

neoesseqoe deinde sit de ipsius culpSl, as well as most ancient, provisions in our 

Don impeta et cum furore, sed sedatis own constitution. (De judiciis ) Tor- 

iwomus animis, et juxta constitutas leges ture was abolished, except in cases of 

Jndic&ri. Ex eo autem, quod hi^usmodi coining folse money, and then only in 

{Ddidnm manifesto deprehensum, omni' respect of vagabonds. (General Privi- 

ns jam patere debeat. Manifestationis lege of 1288.) 
dbi nomen arripnit. p. 675. Zurita has explained the two processes 

Ipsius HanifestaHonis potestas tarn of jurisfirma and manifestation so per> 
scdida est et repentina, ut homini jam sinuously, that, as the sul^ject is very 
collum in laqneam inserenU subveniat. interestiag,andratherout of the common 
nUus enim prassidio, damnatus, dum per way, I shall both quote and translate the 
leges licet, quasi experiendl juris gratiSl, passage. Con firmar de derecho, que es 
de manibns judicum eonfestim extor- dar caution &e8tar&ju8ticia,seconseden 
qnetur, et in earcerem ducitur ad id SBdi- literas inhibitorias por el justicia de 
Acatum, ibidemqne asservatur tamdiu, Aragon, para que no puedan sur presos, 
qoamdiu jurene, an iqjuriA, quid in ea nl privados, ni despojados de su posses- 
can^ fectam fuerit, Jndicatnr. Prop- sion, hasta que jndicialmente se conoioa, 
tana career hie vnlgari linguft, la carcel y declare sobre la pretension, y justicia de 
jde los maoifeftadop nuncupatur. p. 751. las partes, y paresca por processo legitimo, 

SvmtoB de Aragon, fbl 00 De Hani- qna so d^ve revooar la tal inhibitioa. 
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writ (if I maj apply our term) was such, as he elsewhere as- 
serts, that it would rescue a man whose neck was in the hal- 
ter. A particular prison was allotted to those detained for 
trial under this process. 

Several proofs that such admu*able provisions did not re- 
instanoes ™^" ^ ^^^ letter in the law of Aragon appear 
of their in the two historians, Blancas and Zurita, whose 
appucation. jj^^^jg attachment to liberties, of which they had 
either witnessed or.might foretell the extinction, continually 
displays itself. I cannot help illustrating this subject by two 
remarkable instances. The heir appai'ent of the kingdom of 
Aragon had a constitutional right to the lieutenancy or re- 
gency during the sovereign's absence from the realm. Tho 
title and office indeed were permanent, though the functions 
must of course have been superseded during the personal ex- 
ercise of royal authority. But as neither Catalonia nor Ya^ 
lencia, which often demanded the king's presence, were con- 
sidered as parts of the kingdom, there were pretty frequent 
occasions for this anticipated reign of the eldest prince. 
Such a regulation was not likely to diminish the mutual and 
almost ineviUible jealousies between kings and their heirs 
apparent, which have so often disturbed the tranquilhty of a 
court and a nation. Peter IV. removed his eldest son, after- 
wards John I., from the lieutenancy of the kingdom. The 

Ssta tu6 la suprema y principal autoridad inhibiting all person^ to arrest the partv. 

del JusUcia de Aragond esde que este or deprive him of his possession, nnttf 

magistrado tavo origen, y lo que llama the matter shall be Judicially inquired 

manifestation; porque assi como la firma into, and it shall appear that such inhi- 

de dereebo por priTilegio general del bition ought to be revoked. This pro> 

xeyno impide, que no puede ninguno ser cess and that which is called manifesta- 

preso, 6 agraviado contra razon y Jus- tion have been the chief powers of the 

ticiaf de la misma manera la mani^ta- Justiciaryf ever since the commencement 

eion, que es otro privil^o, y remedia of that nui^tracy. And as the flrma de 

muy principal, tiene fuerca, quando al- derecho by the general prlvil^^e of the 

gnno es preso sin preoeder prooesso le- realm secures every man tram being ar> 

gitimo, 6 quando lo prenden de becho sin rested or molested against reason and 

orden de justicift ; y en estos cases solo Justice, so the manirostaUon, which is 

el Justicia de Aragon, quando se tiene another principal and remedial right 

recurso al el, se interpone, manifestando takes place when any one is actually ar> 

il preso, que es tomarlo & sn mano, de rested without lawfhl process ; and in 

poder de qualquiera Jues, aunque sea el such cases only the Justiciary of Aragon, 

mas supremo ; y es obllgado el Justicia when recourse is had to him, interposes 

dt Aragon, y sus lugartenientes de pro> by manifesting the person arrested, that 

Teer la manifestacion en el mismo in- is, bytaUng him into his own hands, out 

ftante, que les es pedida sin preceder of the power of any judge, however nigh 

Infbrmaclon ; y basto que se pida por in authority ; and this maniftetotlon Me 

analquiere persona que se diga procara- Justiciary, or his deputies in his absence, 

dor del que quiere que lo teugan por are bound to issue at the same instant if 

manifesto, t. ii. fol. 886. ** Upon a is demanded, without fhrther inqoiry; 

fltma de derecho, which is to give se- and it may be demanded by any one as 

tori^ for abiding the decision of the law, attorney of the party requiting to b« 

Ik* JttstlAiary of Aiagon issues letters manifeated.*' 
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prince entered into a firma del derecho before tiie justiciary, 
Dominic de Cerda, who, pronouncing in his favor, enjoined 
the king to replace his son in the lieutenancy as the undoubt« 
ed right of the eldest bom. Peter obeyed, not only in fact, 
to which, as Blancas observes, the law compelled him, but 
with apparent cheerfulness.^ There are indeed no private 
persons who have so strong an interest in maintaining a free 
constitution and the civil liberties of their countrymen as the 
members of royal families, since none are so much exposed, 
in absolute governments, to the resentment and suspicion of 
a reigning monarch. 

John I., who had experienced the protection of law in his 
weakness, had afterwards occasion to find it interposed against 
his power. This king had sent some citizens of Saragosa to 
prison without form of law. They applied to Juan de Cerda, 
the justiciary, for a manifestation. He- issued his writ ac- 
cordingly ; nor, says Blancas, could he do otherwise without 
being subject to a heavy fine. The king, pretending that the 
justiciary was partial, named one of his own judges, the 
vice-chancellor, as coadjutor. This raised a constitutional 
question, whether, on suspicion of partiality, a coadjutor to 
the justiciary could be appointed. The king sent a private 
order to the justiciary not to proceed to sentence upon this 
interlocutory point until he should receive instructions in the 
council, to which he was directed to repair. But he instantly 
pronounced sentence in favor of his exclusive jurisdiction 
without a coadjutor. He then repaired to the palace. Here 
the vice-chancellor, in a long harangue, enjoined him to sus- 
pend sentence till he had heard the decision of the counciL 
Juan de Cerda answered that, the case being clear, he had 
already pronounced upon it This produced some expres- 
sicms of anger from the king, who began to enter into an ar^ 
gument on the merits of the question. But the justiciary 
answered that, with all deference to his majesty, he was bound 
to defend his conduct before the cortes, and not elsewhere. 
On a subsequent day the king, having drawn the justiciary to 
his country palace on pretence of hunting, renewed the con- 
versation with the assistance of his ally the vice-chancellor ; 
but no impression was made on the venerable magistrate, 
whom John at length, though much pressed by his advisers 
to violent courses, dismissed with civility. The king was 

1 Zaxitft, nbi inpn. BlancM, p. 678. 
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probably misled throughout this transaction, which I have 
thought fit to dr^^w from obscurity, not only in order to il* 
lustrate the privilege of manifestation, but as exhibiting an 
instance of judicial firmness and integrity, to which, in the 
fourteenth century, no country perhaps in £urope could offer 
a parallel.^ 

Before the cortes of 1348 it seems as if the justiciary 
Office of might have been displaced at the king's pleasure. 
Jostioumr From that time he held his station for life. But 
held for life. .^^ order to evade this law, the king sometimes ex- 
acted a promise to resign upon request. Ximenes Cerdan, 
the justiciary in 1420, having refused to fulfil this engage- 
ment, Alfonso V. gave notice to all his subjects not to obey 
him, and, notwithstanding the alarm which this encroachment 
created, eventually succeeded in compelling him to quit his 
office. In 1439 Alfonso insisted with still greater severity 
upon the execution of a promise to resign made by another 
justiciary, detaining him in prison until his death. But the 
cortes of 1442 proposed a law, to which the king reluctantly 
acceded, that the justiciary should not be compellable to re- 
sign his office on account of any previous engagement he 
might have made.^ 

But lest these high powers, imparted for the prevention 
Besponsi. ^^ abuscs, should themselves be abused, the justi- 
uu^ of this ciary was responsible, in case of an unjust sen- 
iDAglstrate. iqj^q^ ^o the extent of the injury inflicted ; • and 
was also subjected, by a statute of 1390, to a court of inqui- 
ry, composed of four persons chosen by the king out of eight 
named by the cortes ; whose office appears to have been that 
of examining and reporting to the four estates in cortes, by 
whom he was ultimately to be acquitted or condemned. This 
superintendence of the cortes, however, being thought dilato- 
ry and inconvenient, a court of seventeen persons was ap- 
pointed in 1461 to hear complaints against the justiciary. 
Some alterations were afterwards made in this tribunal.^ 
The justiciary was always a knight, chosen from the second 

1 BiancsB Commentar. ubi supra. Za- tiza of Aragon had possessed mvch more 

rita relates the story, bat not so fally. unlimited powers than ought to m in* 

SFueros de An^n, fbl. 22; Zurita, t. trusted to any single ma^trate. The 

lii. fol. 140, 265, 272 ; Bianc. Comment. Court of King's Bench in England, be- 

p. 701. sides its consisttng of four cotfnlinate 

* Fneros de Aragon. fol. 26. judges, is checked by the appellant juris- 

* BlMieas ; Zurita, t. iii. fol. 821 ; t. It. dictions of the Bxohequer Chamber and 
1 108. These regulations were rery ac- House of Lords, and still more impor 
Mptable to the nation. In fkct, the Jus- tantly by the rights of Joziet. 
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order of nobility, the barons not being liable to personal pun- 
ishment He administered the coronation oath to the kinsr 
and in the cortes of Aragon the justiciary acted as a sort of 
royal commissioner, opening or proroguing the assembly by 
the king's direction. 

No laws could be enacted or repealed, nor any tax impos- 
ed, without the consent of the estates duly assem- Rijchts of 
bled.i Even as early as the reign of Peter IL, in ISS*^"*^ 
1205, that prince having attempted to impose a tw^tion. 
general tallage, the nobility and commons united for the pres- 
ervation of their franchises ; and the tax was aflerwards 
granted in part by the cortes.^ It may easily be supposed 
2iat the Aragonese were not behind other nations in statutes 
to secure these privileges, which upon the whole appear to 
have been more respected than in any other monarchy.' 
The general privilege of 1283 formed a sort of gi'oundwork 
for this legislation, like the Great Charter in England. By 
a clause in this law, cortes were to be held every year at 
Saragosa. But under James II. their time of meeting was 
reduced to once in two years, and the place was left to the 
king's discretion.* Nor were the cortes of Aragon less vigi- 
lant than those of Castile in claiming a right to be consulted 
in all important deliberations of the executive power, or in 
remonstrating against abuses of government, or in superin- 
tending the proper expenditure of public money.^ A vari* 

1 Majores nostri, quso de omnibos t. ii. f 168 and 882. Blancas mention 

ftetneodsessent. nolueruntjaberi, Teta- that Alfonso V. set a tallage upon bit 

live posse, nisi Tocatis, descriptlsqae towns for the marriage of bis natural 

ordinibuS| ac cunctis eorum adhibitis daughters, which be might have done 

Bufbagils, re ipsa cognitSL et promulgate, had they oeen legitimate; but they ap- 

Unde perpetuumillud nobis com paratum pealed to the Justiciary's tribunal, and 

est jus, ut communes et publicas leges the king receded from his demand, p. 701. 

neque toUi, neque rogari possint, nisi Some instances of tyrannical conduct 

priusuniTersuspopulus una voce comitiis in violation of the constitutional laws 

mstitutis sunm eSl de re liberum suffra- occur, as will naturally be supposed, in 

glum Ibiat; idque postea ipsius regis the annals of Zurita. The execution of 

assensu comprobetur. Biancn, p. 761. Bernard Cabrera under Peter IV., t. ii. 

* Zurita, t. i. fol. 92. f. 886, and the severities inflicted on 

>Fueros de Arngon: Quod sinus in queen Forcia by her son-in-law John I., 

Aiagonia removeantur. (a.d. 1872.) De t. 891, are perhaps as remarkable as any. 

Iffohibitione sissarum. (1898.) De con- * Zurita, t. i. f. 426. In general thn 

servatione patrimonii. (1461.) I have session lasted firom four to six months, 

only remarked two instances of arbitrary One assembly was prorogued from time 

taxation in Zurita's history, which is to time, and continued six years, from 

singularly full of information ; one, ia 1446 to 1452, which was complained of as 

ISu, when Peter IV. collected money a violation of the law for their biennial 

fimn various cities, though not without renewal, t. iv. f. 6. 

opposition; and the other a remonstrance & The Sicilian war of Peter m. waa 

V the cortes in 1883 ag^nst heavy taxes ; very unpopular, because it had been un> 

and it is not clear that this refers to dertaken without consent of the barons, 

fsneral unantboriaed taxation Zurita, contrary to the practice gf the kingdom • 
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etj of provisions, intended to secure these parliamentary 
privileges and the civil liberties of the subject, will be found 
dispersed in the collection of Aragonese laws,^ which 
may be fisivorablj compared with those of our own statute* 
book. 

Four estates, or, as they were called, arms (brazos), form- 
Cortesof cd the cortcs of Aragon — the prelates and oom^- 
^^^HSP^' manders of military orders, who passed for eccle- 
siastics ; ^ the barons or ricoshombres ; the equestrian order 
er iufanzones, and the deputies of royal towns.' The two 
former had a right of appearing by proxy. There was no 
representation of the infanzones, or lower nobility. But it 
must be remembered that they were not numerous, nor was 
ihe kingdom large. Thirty-five are reckoned by Zurita as 
present in the cortes of 1395, and thirty-three in those of 
1412 ; and as upon both occasions an oath of fealty to a new 
monarch was to be taken, I presume that nearly all the no- 
bility of the kingdom were present.^ The ricoshombres do 
not seem to have exceeded twelve or fourteen in number. 
The ecclesiastical estate was not much, if at all, more numer- 
ous. A few principal towns alone sent deputies to the cortes ; 
but their representation was very full; eight or ten, and 
sometimes more, sat for Saragosa, and no town appears to 
have had less than four representatives. During the interval 
of the cortes a permanent commission, varying a good deal 
as to numbers, but chosen out of the four estates, was em- 
powered to sit with very considerable authority, receiving 

porqud ningan negodo arduo empren' fmnmoned & los perlados, riooshombrw, 

dian. Pin acuerdo y cons^ de bub ricoe- y caTalleros, j procondores de lai da- 

homores. Zurita, t. i. fol. 264. The dades y villas, que le juntassea & eortee 

eortee, he tella tu, were usually divided generates en la ciudad (to Huesca. Zuzita. 

toto two parties, whigs and tories ; estava t. i. fol. 71. So in tlie cortes of 1276, and 

ordinariamente diridida en dos po^tas. la on other occasions, 

una que pensava procnrar el beneficio * Popular representation was mora, 

del reyno, y la otra que el serricio del ancient in Aragon than in any other 

ny. t. iii. fol. 821. monarchy. The deputies of towns ap • 

1 Fueros y obserrancias del r^no de pear in the cortes of 1188« as Robertson 

Aragon. 2 vols, in fol. Saiagosa, 1667. naa remarked from Zurita. Hist, of 

The most important of these are collected Charles V. note 82. And this cannol 

by Blancas, p. 750. well bo called in question, or treated as 

<It is said by some writers that the an anomaly; for we find them men- 

eoclesinstical arm was not added to the tioned in 11^ (the passage dted in the 

eortes of Aragon till about the year 1800. last note), and again in 1164, when %n- 

But I do not find mention in Zurita of rita enumerates many of thdr names, 

any sceh constitutional change at that fol. 74. The institution of cons^}os, or 

time ; and the prelates, as we might ex- corporate districts under a preekting 

pcetfrom the analogy of other countries, town, prevailed in Aragon as it did la 

appear as members of the national coun- Castile. 

•Ulongbefoie. Queen Petronilla, in 1142, «Zttrita, t li. £ 490; t. iU.fL 76. 
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aad managing the public revenue, and protecdng the jostH 
ciarj in his functions.^ 

The kingdom of Valencia, and principalitj of Catalonia^ 
having been annexed to Aragon, the one by con- 
quest, the other by marriage, were always kept of^^SidS 
distinct from it in their laws and government, fj^,^*^ 
Elach had its cortes, composed of three estates, for 
the division of the nobiUty into two orders did not exist in 
Either country. The Catalans were tenacious of their an- 
cient usages, and averse to incorporation with any other 
people of Spain. Their national character was high-spirited 
and independent ; in no part of the peninsula did the terri- 
torial aristocracy retain, or at least pretend to, such extensive 
privileges,^ and the citizens were justly proud of wealth ac- 
quired by industry, and of renown achieved by valor. At 
the accession of Ferdinand L, which they had not much de- 
sired, the Catalans obliged him to swear three times succes- 
sively to maintain their liberties, before they would take the 
reciprocal oath of allegiance.' For Valencia it seems to have 
been a politic design of James the Conqueror to establish a 
constitution nearly analogous to that of Aragon, but with 
such limitations as he should impose, taking care that the 
nobles of the two kingdoms should not acquire strength by 
union. In the reigns of Peter UL and Alfonso III., ode of 
the principal objects contended for by the barons of Aragon 
was the establishment of their own laws in Valencia; 
to which the kings never acceded.* They permitted, how- 
ever, the possessions of the natives of Aragon in the latter 
kingdom to be governed by the law of Aragon.'^ These 
three states, Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, were perpetu- 
ally united by a law of Alfonso III. ; and every king on his 
accession was bound to swear that he would never separate 
them.* Sometimes general cortes of the kingdoms and prin- 
cipality were convened ; but the members did not, even in 
this case, sit together, and were no otherwise united than as 
they met in the same city.' 

1 Biancae, p. 782 ; Zuritaj t. iii. f. 76, originally a justiciary in ^tae kingdom of 

£ 182 et aUbt. Valencia, f. 281 ; but this, I beUeve, did 

* Zorita, t. ii. f. 800. Tlio villenace of not long continue, 
the peasantry in some parts of Oata- & Znrita, t. ii. f. 433. 
looia was very severe, eren near the end o t, ii. f. 91. 
of the fifteenth century, t. iv. f. 827. ' Biancae. Comment, p. 700; Zoiita. 

s Zarita, t. iii. f. 81. t. iU. fol. 289 

« Id. 1. 1 £ aSX, 810, 88& Tbtn ma 
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I do not mean to represent the actual condition of society 
state of in Aragon as equally excellent with the constita- 
poiice. tional laws. Relatively to other monarchies, as 

I have already observed, there seem to have been fewer ex- 
cesses of the royal prerogative in that kingdom. But the 
licentious habits of a feudal aristocracy prevailed very long. 
We find in history instances of private war between the 
great families, so as to disturb the peace of ♦he whole nation, 
even near the close of the fifteenth century.^ The right of 
avenging injuries by arms, and the ceremony of difiidation, 
or solemn defiance of an enemy, are preserved by the 
laws. We even meet with the ancient barbarous usage of 
paying a composition to the kindred of a murdered man.' 
The citizens of Saragosa were sometimes turbulent, and a 
refractory nobleman sometimes defied the ministers of jus- 
tice. But owing to the remarkable copiousness of the prin- 
cipal Aragonese historian, we find more frequent details of 
this nature than in the scantier annals of some countries. 
The internal condition of society was certainly far from 
peaceable in other parts of Europe. 

By the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella, and by the 
Union of death of John IL, in 1479, the two ancient and 
CMtiie and rival kingdoms of Castile and Aragon were for- 
^**^'^' ever consolidated in the monarchy of Spain. 
There had been some difficulty in adjusting the respective 
rights of the husband and wife over Castile. In the middle 
ages it was customary for the more powerful sex to exercise 
idl the rights which it derived from the weaker, as much in 
sovereignties as in private possessions. But the Castilians 
were determined to maintain the positive and distinct pre- 
rogatives of their queen, to which they attached the indepen- 
dence of their nation. A compromise thei*efore was con- 
cluded, by which, though, according to our notions, Ferdinand 
obtained more than a due share, he might consider himself 
as more strictly limited than his father had been in Navarre. 
The names of both were to appear jointly in their style and 
upon the coin, the kingfs takuig the precedence in respect of 
his sex. But in the royal scutcheon the arms of Castile 
were preferred on account of the kingdom's dignity. Isabella 
had the appointment to all civil offices in Castile ; the nom- 

1 Znrlta, t. It. fol. 189. • Vosvof do Imson, f. 1600, Am, 
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ination to spiritual benefices ran in the name of both. The 
goverument was to be conducted by the two conjointly when 
they were together, or by either singly in the province where 
one or other might happen to reside.^ This partition was 
well preserved tlu*oughout the life of Isabel without mutual 
encroachments or jealousies. So rare an unanimity between 
persons thus circumstanced must be attributed to the superior 
qualities of that princess, who, while she maintained a con- 
stant good understanding with a very ambitious husband, 
never relaxed in the exercise of her paternal authority over 
the kingdoms of her ancestoi*s. 

Ferdinand and Isabella had no sooner quenched the fiames 
of civil discord in Castile than they determined to conquMtof 
give an unequivocal proof to Europe of the vigor Q'»«>»**»' 
which the Spanish monarchy was to display under their gov- 
ernment. Eor many years an armistice with the Moors of 
Granada had been uninterrupted. Neither John IL nor 
Henry IV. had been at leisure to think of aggressive hostili- 
ties ; and the Moors themselves, a prey, like their Christian 
enemies, to civil war and the feuds of their royal family, were 
content with the unmolested enjoyment of the finest province 
in the peninsula. If we may trust historians, the sovereigns 
of Granada were generally usurpers and tyrants. Bat I 
know not how to account for that vast populousness, that 
grandeur and magnificence, which distinguished the Monam- 
medan kingdom of Spain, without ascribing some measure of 
wisdom and beneficence to their governments. These bou th- 
em provinces have dwindled in later times ; and in fact Spain 
itself is chiefly interesting to many travellers for the monu- 
ments which a foreign and odious race of conquerors have* left 
behind them. Granada was, however, disturbed by a series 
of revolutions about the time of Ferdinand's accession, which 
naturally encouraged his designs. The Moors, contrary to 
what might have been expected from tlieir relative strength, 
were the aggressors by attacking a town in Andalusia.^ Pred- 
atory inroads of this nature had hitheito been only retaliated 
by the Christians. But Ferdinand was conscious that his 
resources extended to the conquest of Granada, the consum- 
mation of a struggle protracted through nearly eight centuries. 
Even in the last stage of the Moorish dominion, exposed oij 

iZarita« t. It. IbL 224; UarlMia, 1. zsIt. o. 5 iZaxlU, t. !▼. foL 814 
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every side to invasion, enfeebled by civil dissension that led 
one party to abet the common enemy, Granada was not sub- 
dued without ten years of sanguinary and unremitting contest 
Fertile beyond all the rest of Spain, that kingdom contained 
seventy walled towns ; and the capital is said, almost two cen- 
turies before, to have been peopled by 200,000 inhabitants.^ 
Its resistance to such a force as that of Ferdinand is perhaps 
tiie best justification of the apparent negligence of earlier 
monarchs. But Granada was ultimately to undergo the yoke. 
The city surrendered on the 2nd of January 1492 — an event 
glorious not only to Spain but to Christendom — and which, 
in the political combat of the two religions, seemed almost 
to counterbalance the loss of Constantinople. It raised 
the name of Ferdinand and of the new monarchy which 
he governed to high estimation throughout Europe. Spain 
appeared an equid competitor with Fi*ance in the lists of 
ambition. These great kingdoms had for some time felt the 
jealousy natural to emulous neighbors. The house of Aitigon 
loudly complained of the treacherous policy of Louis XL 
He had fomented the troubles of Castile, and given, not indeed 
an effectual aid, but all promises of support, to the princess 
Joanna, the competitor of Isabel. Rousillon, a province be- 
longing to Aragon, had been pledged to France by John IL 
for a sum of money. It would be tedious to relate the sub- 
sequent events, or to discuss their respective claims to its 
possession.^ At the accession of Ferdinand, Louis XL still 
held Rousillon, and showed little intention to resign it But 
Charles YIIL, eager to smooth every impediment to his 
Italian expedition, restored the province to Ferdinand in 
1493. Whether by such a sacrifice he was able to lull the 
king of Aragon into acquiescence, while he dethroned his 
relation at Naples, and alarmed for a moment all Italy with 
the apprehension of French dominion, it is not within the 
limits of the present work to inquire. 

1 Zurita, t. W. fol. 814. It the mott impartial Trench vritsr I 

t For thew tranaaetioot see Gamier, hate eter read, in matten irtieie Uai 

met. de France, or GalUard, RlTaliti de eoontiy i» eoncwned. 

France et d*£spagne, t. ilL The latter 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER IV. 



Note. Page 2. 

The story of Cava, daughter of count Julian, whose se* 
dnction by Roderic, the last Gothic king, impelled her father 
to invite the Moors into Spain, enters largely into the cycle 
of Castilian romance and into the grave narratives of every 
historian. It cannot, however, be traced in extant writings 
lugher than the eleventh century, when it appears in the 
Chronicle of the Monk of Silos. There are Spanish histori- 
ans of the eighth and ninth centuries ; in the former, Isidore 
bishop of Beja (Pacensis), who wrote a chronicle of Spain ; 
in the latter, Paulus Diaconus of Merida, Sebastian of Sala- 
manca, and an anonymous chronicler. It does not appear, 
however, that these dwell much on Roderic's reign. (See 
Masdeu, Historia Critica de Espaiia, vol. xiii. p. 882.) The 
most critical investigators of history, therefore, have treated 
the story as too apocryphal to be stated as a fact A sensible 
writer in the History of Spain and Portugal, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has de 
fended its probability, quoting a passage from Ferreras, a 
Spanish writer of the eighteenth century, whose authority 
stands high, and who argues in favor of the tradition from 
the brevity of the old chroniclers who relate the fall of Spain, 
and from the want of likelihood that Julian, who had hitherto 
defended hb country with great valor, would have invited the 
Saracens, except through some strong motives. This, if we 
are satisfied as to the last fact, appears plausible ; but another 
hypothesis has been suggested, and is even mentioned by 
one of the early writers, that Julian, being of Roman descent, 
was ill-affected to the Gothic dynasty, who had never attached 
to themselves the native inhabitants. This I cannot but 
i^eekon the less likely explanation of the two. Roderic, who 
became ar^bishop of Toledo in 1208, and our earliest au- 
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thority after the monk of Silos, calls Julian " vir nobilis de 
nobili Gothorum prosapia ortus, illustns in officio Palatine, 
in armis exercitatus," &c. (See Schottus, Hispania Illustrata, 
ii. 63.) Few, however, of those who deny the truth of the 
story as it relates to Cava admit the defection of count Julian 
to the Moors, and his existence has been doubted. The two 
parts of the stoiy cohere together, and we have no better 
evidence for one than for the other. 

Southey, in his notes to the poem of Roderic, says, " The 
best Spanish historians and antiquaries are persuaded that 
there is no cause for disbelieving the uniform and concurrent 
tradition of both Moors and Christians." But this is on the 
usual assumption, that those are the best who agree best with 
oui-selves. Southey took generally the credulous side, and 
his critical judgment is of no superlative value. Masdeu, in 
learning and laboriousness the first Spanish antiquary, calls 
the story of Julian's daughter " a ridiculous tale, framed in 
the age of romance, when histories were thrust aside (arrin- 
conadas) and any love-tale was preferred to the most serious 
truth." (Hist. Crit. de Espana, vol. x. p. 223.) And when, 
in another passage (vol. xii. p. 6), he recounts the story at 
large, he says that the silence of all writers before the monk 
of Silos " should be sufficient in my opinion to expel from our 
history a romance so destitute of foundation, which the Ara- 
bian romancers doubtless invented for their ballads." 

A modeiTi writer of extensive learning says, ** This fable, 
which has found its way into most of the sober histories of 
Spain, was first introduced by the monk of Silos, a chronicler 
of the eleventh century. There can be no doubt that he bor- 
rowed it from the Arabs, but it seems hard to believe that it 
was altogether a tale of their invention. There are facts in it 
which an Arab could not have invented, unless he drew them 
from Christian sources ; and, as I shall show hereafter, the 
Arabs knew and consulted the writings of the Chnstians.** 
(Grayangos, History of the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain, 
vol. i. p. 513.) It does not appear to be a conclusion from 
this passage that the story is a fable. For if a chronicler of 
the eleventh century borrowed it from the Arabs, and they 
again from Christian sources, we get over a good deal of the 
chasm of time. But if writers antecedent to the monk of 
Silos have related the Arabian invasion and the fall of Rod- 
eric without alluding to so important a point as the treachery 
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of a great Gothic noble, it seems difficult to resist the infer- 
ence from their silence. 

Grayangos investigates in a learned note (vol. i. p. 537) the 
following points : — By whom and when was the name of 
Hyaii, the Arabic form of Julian, first introduced into Spanish 
history ? Did such a man ever exist ? What were his coun- 
try and religion ? Was he an independent prince, or a tribu- 
tary to the Gothic monarchs ? What part did he take in the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabs ? 

The account of Julian in the Chronicon Silense appears to 
Grayangos indisputably borrowed from some Arabian author- 
ity; and this he proves by several writers from the ninth 
century downwards, " all of whom mention, more or less ex- 
pUcitly, the existence of a man living in Africa, and named 
Byan, who helped the Arabs to make a conquest of Spain ; to 
which I ought to add that the rape of Ilyan's daughter, and 
the circumstances attending it, may also be read in detail in 
the Mohammedan authors who preceded the monk of Silos." 
The result of this learned writers investigation is, that Byan 
really existed, that he was a Christian chief, settled, not in 
Spain, but on the African coast, and that he betrayed, not his 
country (except indeed as he was probably of Spanish de- 
scent), but the interests of his religion, by assisting the Sara- 
cens to subjugate the Gothic kingdom.^ 

The story of Cava is not absolutely overthrown by this 
hypothesis, though it certainly may be the invention of some 
Quristian or Arabian romancer. It is perfectly true that of 
itself it contains no apparent improbability. Injuries have 
been thus inflicted by kings, and thus resented by subjects. 
But for this very reason it was likely to be invented ; and the 
unwillingness with which many seem to surrender so romantic 
a tale attests the probabiUty of its obtaining currency in an 
uncritical period. We must reject it as false or not, according 
as we lay stress on the negative argument from the silence of 
very early writers (an argument, strong even as it is, and 
which would be insuperable if they were less brief and im- 

1 The Arabian writer whom Qayangoe reridence of Julian on that side of the 

truislates, one of late date, speaks of straits would not be incompatible with 

Byan as goremor of Oeuta, but tells the his being truly a Spaniard. Ilyan Is 

storf of Cara in the usual manner. The eyidently not an Boropean Ibrm of the 

€h>ths may rery probably have possessed name, 
some of the Afncaa coast; so that tba 

VOL. n. 5 
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perfect) and on the presumptions adduced by Gayangos that 
Julian was not a noble Spaniard; but we cannot receive this 
celebrated legend at any rate with more than a very sceptical 
assent, not sufficient to warrant us in placing it among the 
authentic facts of history. 



I 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY TO THE DIET OF WORMS IN 149& 

8k^eh of Oermaa History under the Emperors cf the House of Saxony — Hoom 
of Franconia — Henry IT. — Uoose of Suabia — Frederic Barbarossa — Fall cf 
HfHury the Lion — Frederic n. — Extinction of House of Suabia — Changes in 
the Qermanic Constitution— Electors — Territorial Sovereignty of the Princes 

— Rodolph of Hapsbuig — State of the Empire after hto Time — Causes <xf 
DeeUne of Imperial Power — House of Luxemburg — Charles IT. — Qoldea 
Boll— House of Austria— Frederic HI.— Imperial Cities— ProTincial States 
—Maximilian — Diet of Worms — Abolition of Prirate Wars — bnperial Chamber 

— Aulie Council — Bohemia — Hungary — Switserland. 

After the deposition of Charles the Fat in 888, which 
finally severed the connection between France and Grermany,* 
Araulf, an illegitimate descendant of Charlemagne, obtained 
the throne of the latter country, in which he was separation 
succeeded by his son Louis.^ But upon the death of Germany 
of this prince in 911, the Grennan branch of that ^^*^ ^'*™*' 
dynasty became extinct There remained indeed Charles 
the Simple, acknowledged as king in some parts of France, 
bat rejected in others, and possessing no personal claims to 
respect The Grermans therefore wisely determined to choose 
a sovereign from among themselves. They were at this time 
divided into five nations, each under its own duke, and distin- 
guished by difference of laws, as well as of origin ; the Franks^ 
whose territory, comprising Franconia and the modem Pala- 
tinate, was considered as the cradle of the empire, and who 
seem to have arrogated some superiority over the rest, the 
Suabians, the Bavarians, the Saxons, under which name the 

1 There can he no question about this dependence of the crown in that age, 

hi a general sense. But several German which had been established by the treaty 

writers of the time assert that both of Verdun in 843, but proves the weak- 

Endes and Charles the Simple, riral ness of the competitors, and their want 

kings of France, acknowledged the feudal of patriotism. In Eudes it is more re- 

snperiority of Axnulf. Charles, says Re- markable than in Charles the Simple, a 

gino, r^^um quod nsurparerit ex manu man of feeble character, and a CarlOTin- 

^ns percepit. StruTlus, Corpus Hist, gian by birth. 

German, p. 202, 208. This ackoowledg- * The German princes had some hesita- 
ment of sovereignty in Amulf king of tion about the choice of Louis, but their 
Germany, who did not even pretend to partiality to the Cs^loringian line pro- 
be emperor, by both the claimants of vailed. Stmvius, p. 208 : quia reges 
Uie throne of France, Ibr such it virtually Vrancomm sempcor ex uno genere pro- 
was, though they do not appear to have cedebant, says an archbishop Hatto, in 
fHMHrecl homage, cannot aflbot the in- writing to the pope. 
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inhabitants of Lower Saxony alone and Westphalia were in- 
cluded, and the Lorrainers, who occupied the left bank of the 
Election of Rhine as far as its termination. The choice of 
Conrad. thcsc nations in their general assembly fell upon 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, according to some 
writers, or at least a man of high rank, and descended through 
females from Charlemagne.^ 

Conrad dying without male issue, the crown of Germany 
House of was bestowed upon Henry the Fowler, duke of 
®"°°^' Saxony, ancestor of the three Othos, who followed 
Henry the him in direct succession. To Henry, and to the 
l^^lii. first Otho, Germany was more indebted than to 
A?°936 ^"y sovereign since Charlemagne. The conquest 
otho n.* of Italy, and recovery of the imperial title, are in- 
oiho^iii. ^^^^ *^® °^^s* brilliant trophies of Otho the Great ; 
A.D.883. but he conferred far more unequivocal benefits 
upon his own country by completing what his father had 
begun, her liberation from the inroads of the Hungarians. 
Two marches, that of Misnia, erected by Henry the Fowler, 
and that of Austria, by Otho, were added to the Germanio 
territories by their victories.* 

A lineal succession of four descents without the least 
opposition seems to show that the Germans were disposed 
to consider their monarchy as fixed in the Saxon family. 
Otho II. and III. had been chosen each in his father^s life- 
time, and during legal infancy. The formality of election 
subsisted at that time in every European kingdom ; and the 
imperfect rights of birth required a ratification by public 
assent If at least France and England were hereditary 
monarchies in the tenth century, the same may surely be 
said of Germany ; since we find the lineal succession fully 
as well observed in the last as in the former. But upon the 
early and unexpected decease of Otho III., a momentary op- 
Henry II. position was offered to Henry duke of Bavaria, a 
A.1). 1002. collateral branch of the reigning family. He ob- 

1 Schmidt, Hist, des AUemands, t. U. dency to promote the improvement of 

p. 288. Strarius, Corpus HistorloD Oer< that territory, and. combined with the 

manicso, p. 210. The former of these discovery of the gold and silver minet 

writers does not consider Conrad as duke of Goslar under Otho I., rendered it the 

of Francbnia. richest and most important part of 

s Many towns in Germany, especially the empire. Struvius, p. 225 and 261. 

on the Saxon firontier, were built by Schmidt, t. ii. p. 822. Putter, Historical 

Henry I., who is said to have compelled Development of the German Gonstikii* 

every ninth man to take up his residence tlon, vol. i. p. 115. 
in them. TIUb had a remarkablo ten* 
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tained the crown, however, by what contemporary historians 
call an hereditary title,^ and it was not until his death in 
1024 tliat the house of Saxony was deemed to be extin« 
guished. 

No person had now any pretensions that could interfere 
witl^ the unbiassed suffrages of the nation ; and 
accordingly a general assembly was determined vranconia. 
by merit to elect Conrad, surnamed the Salic, a c^nj^ n 
nobleman of Franconia.^ From this prince sprang a.©. 1024. 
three successive emperors, Henry III., IV., and J^^^ioS^ 
V. Perhaps the imperial prerogatives over that ^^^^7JI 
insubordinate confederacy never reached so high a Heiiry v.* 
point as in the reign of Henry III., the second em- ^•'** ^^^ 
peror of the house of Fmnconia. It had been, as was natural, 
the object of all his predecessors, not only to render their 
throne hereditary, which, in effect, the nation was willing to 
concede, but to surround it with authority sufficient to control 
the leading vassals. These were the dukes of the four 
nations of Germany, Saxony, Bavaria, Suabia, and Franco- 
nia, and the three archbishops of the Rhenish cities, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne. Originally, as has been more fully 
shown in anothgr place, duchies, like counties, were temporary 
governments, bestowed at the pleasure of the crown. From 
this first stage they advanced to hereditary offices, and finally 
to patrimonial fiefs. But their progress was much slower in 
Germany than in France. Under the Saxon line of empe- 
rors, it appears probable that, although it was usual, and 
consonant to the prevailing notions of equity, to confer a 
duchy upon the nearest heir, yet no positive rule enforced 
this upon the emperor, and some instances of a contrary 
proceeding occurred.* But, if the royal prerogative in this 
respect stood higher than in France, there was a counter- 
ruling principle that prohibited the emperor from uniting a 
fief to his domain, or even retaining one which he had pos- 
sessed before his accession. Thus Otho the Great granted 

1 A maxima mnltitndine vox una re- * Schmidt, t. U. p. 893, 403. Strarius. 

^(Hidit ; Henricum, Christ! adjutorio, et p. 214, supposes the hereditary rights of 

jiue hflereditario, regnaturum. Ditmar dukes to tiave commenced under Conrad 

tpnd Struvium, p. 2i3. See other pas- T. ; but Schmidt is perhaps a better au- 

Mcea quoted in the same place. Schmidtj thority ; and Struvius afterwards men- 

t U. p. 410. tions the refusal of Otho I. to grant the 

* Conrad was descended fW>m a daugh- duchy of Bavaria to the sons of the last 

t>r of Otho the Great, and also fh>m duke, which, however, excited a rebel- 

Oonrad I. His first-cousin was duke of lion. p. 285. 
fkaneonia. StruTius; Sclimidt} PlUbl. 
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away his duchy of Saxony, and Henry 11. that of Bavaria. 
Otho the Great endeavored to counteract the effects of this 
custom by conferring the duchies that fell into his hands 
upon members of his own family. This policy, though appar- 
ently well conceived, proved of no advantage to Otho, his 
son and brother having mixed in several rebellions against 
him. It was revived, however, by Conrad II. and Henry 
m. The latter was invested by his father with the two 
duchies of Suabia and Bavaria. Upon his own accession 
he retained the former for six years, and even the latter for 
a short time. The duchy of Franconia, which became var 
cant, he did not regrant, but endeavored to set a precedent 
of uniting fiefs to the domain. At another time, after sen- 
tence of forfeiture against the duke of Bavaria, he bestowed 
that great province on his wife, the empress Agnes.^ He 
put an end altogether to the form of popular concurrence, 
which had been usual when the investiture of a duchy was 
conferred ; and even deposed dukes by the sentence of a few 
princes, without the consent of the diet* If we combine 
with these proofs of authority in the domestic administration 
of Henry III. his almost unlimited control over papal elec- 
tions, or rather the right of nomination that he acquired, we 
must consider him as the most absolute monarch in the 
annals of Germany. 

These ambitious measures of Henry HI. prepared fifty 
Unfortunate 7®^^ ^^ Calamity for his son. It is easy to per- 
reignof ccivc that the misfortunes of Henry IV. were 
Henry IV. primarily occasioned by the jealousy with which 
repeated violations of their constitutional usages had inspired 
the nobility.* The mere circumstance of Henry IV.'s mi- 
nority, under the guardianship of a woman, was enough to 
dissipate whatever power his father had acquired. Hanno, 
archbishop of Mentz, carried the young king away by force 
ft*om his mother, and governed Germany in his name ; till 
another archbishop, Adalbert of Bremen, obtained greater 
influence over him. Through the neglect of his education, 
Henry grew up with a character not well fitted to retrieve 
the mischief of so unprotected a minority; brave indeed, 

I Schmidt, t. iii. p. 25, 87> or Ascbafllenbnrg to have formed a eon- 

s Id. p. 207. spiraey to depose him, oat of reBentmont 

* In the Tery first year of Henry's for the iojuries they had sustjdned firam 

xeign, ^hile he was but six years old, the his fii^ther. StruTioSf p. 906. St. Biaie, 

princes of Saxony are said by Lambert t. iii. p. 248. 
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wen-natured, and afiable, but dissolute beyond measure, and 
addicted to low and debauched company. He was ^ ^ ^^^ 
soon involved in a desperate war with the Saxons, 
a nation valuing itself on its populousness and riches, jealous 
<^ the house of Franconia, who wore a crown that had 
bebnged to their own dukes, and indignant at Henry's con* 
duct in ercjcting fortresses throughout their country. 

In the progress of this war many of the chief princes 
evinced an unwillingness to support the emperor.^ Not- 
withstanding this, it would probably have terminated, as 
other icebellions had done, with no permanent loss to either 
party. But in the middle of this contest another far more 
memorable broke out with the Roman see, concerning ecde* 
siastical investitures. The motives of this famous quarrel 
wiU be explained in a different chapter of the present woric. 
Its effect in Germany was ruinous to Henry. A ^^^ yyj^ 
sentence, not only of excommunication, but of 
deposition, which Gregory VII. pronounced against him, 
gave a pretence to all his enemies, secret as well as avowed, 
to withdraw their allegiance.* At the head of these was 
Rodolph duke of Suabia, whom an assembly of revolted 
princes raised to the throne. We may perceive, in the con- 
ditions of Bodolph's election, a symptom of the real principle 
that animated the Grerman aristocracy against Henry IV. It 
was agreed that the kingdom should no longer be hereditary, 
not conferred on the son of a reigning monarch, unless his 
merit should challenge the popular approbation.' The pope 
strongly encouraged this plan of rendering the empire elec- 
tive, by which he hoped either eventually to secure the 
nomination of its chief for the Holy See, or at least, by 
flowing the seed of civil dissensions in Germany, to render 

1 Stmriiia. Schmidt. manifests great dissatisfltctioa with the 

s A party had been already formed, court of Rome, which he reproaches with 

who were meditating to depose Henry, dissimnlation and renality. 
Bis excommunication came just in time * Hoc etiam ibi consensu communi 

to confirm their resolutions. It appears comprobatum, Romani pontiflcb auo- 

eleai^, upon a littie consideration of toritate est corroboratum, ut regia po- 

Henry IV.'s reign, that the ecclesiastical testas nuUi per hsereditatem, sicut antea 

qnarnd was only secondary in the eyes fait consuetude, cederet, sed filius re^, 

m Oormany. The contest against him etiamsi ralde dignus esset, per electionem 

was a straggle of the aristocracy, jealous spontaneam, non per sncoisssionis lineam, 

of the imperial prerogatives which Con- rex proveniret : si yero non esset dignus 

lad n. and Henry m. bad strained to regis Alius, yel si noUet eum populus, 

IhentaKMt. Tbose who were in rebellion quem regem flicere yellet, haberet in 

Mpiinst Henry were not pleased with potestate populus. Bruno do Bello Sax- 

wlsory Vn. Bruno, author of a histo- onico, apud Struyium, p. 827* 

^ of the Saxon war, a ftuious inyeetiye, ' 
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Italy more independent. Henry IV., however, displayed 
greater abilities in his adversity than his early conduct had 
promised. In the last of several decisive battles, Rodolph, 
A D 1080. though victorious, was mortally wounded ; and no 
one cared to take up a gauntlet which was to be won 
with so much trouble and uncertainty. The Germans were 
sufficiently disposed to submit ; but Rome persevered in her 
unrelenting hatred. At the dose of Henry's long reign she . 
excited against him his eldest son, and, afler more than thirty 
years of hostility, had the satisfaction of wearing him down 
with misfortune, and casting out his body, as excommunicated, 
from its sepulchre. 

In the reign of his son Henry V. there is no event worthy 
Extinction of ^^ much attention, except the termination of .the 
tiie iiouse of great contest about investitures. At his death in 
Franconia. ^^25 the male line of the Franconian emper- 
ors was at an end. Frederic duke of Suabia, grandson by 
his mother of Henry IV., had inherited their pat- 
rimonial estates, and seemed to represent their 
dynasty. But both the last emperors had so many enemies, 
and a disposition to render the crown elective prevailed so 
Bicictioa of strongly among the leading princes, that Lothaire 
Lothaire. ^utg of Saxony was elevated to the throne, though 
rather in a tumultuous and irregular manner.* Lothaire, who 
had been engaged in a revolt against Henry V., and the chief 
of a nation that bore an inveterate hatred to the house of 
Franconia, was the natural enemy of the new family that 
derived •its importance and pretensions from that stock. It 
was the object of his reign, accordingly, to oppress the two 
brothers, Frederic and Conrad, of the Hohenstauffen or 
Suabian family. By this means he expected to secure the 
succession of the empire for his son-in-law. Henry, sur- 
named the Proud, who married Lothaire's only child, was 
fourth in descent from Welf, son of Azon marquis of Este, 
by Cunegonda, heiress of a distinguished family, the Welfe 
of Altorf in Suabia. Her son was invested with the duchy 

1 See an account of Lothaire^s election fiindamental principle of the Oerinanlo 

by a contemporary writer in Struvius, constitution firom tlie aceenion of Lo- 

L857. See also proofs of the dissatis- thaire. Previously to that era« birttt 

tion of the aristocracy at the Franco- seems to hare given not only a fkir title 

nian goTernment. Schmidt, t. ill. p. to preference, but a sort of inchoafit 

828. It was evidently their determination right, as in France, Spain, and England, 

to render the empire truly elective (Id. Lothaire irigned a capitulation at hiPtto* 

p. 885) : and perhaps we may date that coBsion. 
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of Bavaria in 1071. His descendant, Henry the Proud, 
represented also, through his mother, the ancient dukes of 
Saxony, surnamed Billung, from whom he derived the duchy 
of Luneburg. The wife of Lothaire transmitted to her 
daughter the patrimony of Henry the Fowler, consisting of 
EEanover and Brunswic Besides this great dowry, Lothaire 
bestowed upon his son-in-law the duchy of Saxony in addi- 
tion to that of Bavaria.^ 

This amazing preponderance, however, tended to alienate 
the princes of Germany from Lothaire's views in favor of 
Henry ; and the latter does not seem to have possessed abili- 
ties adequate to his eminent station. On the death of Lo- 
thaire in 1138 the partisans of the house of Suabia made a 
hasty and irregular election of Conrad, in which the Saxon 
Action found itself obliged to acquiesce.* The new emperor 
availed himself of the jealousy which Henry the Houie of 
Proud's aggrandizement had excited. Under pre- S^JJVjj, 
tence that two duchies could not legally be held by 
the same person, Henry was summoned to resign ^-^ ^• 
one of them ; and on his refusal, the diet pronounced that he 
had incurred a forfeiture of both. Henry made but little 
resistance, and before his death, which happened soon after- 
wards, saw himself stripped of all his hereditary as well aa 
acquired possessions. Upon this occasion the q^. ^ 
famous names of Guelf and Ghibelin were first Oueife and 
heard, which were destined to keep alive the fame <**"*>«^'"- 
of civil dissension in far distant countries, and after their 
meaning had been forgotten. The Guelfs, or Welfs, were, as 
I have said, the ancestors of Henry, and the name has be- 
come a sort of patronymic in his family. The word Ghibelin 
is derived from Wibelung, a town in Franconia, whence the 
emperors of that line are said to have sprung. The house 
of Suabia were considered in Germany as representing that 
of Franconia ; as the Guelfs may, without much impropriety, 
be deemed to represent the Saxon line.^ 

Though Conrad IH. left a son, the choice of the electors 
fell, at his own request, upon his nephew Frederic Frederic 
Barbarossa.* The most conspicuous events of this BarharoM*. 
great emperor's life belong to the history of Italy. At home 

> PiSiflkl, Abr^ Chroaoloffkitie de * Schmidt. 

t'Htetoire d^Allema^e, t. i. p. 28Q. (Pa- * Struriiu, p 870 and 878. 

Ik, 1777.) Gibbon's AnUquitiea of tba 4StniTiak 
Bovam of Bmnswio 
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he was feared and respected ; the imperial prerogatives stood 
as high during his reign as, after their previous decline, it 
was possible for a single man to carry them.^ But the only 
circumstance which appears memorable enough for the pres- 
ftoi of ent sketch is the second fall of the Guelfs. Henry 

Henry the the Lion, SOU of Henry the Proud, had been re- 
stored by Conrad HI. to his father's duchy of 
A.D. 1178. Saxony, resigning his claim to that of Bavaria 
which had been conferred on the margrave of Austria. This 
renunciation, which indeed was only made in his name during 
childhood, did not prevent him from urging the emperor 
Frederic to restore the whole of his birthright ; and Fred- 
eric, his first-cousin, whose life he had saved in a sedition at 
Rome, was induced to comply with this request in 1156. Far 
fix)m evincing that political jealousy which some writers im 
pute to him, the emperor seems to have carried his generosity 
beyond the limits of prudence. For many years their unioi 
was apparently cordial. But, whether it was that Henry took 
umbrage at part of Frederic's conduct,^ or that mere ambition 
rendered him ungrateful, he certainly abandoned his sover- 
eign in a moment of distress, refusing to give any assistance 
in that expedition into Lombardy which ended in the unsuc- 
cessful battle of Legnano. Frederic could not forgive this 
injury, and, taking advantage of complaints, which Henry's 
power and haughtiness had produced, summoned him to an- 
swer charges in a general diet. The duke refused to appear, 
and, being adjudged contumacious, a sentence of confiscation, 
similar to that which ruined his father, fell upon his head ; 
and the vast imperial fiefs that he possessed were shared 
among some potent enemies.^ He made an ineffectual resist- 
ance ; like his father, he appears to have owed more to for- 
tune than to nature ; and after three years' exile, was obliged 
to remain content with the restoration of his alodial estates 
in Saxony. These, ^hy years afterwards, were converted 
into imperial fiefs, and became the two duchies of the house 

1 Pfeffelf p. 841. onay of the Ouelfii, and as Ul^^ally pio 

> Fredeiio had obtained the snccession scribed by the diet. But the proTocationa 

of Wolf marquis of Tuscany, uncle of he had ^ven Frederic are undeniable; 

Henry the Lion, who probablv considered and, without pretending to decide on • 

hlmfelf as entitled to expect it. Schmidt, question of German history, I do not see 

p. 427. that there was any precipitancy or mani 

s Putter, in his Historical DeTelopment fest breach of justice in the course of 

of the Constitution of the German Em- proceedings a^pJnst him. Schmidt, Pfef 

Dire, is inclined to consider Henry the fel, and StruTius do not represent the 

MOD aa aacrifioed to the emperor's Jeal- condemnation of Henry aa unjust 
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of Bninswic, the lineal representatives of Henry the Lion, 
and inheritors of the name of Guelf.^ 

Notwithstanding the prevailing spirit of the Grerman 
oligarchy, Frederic Barbarossa had found no difficulty in 
procuring the election of his son Henry, even during infancy, 
as his successor.* The fall of Henry the Lion Henry vi. 
had greatly weakened the ducal authority in **'*• *^^* 
Saxony and Bavaria; the princes who acquired that title, 
especially in the former country, finding that the secular and 
spiritual nobility of the first class had taken the opportunity 
to raise themselves into an immediate dependence upon the 
empire. Henry VI. came, therefore, to the crown with con- 
siderable advantages in respect of prerogative; and these 
inspired him with the bold scheme of declaring the empire 
hereditary. One is more surprised to find that he had no 
contemptible prospect of success in this attempt: fifly-two 
princes, and even what appears hardly credible, the See of 
Borne, under Clement IH., having been induced to concur in 
it But the Saxons made so vigorous an opposition, that 
Henry did not think it advisable to persevere.' He procured, 
however, the election of his son Frederic, an infant only two 
years old. But, the emperor dying almost immediately, a 
powerful body of princes, supported by Pope Innocent IIL, 
were desirous to withdraw their consent. Philip p^yp ^^^ 
duke of Suabia, the late king's brother, unable to ^**»<>-^ 
secure his nephew's succession, brought about his *'** 
own election by one party, while another chose Otho of 
Brunswic, younger son of Henry the Lion. This double 
election renewed the rivalry between the Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lins, and threw Grermany into confusion for several years. 
Philip, whose pretensions appear to be the more legitimate 
of the two, gained .ground upon his adversary, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the pope, till he was assassinated in 
consequence of a private resentment Otho IV. reaped the 
benefit of a crime in which he did not participate, and became 
for some years undisputed sovereign. But, having offended 
the pope by not entirely abandoning his imperial ^^ j^oe. 
rights over Italy, he had, in the latter part of his 
reign, to contend against Frederic, son of Henry VI., who, 

1 Putter, p. 220. tern, dlstineUL prozimoniin snocessione. 

« StruviuB, p. 418. transiret, et sic in ipio terminus asset 

« Struvf OS, p. 424. Impetraylt a tvb- electionis, principiamqae snccessirsB dir 

ditis, at cessante pristina Palatinorum nitatls. Gcrras. TUburiens. ibidem. 

dectfone, imperlmn in ipsius posterita* 
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having grown up to manhood, came into Germany as heir of 
the house of Suabia, and, what was not very usual in his own 
history, or that of his family, the favored candidate of the 
Holy See. Otho IV. had been almost entirely deserted except 
by his natural subjects, when his death, in 1218, removed 
every difficulty, and left Frederic II. in the peaceable posses- 
sion of Germany. 

The eventful life of Frederic II. was chiefly passed in 
^^^. J, Italy. To preserve his hereditary dominions, and 
chastise the Lombard cities, were the leading ob* 
jects of his political and military career. He paid therefore 
but little attention to Germany, from which it was in vain 
for any emperor to expect effectual assistance towards objects 
of his own. Careless of prerogatives which it seemed hardly 
worth an effort to preserve, he sanctioned the independence 
of the princes, which may be properly dated from his reign. 
In return, they readily elected his son Hen^y king of the 
Romans ; and on his being implicated in a rebellion, deposed 
him with equal readiness, and substituted his brother Conrad 
at the emperor's request.^ But in the latter part of Fred- 
eric's reign the deadly hatred of Rome penetrated beyond 
Oonae- ^^^® Alps. After his solemn deposition in the coun- 

quonceaof cil of Lyons, he was inc^able, in ecclesiastical 
of LyoM? eyes, of holding the imperial sceptre. Innocent 
A D. 1245. ^^* ^^"°^> however, some difficulty in setting up a 
rival emperor. Henry landgrave of Thuringia 
A.©. I2i8. made an indifferent figure in this character. Upon 
his death, William count of Holland was chosen by the party 
adverse to Frederic and his son Conrad ; and after the em- 
peror's death he had some success against the latter. It is 
hard indeed to say that any one was actually sovereign foi 
twenty-two years that followed the death of Frederic II.: 
Qnad in- ^ period of Contested title and universal anarchy, 
tanmvm, which is usually denominated the grand interreg- 
num. On the decease of William of Holland, in 
AD. 1272. 1256, a schism among the electors produced the 
Richard of double choice of Richard earl of Cornwall, and 
oomwau. Alfonso X. king of Castile. It seems not easy to 
determine which of these candidates had a legal majority of 
votes; ^ but the subsequent recognition of almost all Germany, 

1 StruTius, p. 467. of Tretes, haTing got po eo e ari on of the 

* The eleoUon ought Im^IIj to haTe town, shut out the archbifhopi of Ments 

been made at Viankibrt. fiut the elector and Oologoe and the count palatlnej om 
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and a sort of possession evidenced bj public acts, which have 
been held valid, as well as the general consent of contem- 
poraries, may justify us in adding Richard to the imperial 
list. The choice indeed was ridiculous, as he possessed no 
talents which could compensate for his want of power ; but 
the electors attained their objects ; to perpetuate a state of 
confusion by which their own independence was consolidated, 
and to plunder without scruple a man, like Didius at Rome, 
rich and foolish enough to purchase the first place upon 
earth. 

That place indeed was now become a mockery of great- 
ness. For more than two centuries, notwithstand- 
ing the temporary influence of Frederic Barbarossa ISmani?** 
and his son, the imperial authority had been «>nititu- 
in a state of gradual decay. From the time of 
Frederic II. it had bordered upon absolute insignificance; 
and the more prudent Grerman princes were slow to canvass 
ior a dignity so little accompanied by respect The changes 
wrought in the Germanic constitution during the period of 
the Suabian emperors chiefly consist in the establishment of 
an oligarchy of electors, and of the territorial sovereignty of 
the princes. 

1. At the extinction of the Franconian line by the death 
of Henry V. it was determined by the Grerman 
nobility to make their empire practically elective, 
admitting no right, or even natural pretension, in the eldest 
son of a reigning sovereign. Their choice upon former oc- 
casions had been made by free and general sufirage. But it 
may be presumed that each nation voted unanimously, and 
according to the disposition of its duke. It is probable, too, 
that the leaders, afler discussing in previous deliberations the 
Agents of the several candidates, submitted their own resolu- 
tions to the assembly, which would generally concur in them 
without hesitation. At the election of Lothaire, in 1124, we 

pntenre of appzehendiog Tiolenee. They Ottocar had yoted for AlfonsOf and that 

met under the ^trails, and there elected he ^d not think fit to recognize their 

Richard. Afterwards Alfbnso wag cho«en act. 

hj the Totee of Treves, Saxony, and There can be no doubt that Richard 
Brandenburg, mstorians diflfer about was de facto sovereign of Germany ; and 
the vote of Ottocar king of Bohemia, it is singular that Struvius should assert 
vhich would turn the scale. Some time the contrary, on the authority of an in- 
after the election it is certain Uiat he strument of Rodolph, which expressly 
w*a 00 the side of Richard. Perhaps we designates him king, per quondam 
may collect from the opposite statements Riclutrdum regem illustrraii. StruT. p. 
la Strofins, p. 504* that the proxies of 502. 
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find an evident instance of this previous choice, or, as it was 
called, prcetaxatzon, from which the electoral college of Grer« 
many has been derived. The princes, it is said, trusted the 
choice of an emperor to ten persons, in whose judgment they 
promised to acquiesce.^ This precedent was, in all likeli- 
hood, followed at all subsequent elections. The proo& indeed 
are not perfectly clear. But in the famous privilege of 
Austria, granted by Frederic I. in 1156, he bestows a rank 
upon the newly-created duke of that country, immediately 
after the electing princes (post principes electores); * a strong 
presumption that the right of pretaxation was not only estab- 
lished, but limited to a few definite persons. In a letter of 
Innocent III., concerning the double election of Philip and 
Otho in 1198, he asserts the latter to have had a majority in 
his favor of those to whom the right of election chiefly be- 
longs (ad quos principaliter spectat electio).^ And a law of 
Otho in 1208, if it be genuine, appears to fix the exclusive 
privilege of the seven electors.^ Nevertheless, so obscure is 
this important part of the Germanic system, that we find 
four ecclesiastical and two secular princes concurring with 
the regular electors in the act, as reported by a contemporary 
writer, that creates Conrad, son of Frederic II., kiug of the 
Romans.* This, however, may have been an irregular de- 
viation from the principle already established. But it is 
admitted that all the princes retained, at least during the 
twelfth century, their consenting suffrage ; like the laity in 
an episcopal election, whose approbation continued to be 
necessary long after the real power of choice had been 
withdrawn fix)m them.* 

It is not easy to account for all the circumstances that 
gave to seven spiritual and temporal princes this distinguish- 
ed preeminence. The three archbishops, Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologne, were always indeed at the head of the German 
church. But the secular electors should naturally have been 
the dukes of four nations : Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, and 
Bavaria. We find, however, only the first of these in the 

1 Stmyiofl, p. 867. Sdunidt, t, Ui. the style of the aet of election fiom tht 

p. 881. Chronicle of Francis Pippin, 

t Schmidt, t. iU. p. 890. « This is maniltet by the Tarions pea. 

* Pfeffel, p. 800. sages relatiog to the elections of PhiUp 

« Schmidt, t. ir. p. 80. and Otho, quoted by StmTias, p. 438^ 

» This is not mentioned in Stmylns, or 480. Seejtoo, PftAdi obi snpra. Schmidt, 

Ibe other Oerm%n writers. But Denina t. tr. p. 79. 
/BiTolaaioni d'IMia, 1. ix. o. 9) quotea 
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undisputed exerdse of a vote. It seems probable tbat, wben 
the electoral princes came to be distinguished from the resty 
their privilege was considered as peculiarly connected with 
the discharge of one of the great offices in the imperial 
court These w^e attached, as early as the diet of Mentz 
in 1184, to the four electors, who ever afterwards possessed 
them : the duke of Saxony having then officiated as arch* 
marshal, the count palatine of the Rhine as arch-steward, 
the king of Bohemia as arch-Ksupbearer, and the margrave 
of Brandenburg as arch-chamberlain of the empire.^ But 
it still continues a problem why the three latter offices, with 
the electoral capacity as their incident, should not rather have 
been granted to the dukes of Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. 
I have seen no adequate explanation of this circumstance ; 
which may perhaps lead us to presume that the right of pre- 
election was not quite so soon confined to the precise number 
of seven princes. The final extinction of two great original 
duchies, Franconia and Suabia, in the thirteenth century, 
left the electoral rights of the count palatine and the mar- 
grave of Brandenburg beyond dispute. But the dukes of 
Bavaria continued to daim a vote in opposition to the kings 
of Bohemia. At the election of Bodolph in 1272 the two 
brothers of the house of Wittelsbach voted separately, as 
count palatine and duke of Lower Bavaria. Ottocar was ex- 
duded upon this occasion ; and it was not till 1290 that the 
snffinge of Bohemia was fully recognized. The Palatine 
and Bavarian branches, however, continued to enjoy their 
£unily vote conjointly, by a determination of Bodolph ; upon 
which Louis of Bavaria slightly innovated, by rendering the 
suffi-s^ alternate. But the Golden BuU of Charles IV. put 
an end to all doubts on the rights of electoral houses, and ab- 
solutely exduded Bavaria from voting. The limitation to 
seven electors, first perhaps fixed by acddent, came to be in- 
vested with a sort of mysterious importance, and certainly 
was considered, untU times comparatively recent, as a funda- 
mental law of the empire.* 

2. It might appear natural to expect that an oligarchy of 
seven persons, who had thus excluded their equals PrinoM and 
from all share in the election of a sovereign, would fenorro?*" 
assume still greater authority, and trespass fur- ^^^* 

1 Sehmidt, t. !▼. p. 78. 

s IMd. p. 78, 668 ; Patter, p. 274; PftflU, p. 486, M6 ; StniTliis, p. 6U. 
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ther upon the less powerful vassals of the empire. But 
while tiie electors were establishing their peculiar privilege, 
the class immediately inferior raised itself by important acqui- 
sitions of power. The German dukes, even ailer they be- 
came hereditary, did not succeed in compelling the chief nobil- 
ity within their limits to hold their lands in fief so completely 
as the peers of France had done. The nobles of Suabia re- 
fused to follow their duke into the field against the emperor 
Conrad 11.^ Of this aristocracy the superior class were de- 
nominated princes ; an appellation which, after the eleventh 
century, distinguished them from the untitled nobility, most of 
whom were their vassals. They were constituent parts of all 
diets ; and though gradually deprived of their original partici- 
pation in electing an emperor, possessed, in all other respects, 
the same rights as the dukes or electors. Some of them were 
fully equal to the electors in birth as well as extent of domin- 
ions ; such as the princely houses of Austria, Hesse, Bninswic, 
dnd Misnia. By the division of Henry the Lion's vast terri- 
tories,*'* and by the absolute extinction of the Suabian family 
in the following century, a great many princes acquired ad- 
ditional weight. Of the ancient duchies, only Saxony and 
Bavaria remained ; the former of which especially was so dis- 
membered, that it was vain to attempt any renewal of the 
ducal jurisdiction. That of the emperor, formerly exercised 
by the counts palatine, went almost equally into disuse during 
the contest between Philip and Otho IV. The princes ac- 
cordingly had acted with sovereign independence within their 
own fiefs before the reign of Frederic II. ; but the legal rec- 
ognition of their immunities was reserved for two edicts ot 
that emperor ; one, in 1220, relating to ecclesiastical, and the 
other, in 1232, to secular princes. By these he engaged nei- 
ther to levy the customary imperial dues, nor to permit the 
jurisdiction of the palatine judges, within the limits of a state 
of the empire ; * concessions that amounted to little less than 
an abdication of his own sovereignty. From this epoch the 
territorial independence of the states may be dated. 

A class of titled nobility, inferior to the princes, were the 
counts of the empire, who seem to have been separated from 
the former in the twelfth century, and to have lost at the same 

1 Pfefifel, p. 209. qidte a new ftce to Germany, in PftOel, 

s See the arrangements made In conse- p. 234 ; also p. 437. 
gaenoe of Henry'i fdrfeitove, which gave s Pfeffoi, p. 894; Patter, p. 288. 
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time their right of voting in the diets.* In some parts of 
Grennany, cluefly in Franconia and upon the Rhine, there 
always existed a very numerous body of lower nobility ; unti- 
tled at least till modem times, but subject to no superior ex- 
cept the emperor. These are supposod to have become tm- 
mediate, after the destruction of the house of Suabia, within 
whose duchies they had been comprehended.* 

A short interval elapsed after the death of Richard of Corn- 
wall before the electors could be induced, by the . 
deplorable state of confusion into which Germany Rodoiph of 
had Mien, to fill the imperial throne. Their choice ^^,^^: 
was however the best that could have been made. 
It fell upon Rodoiph count of Hapsburg, a prince of very an- 
cient family, and of considerable possessions as well in Switz- 
erland as upon each bank of the Upper Rhine, but not suffi- 
ciently powerful to alarm the electoral oligarchy. Rodoiph was 
brave, active, and just ; but his characteristic quality appears 
to have been good sense, and judgment of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Of this he gave a signal proof in 
relinquishing the favorite project of so many preceding em- 
perors, and leaving Italy altogether to itself. At home he 
manifested a vigilant spirit in administering justice, and is 
said to have destroyed seventy strongholds of noble robbers in 
Thuringia and other parts, bringing many of the criminals to 
capital punishment.' But he wisely avoided giving offence to 
the more powerful princes ; and during his reign there were 
hardly any rebellions in Germany. 

It was a very reasonable object of every emperor to ag- 
grandize his family by investing his near kindred inyestment 
with vacant fiefs ; but no one was so fortunate in ^ber/iSth 
his opportunities as Rodoiph. At his accession, duchy of 
Austria, Styria, and Camiola were in the hands of '^'***^- 
Ottocar king of Bohemia. These extensive and fertile coun- 
tries had been formed into a march or margraviate, after the 
victories of Otho the Great over the Hungarians. Frederic 
Barbarossa erected them into a duchy, with many distinguish 
ed privileges, especially that of female succession, hithert 

1 In the instrmnents relating to the *Pfeffel, p. 466; Putter, p. 264; Stru 

election of Otho IV. the princes sign yins<, p. 611. 
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nnknown in the feudal principalities of Germany.^ Upon 
the extinction of the house of Bamberg, which had enjoyed 
this duchy, it was granted by Frederic 11. to a cousin of his 
own name ; after whose death a disputed succession gave rise 
to several changes, and ultimately enabled Ottocar to gain 
possession of the country. Against this king of Bohemia 
A D 1288 Rodolph waged two successful wars, and recovered 
the Austrian provinces, which, as vacant fiefs, he 
conferred, with the consent of the diet, upon his son Albert^ 
Notwithstanding the merit and popularity of Bodolph, 
state of the *^® electors refused to choose his son king of the 
empire after Romans in his lifetime ; and, after his death, de- 
Bodoiph. termined to avoid the appearance of hereditary 
succession, put Adolphus of Nassau upon the throne. There 
Adoiphufl. is very little to attract nodce in the domestic history 
iibisrt?* <>^the empire during the next two centuries. From 
A.D. 1298. Adolphus to Sigismund every emperor had either to 
?D^88^* struggle against a competitor claiming the majority 
Louis IV. of votes at his election, or against a combination 
ChariM IV. of the electors to dethrone him. The imperial 
w** ^^i* authority became more and more ineffective ; 
A.D. 1878. * yet it was frequentiy made a subject of reproach 
J^^^JJjjQ against the emperors that they did not main- 
sigismimd. tain a sovereignty to which no one was disposed to 

It may appear surprising that the Grermanic confederacy 
under the nominal supremacy of an emperor should have 
been preserved in circumstances apparently so calculated to 
dissolve it But, besides the natural effect of prejudice and a 
£sunous name, there were sufficient reasons to induce the elec- 
tors to preserve a form of government in which they bore so 

1 The priTil^efl of Austria were granted yins, p. 468. The inatroment runs aa 
to the margraTe Henry in 1166, dv way fbllows: Dncatos Aufltrias et Styriau 
of indemnity for hia reetitatton of Bara- cum pertinentiia et terminis snis qnoi 
ria to Henry the Lion. The territory hactenus habnit, ad nomen et honorem 
between the Inn and the Ema was aepa- reglum tranaferentea, te haotenna dnca- 
xated firom the latter prorinoe, and an- tnum praedictonun dnoem, de poteetatia 
nezed to Anatria at thia time. The nostrsB plenitudine et magniflcentift 
dnkea of Austria are declared equal in special! promoremna in regmn, per liber- 
rank to the palatine archdukes (archi- tatea et jura pnedictum reglum tnum 
dueibua palatinia). Thia ezpreasion gare praesentia epi^rammatia auctoritate do- 
a hint to the duke Rodolph IV. to aa- nantea, quae regiam deceant dignitatem; 
tnme the title of archduke of Auatria. ut tamen ex honore quern tlln Ubenttf 
Schmidt, t. iii. p. 890. Frederic n. eyen addimua, nihil honoria et Juria noacrl 
created the duke of Auatria king : a Tery diadematia aut imperii aubtrahatur. 
enrious Ikct, though neither he nor hia * Struyiua, p. 626 ; Schmidt ; Oon. 
focoeMon erw aaaumed the title. Stru- 
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decided a sway. Accident had in a considerable degree re- 
stricted the electoral suffrages to seven princes. Without 
the college there were houses more substantially powerful 
than any within it. The duchy of Saxony had been subdi- 
vided by repeated partitions among children, till the electoral 
right was vested in a prince who possessed only the small 
territory of Wittenberg. The great families of Austria, Ba- 
varia, and Luxemburg, though not electoral, were the real 
heads of the Grerman body ; and though the two former lost 
much of their influence for a time through the pernicious 
custom of partition, the empire seldom looked for its head to 
any other house than one of these three. 

While the duchies and counties of Germany retained their 
original character of offices or governments, they ciutomof 
were of course, even though considered as hered- petition. 
itary, not subject to partition among children. When they 
acquired the nature of fiefs, it was still consonant to the prin- 
ciples of a feudal tenure that the eldest son should inherit 
according to the law of primogeniture ; an inferior provision 
or appanage, at most, being reserved for the younger children. 
The law of England favored the eldest exclusively ; that of 
France gave him great advantages. But in Grermany a dif- 
ferent rule began to prevail about the thirteenth century.* 
An equal partition of the inheritance, without the least regard 
to priority of birth, was the general law of its principalities. 
Sometimes this was effected by undivided possession, or ten- 
ancy in common, the brothers residing together, and reigning 
jointly. This tended to preserve the integrity of dominion ; 
but as it was frequently incommodious, a more usual practice 
was to divide the territory. From such partitions are derived 
those numerous independent principalities of the same house, 
many of which still Subsist in Germany. In 1589 there were 
eight reigning princes of the Palatine family; and fourteen, 
in 1675, of that of Saxony.* Originally these partitions were 
in general absolute and without reversion ; but, as their effect 
in weakening families became evident, a practice was intro- 
duced of making compacts of reciprocal succession, by which 
ft fief was prevented ftom escheating to the empire, tmtil all 

1 Sehmidt, t. ir. p. 66. Pftflblf p. 289, Tided into two bnmehes, Baden and 

maintains that partitions were not intro- Hochberg, in 1190, witli liglits of mutnal 

diMed till the latter end of the thirteenth rerersion. 
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the male posterity of the first feudatory should be extinct. 
Thus, while the German empire survived, all the princes of 
Hesse or of Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succes- 
sion, or what our lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other's 
dominions. A different system was gradually adopted. By 
the Grolden Bull of Charles IV. the electorjd territory, that 
is, the particular district to which the electoral suffrage was 
inseparably attached, became incapable of partition, and was 
to descend to the eldest son. In the fifteenth century the 
present house of Brandenburg set the first example of estab- 
lishing primogeniture by law; the principalities of Anspach 
and Bayreuth were dismembered fix)m it for the benefit of 
younger branches ; but it was declared that all the other do* 
minions of the family should for the future belong exclusively 
to the reigning elector. This politic measure was adopted in 
several other families; but, even in the sixteenth century, 
the prejudice was not removed, and some German princes 
denounced curses on their posterity, if they should introduce 
the impious custom of primogeniture.^ Notwithstanding these 
subdivisions, and the most remarkable of those which I have 
mentioned are of a date rather subsequent to the middle ages, 
the antagonist principle of consolidation by various means of 
acquisition was so actively at work that several princely 
houses, especially those of HohenzoUem or Brandenburg, of 
Hesse, Wirtemburg, and the Palatinate, derive their impor- 
tance from the same era, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
in which the prejudice against primogeniture was the strong- 
est And thus it will often be found in private patrimonies ; 
the tendency to consolidation of property works more rapidly 
than that to its disintegration by a law of gavelkind. 

Weakened by these subdivisions, the principalities of Ger- 
many in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries shrink to a 
more and more diminutive size in the scale of nations. But 
HoQM of one family, the most illustrious of the former age, 
Luxemburg, ^^s less exposed to this enfeebling system. Henry 
YII. count of Luxemburg, a man of much more personal 
merit than hereditary importance, was elevated to the empire 
in 1308>' Most part of his short reig]» he passed in Italy ; 
but he had a fortunate opportunity of obtaining the crown of 
Bohemia for his son. John king of Bohemia did not himself 

1 PMBbI, p. 280. 
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wear the imperial crown ; but three of his descendants pos- 
sessed it, with less interruption than could have been expected. 
His son "Charles IV. succeeded Louis of Bavaria in 1347; 
not indeed without opposition, for a double election and a civil 
war were matters of course in Germany. Charles IV. has 
been treated with more derision by his contemporaries, and 
consequently by later writers, than almost any prince in his- 
tory ; yet he was remarkably successful in the only objects 
th^ he seriously pursued. Deficient in personal courage, 
insensible of humiliation, bending without shame to the pope, 
to the Itsdians, to the electors, so poor and so little reverenced 
as to be arrested by a butcher at Worms for want of paying 
bis demand, Charles IV. affords a proof that a certain dex- 
terity and cold-blooded perseverance may occasionally supply, 
in a sovereign, the want of more respectable qualities. He 
has been reproached with neglecting the empire. But he 
never designed to trouble himself about the empire, except 
for his private ends. He did not neglect the kingdom of 
Bohemia, to which he almost seemed to render Germany a 
province. Bohemia had been long considered as a fief of 
the empire, and indeed could pretend to an electoral vote by 
no other title. Charles, however, gave the states by law the 
right of choosing a king, on the extinction of the royal family, 
which seems derogatory to the imperial prerogative.^ It was 
much more material that, upon acquiring Brandenburg, partly 
by conquest, and partly by a compact of succession in 1373, 
he not only invested his sons with it, which was conformable 
to usage, but tried to annex that electorate forever to the 
kingdom of Bohemia.^ He constantly resided at Prague, 
where he founded a celebrated university, and embellished 
the city with buildings. Tliis kingdom, augmented also dur- 
ing his reign by the acquisition of Silesia, he bequeathed to 
his son "Wenceslaus, for whom, by pliancy towards the elec- 
tors and the court of Home, he had procured, against all 
recent example, the imperial succession.' 

The reign of Charles IV. is distinguished in the constitu- 
tional history of the empire by his Golden Bull ; ooiden buU. 
an instrument which finally ascertained the pre- ^'^' ^^^* 
rogatives of the electoral college. The Golden Bull ter- 
minated the disputes which had arisen between different 

t Strayios, p, 641. 
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members of the same house as to their right of sufirage, 
which was declared inherent in certain definite territories. 
The number was absolutely restrained to seven. The place 
of legal imperial elections was fixed at Frankfort ; of coro- 
nations, at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and the latter ceremony was to 
be performed by the archbishop of Cologne. These regula- 
tions, though consonant to ancient usage, had not always been 
observed, and their neglect had sometimes excited questions 
as to the validity of elections. The dignity of elector was 
enhanced by the Grolden Bull as highly as an imperial edict 
could carry it ; they were declared equal to kings, and con- 
spiracy against their persons incurred the penalty of high 
treason.^ Many other privileges are granted to render them 
more completely sovereign within their dominions. It seems 
extraordinary that Charles should have voluntarily elevated 
an oUgar4 from whose pretensions his predecessors had 
frequently suffered injury. But he had more to apprehend 
from the two great families of Bavaria and Austria, whom 
he relatively depressed by giving such a preponderance to 
the seven electors, than from any members of the college. 
By his compact with Brandenburg he had a fair prospect of 
adding a second vote to his own ; and there was more room 
for intrigue and management, which Charles always preferred 
to arms, with a small number, than with the whole body of 
princes. 

The next reign, nevertheless, evinced the danger of in- 
Depojdtion Vesting the electors with such preponderating 
rfVences- authority. Wenceslaus, a supine and voluptuous 
man, less respected, and more negligent of 
Grermany, if possible, than his father, was regularly deposed 
by a majority of the electoral college in 1400. Tbis right, 
if it is to be considered as a right, they had already used 
against Adolphus of Nassau in 1298, and against Louis of 
Bavaria in 1346. They chose Robert count palatine instead 
of Wenceslaus ; and though the latter did not cease to have 
some adherents, Robert has generally been counted among 
the lawful emperors.* Upon his death the empire returned 

1 Pfeffel, p. 666; Putter, p. 271: * Ifanj of the cities beeldef some 
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to the house of Luxemburg; Wenceslaus himself waiving 
his rights in favor of his brother Sigismund of Hungary.^ 

The house of Austria had hitherto given but two emperors 
to Germany, Bodolph its founder, and his son House of 
Albert, whom a* successful rebellion elevated in -^'wtito. 
the place of Adolphus, Upon the death of Hemy of Lux- 
emburg, in 1313, Frederic, son of Albert, disputed the 
election of Louis duke of Bavaria, alleging a majority of 
genuine votes. This produced a civil war, in which the 
Austrian party were entirely worsted. Though they ad- 
vanced no pretensions to the imperial dignity during the rest 
of the fourteenth century, the princes of that line added to 
their possessions Carinthia, Istria, and the Tyrol. As a 
counterbalance to these acquisitions, they lost a great part of 
their ancient inheritance by unsuccessful wars with the Swiss. 
According to the custom of partition, so injurious to princely 
houses, their dominions were divided among three branches : 
one reigning in Austria, a second in Styria and Albert n. 
the adjacent provinces, a third in the T^rol and ^'^- ^**- 
Alsace. This had in a considerable degree eclipsed the 
glory of the house of Hapsburg. But it was now its destiny 
to revive, and to enter upon a career of prosperity which has 
never since been permanently interrupted. Albert duke of 
Austria, who had married Sigismund's only daughter, the 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, was raised to the imperial 
throne upon the death of his father-in-law in 1437. He died 
in two years, leaving his wife pregnant with a son, Ladislaus 
Posthumus, who afterwards reigned in the two kingdoms just 
mentioned ; and the choice of the electors fell upon Frederic 
duke of Styria, second-cousin of the last emperor, from 
whose posterity it never departed, except in a single instance, 
upon the extinction of his male line in 1740. 

Frederic HL reigned fifly-three years, a longer period 
than any of his predecessors ; and his personal ^^^^ ^^ 
character was more insignificant. With better Frederic ni. 
fortune than could be expected, considering both i^-^**^"" 
these circumstances, he escaped any overt attempt 

1 This election of Sigtemund mm not m» not crowned %t Frankfort, has nerer 

noeontested: Joi8e,or Jodoons,margraTe been redconed among the emperors, 

of HoraTia, haTing been chosen, as ikr thoagh modem critics agree that his 

as appears, by a legal majority. Hover- title was ledtimate. StruTins, p. 684 ; 

er, his deatii within three months re* PIbffel, p. GLs. 
IWTB4 the difllcalty; and Josse, whc 
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to depose him, though such a project was sometimes in agi- 
tation. He reigned during an interesting age, full of 
remarkable events, and big with others of more leading 
importance. The destruction of the Greek empire, and 
appearance of the victorious crescent upon the Danube, gave 
an unhappj distinction to the earlier years of his reign, and 
displayed his mean and pusillanimous character in circum- 
stances which demanded a hero. At a later season he was 
drawn into coutentions with France and Burgundy, which 
ultimately produced a new and more general combination 
of Em'opean politics. Frederic, always poor, and scarcely 
able to protect himself in Austria from the seditions of his 
subjects, or the inroads of the king of Hungary, was yet 
another founder of his family, and left their fortunes incom- 
parably more prosperous than at his accession.^ The mar- 
riage of his son Maximilian with the heiress of Burgundy 
began that aggrandizement of the house of Austria which 
Frederic seems to have anticipated.* The electors, who had 

1 Ranke has drawn the character of A character of such ohstinate passlTe 
Frederic in. more ikvorahly, on the resistance was well fitted for his station 
whole, than preceding historians, and in that age; spite of his poverty and 
with a discriminatton which enahles us weakness, he was hereditary sovereign 
to account hetter for his success in the of extensive and fertile territories ; he 
ohjects which he had at heart. " From was not loved, feared, or respected, but 
his youth he had been inured to trouble he was necessary ; he was a German, and 
and adversity. When compelled to yield, therefore not to be exchanged for a king 
he never gave up a point, and always of Hungary or Bohemia ; he was, not as 
gained the mastery in the end. The Frederic of Austria, but as elected em- 
maintenance of his prerogatives was the peror, the sole hope for a more settled 
governing principle ofall his actions, the rule, for public peace, for the mainte- 
more b^use tiiey acquired an ideal nance of a confederal^ so ill held togeUi- 
value firom their connection with the im- er by any other tie. Hence he succ^ded 
perial dignity. It cost him a long and in what seemed so difficult — in pro- 
severe struggle to allow his son to be curing the election of Maximilian as 
crowned king of the Romans ; he wished king of the Bomans ; and interested the 
to take the supreme authority undivided German diet in maintaining the Burgnn- 
with him to the grave : in no case would dian inheritance, the western provinces of 
he grant Maximilian any independent the Netherlands, which the latter*s mar- 
share in the administration of govern- riage brought into the house of Austria, 
ment ; but kept him, even after he was * The fiunous device of Austria, A. B. 
king, still as * son of the house * ; nor I. 0. U., was first used by Frederio III.-, 
would he ever give him anything but who adopted it on his plate, books, and 
the oountship of OilU ; * for the rest he buildings. These initials stand for, 
would have time enough.' His frugality Austrise Est Imperare Orbi Universo ; 
bordered on avarice, his slowness on in- or, in German, Alles Erdreich Ist Oster- 
ertness, his stubbornness on the most reich Unterthan : a bold assumption for 
determined selfishness ; yet all these a man who was not safe in an inch of 
feults are removed from vulgarity by his dominions. Struvius, p. 722. He 
high qualities. He had at bottom a sober confirmed the arehiduoal title of his 
depth of Judgment, a sedate and inflex- femily, which might seem implied in the 
ible honor ; the aged prince, even when original grant of Frederio I. ; and be- 
a Aidtive imploring succor, had a pw- stowed other high privil^^ above all 
sonal bearing which never allowed the princes of the empire. These are enu- 
mi^esty of the empire to sink." Hist, merated in Goxe's Bovm ot Austria. 
Reformation (Translation), vol. ii. p. 108. toI. i. p. 268. 
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lost a good deal of their former spirit, and were giown 
sensible of the necessity of choosing a powerful sovereign, 
made no opposition to Maximilian's becoming king of Sie 
Romans in his father's lifetime. The Austrian provinces 
were reunited either under Frederic, or in the first years of 
Maximilian; so that, at the close of that period which we 
denominate the Middle Ages, the German empire, sustained 
by the patrimonial dominions of its chief, became again con- 
siderable in the scale of nations, and capable of preserving 
a balance between the ambitious monarchies of France and 
Spam. 

The period between Bodolph and Frederic III. is distin- 
guished by no circumstance so interesting as the prosperous 
state of the free imperial cities, which had attained their 
maturity about the commencement of that interval, progress of 
We find the cities of Germany, in the tenth cen- freeimpe- 
tury, divided into such as depended immediately 
upon the empire, which were usually governed by their 
bi^op as imperial vicar, and such as were included in the 
territories of the dukes and counts.^ Some of the former, 
lying principally upon the Rhine and in Franconia, acquired 
a certain degree of importance before the expiration of the 
eleventh century. Worms and Cologne manifested a zealous 
attachment to Henry IV., whom they supported in despite of 
their bishops.^ His son Henry V. granted privileges of en- 
franchisement to the inferior townsmen or artisans, who had 
hitherto been distinguished from the upper class of freemen, 
and particularly relieved them from oppressive usages, which 
either gave the whole of their movable goods to the lord 
upon their decease, or at least enabled him to seize the best 
chattel as his heriot.' He took away the temporal authority 
of the bishop, at leadt in several instances, and restored the 
cities to a more immediate dependence upon the empire. 
The citizens were classed in companies, according to their 
several occupations ; an institution which was speedily adopted 
in other commercial countries. It does not appear that any 
Grerman city had obtained, under this emperor, those privi- 
leges of choosing its own magistrates, which were conceded 

iPf^fol, p. 187. The Othos adopted to the laj aristooraej. Patter, p. 186; 

the same policy in Germanj which thej StraTius^ p. 262. 

had introdaced in Italy, conferring the * Schmidt, t. iii. p. 289. 

temporal goremment of cities upon the ' Schmidt, p. 242 ; Pfeflfol. p. 298: Du- 

bidiops; probably as a connterbalAQce mont, Oorps Diplomatique, I. i. p. M. 
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about the same time, in a few instances, to those of France.* 
Gradually, however, they began to elect councils of citizens, 
as a sort of senate and magistracy. This innovation might 
perhaps take place as early as the reign of Frederic I. ; ^ at 
least it was fully established in that c^ his grandson. They 
were at first only assistants to th^ imperial or episcopal 
bailiff, who probably continued to administer criminal justice. 
But in the thirteenth century the citizens, grown richer and 
stronger, either purchased the jurisdiction, or usurped it 
through the lord's neglect, or drove out the bailiff by force.* 
The great revolution in Franconia and Suabia occasioned by 
the fall of the Hohenstauffen family completed the victory 
of the cities. Those which had depended upon mediate lords 
became immediately connected with the empire; and with 
the empi^ in its state of feebleness, when an occasional 
pregent of money would easily induct its chief to acquiesce 
in ^y cMms of immunity which thB citizens might prefer. 

It was a natural consequence of the importance which the 
free citizens haid reached, and of their immediacy, that they 
were admitted to a place in the diets, or geiier^ meetings 
of the confederacy. They were- tacitly acknowledged to be 
equally soverieign with the electors and princes. No proof 
exists of any law by which they were adopted into the diet. 
We find it said that Bodolphof Hapsburg, in 1291, renewed 
his oath with the princes, lords, and cities. Under the em- 
peror Henry Vll. there is unequivocal mention of the three 
orders composing the diet; electors, princes, and deputies 
from cities.^ And in 1844 they appear as a third distinct 
college in the diet of Frankfort* 

The inhabitants of these free cities always preserved their 
respect for the emperor, and gave him much less vexation 
tfaian his other subjects. He was indeed their natural friend. 
But the nobility and prelates were their natural enemies; 
" and the western parts of Grermany were the scenes of irrec- 
oncilable war&re between the possessors of fortified castles 

i Schmidt, p. 245. < Schmidt, t. ir. p. 96; Pfeffel, p. 441. 

* In the charter granted bj I'rederic I. * Mansit ibi rex sex hebdom adibos 

to Spire in 1182, conflrming and enlarg- cum prindpibus electoribus et aliis prin* 

ing that of Henry V., though no express cipibus et etintatum nunttis, de suo trau 

mention is made of any municipal Juris- situ et de prsestandis serritiis in Italiam 

diction, jet it seems implied in the tal- disponendo. Auctor apud Schmidt, t. rl 

lowing words: Causam in civitate >un p. 81. 

lite contestatam non episcopus aut aBa 6 PfeflBl, p. 662. 
poteetas extra civitatem determinuri 
•ompellet. Pomont, p. 106. 
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and the inhabitants of fortified cities. Each party was fre- 
quently the aggressor. The nobles were too often mere 
robbers, who lived upon the plunder of travellers. But the 
citizens were almost equally inattentive to the rights of others. 
It was their policy to offer the privileges of burghership to 
all strangers. The peasantry of feudd lords, flying to a 
neighboring town, found an asylum constantly open. A 
multitude of aliens, thus seeking as it were sanctuary, dwelt 
in the suburbs or liberties, between the city walls and the 
palisades which bounded the territory. Hence they were 
called Pfahlbiirger, or burgesses of the palisades ; and this 
encroachment on the rights of the nobiUty was positively, 
but vainly, prohibited by several imperial edicts, espexdally 
the Golden BulL Another class were the Ausbilrger, or 
outburghers, who had been admitted to privileges, of citizen^ 
ship, though resident at a distance, and pretended in conse- 
quence to be exempted from all dues to their original feudal 
superiors. If a lord resisted so unreasonable a claim, h« 
incurred the danger of bringing down upon himself the ven- 
geance of the citizens. Tbese outburghers are in general 
classed under the general name of Pfi^biirger by contem- 
porary writers.^ 

As the towns were conscious of the hatred which the 
nobility bore towards them, it was their interest Leagaea of 
to ma^e a common cause, and render mutual *^® *^***"' 
assistance. From this necessity of maintaining, by united 
exertions, their general liberty, the Gretman cities never 
suffered the petty jealousies, which might no doubt exist 
among them, to ripen into such deadly feuds as sullied the 
glory, and ultimately destroyed the freedom, of Lomb^y* 
They withstood the bishops and barons by confederacies of 
their own, framed expressly to secure their commerce against 
rapine, or unjust exactions of tolL . More than sixty citiesi 
with three ecclesiastical electors at their head, formed the 
league of the Rhine, in 1255, to repel the inferior nobility, 
who, having now become immediate, abused that independence 
by perpetual* robberies.* The Hanseatic Union owes its ori- 
gin to no other cause, and may be traced perhaps to rather a 
higher date. About the year 1370 a league was formed, 

1 Schmidt, t. ir. p. 96; t. yi. p. 76; tstruTias, p. 498; Schmidt, t. it. 
Pftflbl, p. 402 ; Du Ouige, Oloss. t. p. 101 ; Pftflbl, p. 416. 
PAdillAiigsr. Itaaboozg is deriTOd from 
this word. 
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which, though it did not continue so long, seems to have 
produced more striking effects in Germany. The cities of 
Suabia and the Rhine united themselves in a strict con- 
federacy against the princes, and especially the families of 
Wirtemburg and Bavaria. It is said that the emperor 
Wenceslaus secretly abetted their projects. The recent 
successes of the Swiss, who had now almost established their 
republic, inspired their neighbors in the empire with expec- 
tations which the event did not realize ; for they were de- 
feated in this war, and ultimately compelled to relinquish 
their league. Counter-associations were formed by the no- 
bles, styled Society of St. George, St. William, the Lion, or 
the Panther.^ 

The spirit of political, liberty was not confined to the free 
Provincial immediate cities. In aU the German principalities 
..^tesof th. a form of limited monarchy prevailed, reflecting, 
empire. ^^^ ^ reduced scale, the general constitution of the 
empu'e. As the emperors shared their legislative sovereignty 
with the diet, so all the princes who belonged to that assem- 
bly had their own provincial states, composed of their feudal 
vassals and of their mediate towns within their territory. No 
tax could be imposed without consent of the states ; and, in 
some countries, the prince was obliged to account for the 
proper disposition of the money granted. In all matters of 
importance affecting the principality, and especially in cases 
of partition, it was necessary to consult them; and they 
sometimes decided between competitors in a disputed succes- 
sion, though this indeed more strictly belonged to the emperor. 
The provincial states concurred with the prince m making 
laws, except such as were enacted by the general diet. The 
city of Wurtzburg, in the fourteenth century, tells its bishop 
that, if a lord would make any new ordinance, the custom is 
that he must consult the citizens, who have always opposed 
his innovating upon the ancient laws without their consent* 

The ancient imperial domain, or possessions which be- 
A« « longed to the chief of the empire as such, had 
ofthoim- originally been very extensive. Besides large 
^^^®" estates in every province, the territory upon each 
bank of the Khine, afterwards occupied by the 
counts palatine and ecclesiastical electors, was, untu the 

1 StruTitia, p. 649 ; PftfEal, p. 686 ; Schmidt, t. t. p. 10 ; t. tL p. 78. Patter, p. S9& 
> Schmidt, t. vi. p. 8. Patter, p. 286. 
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thirteenth century, an exclusive property of the emperor. 
This imperial domain was deemed so adequate to the sup- 
port of his dignity that it was usual, if not obligatory, for 
him to grant away his patrimonial domains upon his election. 
But the necessities of Frederic II., and the long confusion 
tibat ensued upon his death, caused the domain to be almost 
entirely dissipated. Bodolph made some efforts to retrieve 
it, but too late ; and the poor remains of what had belonged 
to Charlemagne and Otibo were alienated by Charles IV.* 
This produced a necessary change in that part of the con- 
stitution which deprived an emperor of hereditary possessions, 
I^ was, however, some time before it took place. Even 
Albert I. conferred the duchy of Austria upon his son, when 
he was chosen emperor.^ Louis of Bavaria was the first 
who retained his hereditary dominions, and made them his 
residence.' Charles IV. and Wenceslaus lived almost wholly 
in Bohemia, Sigismund chiefly in Hungary, Frederic HI. in 
Austria. This residence in their hereditary countries, while 
it seemed rather to lower the imperial dignity, and to lessen 
their connection with the general confederacy, gave them 
intrinsic power and influence. If the emperors of the houses 
of Luxemburg and Austria were not like the Conrads and 
Frederics, they were at least very superior in importance to 
the Williams and Adolphuses of the thirteenth century. 

The accession of Maximilian nearly coincides with the 
expedition of Charles VUI. against Naples ; and Accession of 
I should here dose the German history of the j^f^"**"* 
middle age, were it not for the great epoch which worms, 
is made by the diet of Worms in 1495. This ^•'*- ^*^- 
assembly is celebrated for the establishment of a perpetual 
public peace, and of a paramount court of justice, the Im- 
perial Chamber. 

The same causes which produced continual hostilitie«» 
among the French nobility were not likely to Bstabiish- 
operate less powerfully on the Grermans, equally ment of 
warlike with their neighbors, and rather less ^"^^® ^^^***** 
civilized. But while the imperial government was still 
vigorous, they were kept under some restraint We find 
Henry III., the most powerful of the Franconian emperors, 

1 Pfeffel, p. 580. he should retain any escheated fief for 

s Id. p. 4d4. Scmyins, p. 646. the domain, instead of granting it away : 

s StmTius, p. 611. In the capitulation so completely was the public policy or 

of Bobert it was ^^ressly provided that the empire rerersed. Schmidt, t. t. p. 41 
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forbidding all private defiances, and establishing solemnly a 
general peace.^ After his time the natural tendency of man- 
ners overpowered all attempts to coerce it, and private war 
raged without limits in the empire. Frederic I. endeavored 
to repress it by a regulation which admitted its legality. 
This was the law of defiance (jus diffidationis), which requir^ 
a solenm declaration of war, and three days* notice, before 
the commencement of hostile measures. All persons contra- 
vening this provision were deemed robbers and not legiti- 
mate enemies.^ Frederic IE. carried the restraint ftirther, 
and limited the right of self-redress to cases where justice 
could not be obtained. Unfortunately there was, in later 
times, no sufficient provision for rendering justice. The 
German empire indeed had now assumed so peculiar a 
character, and the mass of states which composed it were 
in so many respects sovereign within their own territories, 
that wars, unless in themselves unjust, could not be made a 
subject of reproach against them, nor considered, strictly 
speaking, as private. It was certainly most desirable to put 
an end to them by conmion agreement, and by the only 
means that could render war unnecessary, the establishment 
of a supreme jurisdiction. War indeed, legally undertaken, 
was not the only nor the severest grievance. A very large 
proportion of the rural nobility lived by robbery.' Their 
casdes, as the ruins still bear witness, were erected upon 
inaccessible hills, and in defiles that command the public 
road. An archbishop of Cologne having built a fortress of 
this kind, the governor inquired how he was to maintain 
himself, no revenue having been assigned for that purpose : 
the prelate only desired Mm to remark that the castle was 
situated near the junction of four roads.^ As commerce in- 
creased, and the example of French and Italian civilization 
rendered the Grermans more sensible to their own rudeness, 
the preservation of public peace was loudly demanded. 
Every diet under Frederic HI. professed to occupy itself 
with the two great objects of domestic reformation, peace 

1 Pfeffel, p. 212. sent. P«t. de Andlo. ftpad Behmidt, t. t 

s Schmidt, t. It. p. 108, et infin ; Pflaffel, p. 490. 
p. 840 ; Putter, p/206. ^Qoem cum offlciatiis bwom inteno- 

k Qennani atque Alemanni, quibna gaos, de quo castrom debtret retineve, 
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na pan UUrodnia deeHtur^ nobiles cen- p. 492. 
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and law. Temporary cessations, daring which all private 
hostility was illegal, were sometimes enacted; and, if ob- 
served, which may well be doubted, might contribute to 
accustom men to habits of greater tranquillity. The leagues 
of the cities were probably more efficacious checks upon the 
disturbers of order. In 1486 a ten years' peace was pro- 
claimed, and before the expiration of this period the per- 
petual abolition of the right of defiance was happily accom- 
plished in the diet of Worms.^ 

These wars, incessantly waged by the states of Germany, 
seldom ended in conquest Very few princely houses of the 
middle ages were aggrandized by such means. That small 
and independent nobility, the counts and knights of the em- 
pire whom the revolutions of our own age have annihilated, 
stood through the storms of centuries with little diminution 
of their numbers. An incursion into the enemy's territory, a 
pitched battle^ siegQ; a treaty, are the general circumstances 
of the minor wars of the middle ages, as far as they appear 
in history. Before the invention of artillery, a strongly forti- 
fied castle or walled city, was hardly reduced except by 
famine, which a besieging array, wasting improvidently its 
means of subsistence, was full as likely to feel. That in- 
vention altered the condition of society, and introduced an 
inequality of forces, that rendered war more inevitably ruin- 
ous to the inferior party. Its first and most beneficial efiect 
was to bring the plundering class of the nobility into control ; 
their castles were more easily taken, and it became their in- 
terest to deserve the protection of law. A few of these con- 
tinued to follow their old profession after the diet of Worms ; 
but they were soon overpowered by the more efficient police 
established under Maximilian. 

The next object of the diet was to provide an efiectual 
remedy for private wrongs which might supersede imperial 
all pretence for taking up arms. The administra- Chamber, 
tion of justice had always been a high prerogative as well as 
bounden duty of the emperors. It was exercised originally 
by themselves in person, or by the count palatine, the judge 
who always attended their court In the provinces of Ger- 
many the dukes were intrusted with this duty ; but, in order 
to control their infiuence, Otho the Great appointed provin- 
cial counts palatine, whose jurisdiction was in some respects 

1 Seamidt, t. It. p. 116; t. t. p. 888| 871 ; t. ▼!. p. M ; Putter, p. 292, 848. 
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exclusive of that still possessed by the dukes. As the latter 
became more independent of the empire, the provincial 
counts palatine lost the importance of their office, though 
their name may be traced to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.^ The ordinary administration tf justice by the 
emperors went into disuse; in cases where states of the 
empire were concerned, it appertained to the diet, or to a 
special court of princes. The first attempt to reestablish an 
imperial tribunal was made by Frederic IE. in a diet held at 
Mentz in 1285. A judge of the court was appointed to sit 
daily, with certain assessors, half nobles, half lawyers, and 
with jurisdiction over all causes where princes of the empire 
were not concerned.^ Bodolph of Hapsburg endeavored to 
give efficacy to this judicature ; but aftier his reign it under- 
went the fate of all those parts of the Germanic constitution 
which maintained the prerogatives of the emperors. Sigis- 
mund endeavored to revive this tribunal ; but %s he did not 
render it permanent, nor fix the place of its sittings, it pro* 
duced little other good than as it excited an earnest anxiety 
for a regular system. This system, delayed throughout the 
reign of Frederic HI., was reserved for the first diet of 
his son.' 

The Imperial Chamber, such was the name of the new 
tribunal, consisted, at its original institution, of a chief judge, 
who was to be chosen among the princes or counts, and of 
sixteen assessors, partly of noble or equestrian rank, partly 
professors of law. They were named by the emperor witi 
the approbation of the diet The functions of the Lnperia) 
Chamber were chiefly the two following. They exerdsed 
an appellant jurisdiction over causes that had been decided 
by the tribunals established in states of the empire. But 
their jurisdiction in private causes was merely appellant 
According to the original law of Grermany, no man could be 
sued except in the nation or province to which he belonged. 
The early emperors travelled from one part of their domin- 
ions to another, in order to render justice consistently with 
this fundamental privilege. When the Luxemburg emperors 
fixed their residence in Bohemia, the jurisdiction of the im 
perial court in the first instance would have ceased of itself 

1 Pfeffel, p. 180. 

* Idem, p. 886 ; Schmidt, t. ir. p. 66. 
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by the operation of this ancient rule. It was not, however, 
strictly complied with ; and it is said that the emperors had 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the provincial tribunals even 
in private causes. They divested themselves, nevertheless, 
of this right by gifting privileges de non evocando ; so that 
no subject of a state wluch enjoyed such a privilege could be 
summoned into the imperial court. All the electors possess- 
ed this exemption by the terms of the Golden Bull ; and it 
was specially granted to the burgraves of Nuremberg, and 
Bome other princes. This matter was finally settled at the 
diet of Worms ; and the Imperial Chamber was positively 
restricted from taking cognizance of any causes in the first 
instance, even where a state of the empire was one of the 
parties. It was enacted, to obviate the denial of justice that 
appeared likely to result from the regulation in the latter 
case, that every elector and prince should establish a tribunal 
in his own dominions, where suits against himself might be 
entertained.^ 

The second part of the chamber's jurisdiction related to 
disputes between two states of the empire. But these two 
could only come before it by way of appeal. During the 
period of anarchy which preceded the establishment of its 
jurisdiction, a custom was introduced, in order to prevent the 
constant recurrence of hostihties, of referring the quarrels of 
states to certain arbitrators, called Austregues, chosen among 
states of the same rank. This conventional reference be- 
came so popular that the princes would not consent to aban- 
don it on the institution of the Imperial Chamber ; but, on 
the contrary, it was changed into an invariable and universal 
law, that all disputes between different states must, in the 
first instance, be submitted to the arbitration (^ Aus- 
tregues.^ 

The sentences of the chamber would have been very idly 
pronounced, if means had not been devised to carry EatabUsh- 
them into execution. In earlier times the want of ment of 
coercive process had been more felt than that of ° "^ ®*' 
actual jurisdiction. For a few years after the establishment 
of the chamber this deficiency was not supplied. But in 
1501 an institution, originally planned under Wenceslaus, 
and attempted by Albert 11., was carried into effect The 

1 Schmidt, t. t. p. 878 ; Putter, p. 872. t Putter, p. 861 ; Pibflbl, p. 462. 
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empire, with the exception of the electorates and the Austrian 
dominions, was divided into six drdes ; each of which had its 
ooancil of states, its director whose province it was to convoke 
them, and its militarj force to compel obedience. In 1512f 
four more circles were added, comprehending those states 
which had been excluded in the first division. It was the 
business of the police of the circles to enforce the execution of 
sentences pronounced by the Imperial Chamber against re 
Iractory states of the empire.* 

As the judges of the Imperial Chamber were appointed 
Aniio with the consent of the diet, and held their sittings 

oouneu. ^ ^ ^^^ imperial dty, its establishment seemed 
rather to encroach on the ancient prerogatives of the emperors. 
Maximilian expressly reserved these in consenting to the new 
tribunal. And, in order to revive them, he soon afterwards 
instituted an Aulic Council at Vienna, composed of judges 
appointed by himself, and under the political control of the 
Austrian government. Though some Grerman patriots re- 
garded this tribunal with jealousy, it continued until the dis- 
solution of the empire. The Aulic Council had, in all cases^ 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the Imperial Chamber ; an ex- 
dusive one in feudal and some other causes. But it was 
equally confined to cases of appeal ; and these, by multiplied 
privileges de non appeUando, granted to the electoral and su- 
perior princely houses, were gradually reduced into moderate 
compass.^ 

The Germanic constitution may be reckoned complete, as 
to all its essential characteristics, in the reign of Maximilian. 
In later times, and especially by the treaty of Westphalia, it 
underwent several modifications. Whatever might be its de- 
fects, and many of them seem to have been susceptible of re- 
formation without destroying the system of government, it 
bad one invaluable excellence : it protected the rights of the 
weaker against the stronger powers. The law of nations was 
first taught in Germany, and grew out of the public law of 
the empire. To narrow, as &r as possible, the rights of 
war and of conquest, was a natural principle of those who be- 
longed to petty states, and had nothiog to tempt them in am- 
bition. No revolution of our own eventful age, except the 
fidl of the ancient French system of government, has been so 

1 Putter, p. 866, t. U. p. 100. t Potter, p. 867j PlUbl, p. 108. 
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extensive, or so likely to produce important consequences, as 
the spontaneous dissolution of the Grerman empire. Whether 
the new confederacy that has been substituted for that vener- 
able constitution will be equally favorable to peace, justice, 
and liberty, is among the most interesting and difficult prob- 
lems that can occupy a philosophical observer.^ 

At the accession of Conrad I. Grermany had by no means 
reached its present extent on the eastern frontier. Limit« of 
Henry the Fowler and the Othos made great ac- ***• ««?*»• 
qui»1ions upon that side. But tribes of Sdavonian origin, 
generally called Venedic, or less properly. Vandal, occupied 
die northern coast from the Elbe to the Vistula. These were 
independent, and formidable both to the kings of Denmark 
and princes of Grermany, till, in the reign of Frederic Barba- 
rossa, two of the latter, Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, and 
Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg, subdued Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania, which afterwards became duchies of 
the empire. Bohemia was undoubtedly subject, in a feudal 
sense, to Frederic I. and his successors ; though its connection 
with Germany was always slight. The emperors sometimes 
assumed a sovereignty over Denmark, Hungary, and Poland. 
But what they gained upon this quarter was compensated by 
the gradual separation of the Netherlands from their domin- 
ion, and by the still more complete loss of the kingdom of 
Arle& The house of Burgundy possessed most part of the 
former, and paid as little regard as possible to the imperial 
supremacy ; though the Grerman diets in the reign of Maxi- 
milian still continued to treat the Netherlands as equally sub- 
ject to their lawful control with the states on the right bank 
Q^ the Rhine. But the provinces between the Rhone and the 
Alps were absolutely separated; Switzerland had completely 
succeeded in establishing her own independence ; and the 
kings of France no longer sought even the ceremony of 
an imperial investiture for Dauphine and Provence. 

Bohemia, which received the Christian faith in the tenth 
eentury, was elevated to the rank of a kingdom Bohemia— 
near the end of the twelfth. The dukes and kings its constita- 
of Bohemia were feudally dependent upon the em- ^' 
perors, fix)m whom they received investiture. They possessed, 
in return, a suffi*age among the seven electors, and held one 

I Tba flnt edifcion of (hia work wu publiihod Utlj in 1818 
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of the great offices in the imperial court. But separated by a 
rampart of mountains, by a difference of origin and language, 
and perhaps by nationsd prejudices from Germany, the Bohe- 
mians withdrew as far as possible from the general politics of 
the confederacy. The kings obtained dispensations from at- 
tending the diets of the empire, nor were they able to re- 
instate themselves in the privLlege thus abandoned till the 
beginning of the last century.^ The government of this king- 
dom, in a very slight degree partaking of the feudal character,* 
bore rather a resemblance to that of Poland ; but the nobility 
were divided into two classes, the baronial and the equestrian, 
and the burghers formed a third state in the national diet. For 
the peasantry, they were in a condition of servitude, or predial 
villeinage. The royal authority was restrained by a corona- 
tion oath, by a permanent senate, and by frequent assembhes 
of the diet, where a numerous and armed nobility appeared 
to secure their liberties by law or force.* The sceptre passed, 
in ordinary times, to the nearest heir of the royal blood ; but 
the right of election was only suspended, and no king of Bo- 
hemia ventured to boast of it as his inheritance.* This mix- 
ture of elective and hereditary monarchy was common, as we 
have seen, to most European kingdoms in their original con- 
stitution, though few continued so long to admit the participa* 
tion of popular suffrages. 

The reigning dynasty having become extinct in 1306, by 
House of the death of Wenceslaus, son of that Ottocar who, 
Luxemburg. g^£^j. extending his conquests to the Baltic Sea, 
and almost to the Adriatic, had lost his life in an unsuccessful 
contention with the emperor Eodolph, the Bohemians chose 
John of Luxemburg, son of Henry VII. Under the kings of 
this family in the fourteenth century, and especially Charles 
IV., whose character appeared in a far more advantageous 
light in his native domains than in the empire, Bohemia im- 
bibed feome portion of refinement and science** An university 

1 Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 497. of the kings, about the year 1800, sent 

* Bona ipsorum tot& Bohemift plera- for an Italian lawyer to compile a code, 

que omnia hsereditaria sunt seu alodi- But the nobility refused to consent to 

alia, perpauoa feudalia. Stransky, Besp. this : aware, probably, of the conse- 

Bohemica, p. 892. Stransky was a Bo- quences of letting in the prerogative 

hemian protestant, who fled to Holland aoctrines of the civilians. They opposed, 

after the subversion of the civil and re- at the same time, the institution of an 

ligious liberties of his country by the university at Prague; which, however 

flktal battle of Prague in 1621. took place afterwards under GnarleB IV. 

s Dubravius, the Bohemian historian * Stransky, Besp. Bohem. Coxe's 

relates (lib. xviii.) that, the kingdom House of Austria, p. 487. 

having no written laws, Wenceslaus, one & Schmidt; Ooze 
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erected by Charles at Prague, became one of the most cele- 
brated in Europe. John Huss, rector of the uni- john Hrui. 
versity, who had distinguished himself by opposi- ^•'>- 1^^- 
tion to many abuses then prevailing in the church, repaired to 
the council of Constance, under a safe-conduct from the em- 
peror Sigismund. In violation of this pledge, to the indelible 
infamy of that prince and of the council, he was condemned 
to be burned ; and his disciple, Jerome of Prague, underwent 
a^rwards the same fate. His countrymen, aroused by this 
atrocity, flew to arms. They found at their head _ ., 
one oi those extraordmary men whose genms, 
created by nature and called into action by fortuitous events, 
appears to borrow no reflected light from that of others. 
John Zisca had not been trained in any school ^^ 
which could have initiated him in the science of 
war ; that indeed, except in Italy, was still rude, and nowhere 
more so than in Bohemia. But, self-taught, he became one 
of the greatest captains who had appeared hitherto in Europe. 
It renders his exploits more marvellous that he was totally 
deprived of sight. Zisca has been called the inventor of the 
modem art of fortification ; the famous mountain near Prague, 
fimatically called Tabor, became, by his skill, an impregna- 
ble entrenchment. For his stratagems he has been compared 
to Hannibal. In battle, being destitute of cavalry, he dis- 
posed at intervals ramparts of carriages filled with soldiers, to 
defend his troops from the enemy's horse. His own station 
was by the cluef standard; where, after hearing the cir- 
cumstances of the situation explained, he gave his orders for 
the disposition of the army. Zisca was never defeated ; and 
his genius inspired the Hussites with such enthusiastic aflec- 
tion, that some of those who had served under him refused to 
obey any other general, and denominated themselves Orphans 
in commemoration of his loss. He was indeed a ferocious 
enemy, though sbme of his cruelties might, perhaps, be ex- 
tenuated by the law of retaliation ; but to his soldiers afiable 
and generous, dividing among them all the spoil.^ 

Even during the lifetime of Zisca the Hussite sect was 
disunited ; the citizens of Prague and many of the caiixting. 
nobility contenting themselves with moderate de- ^•^- ^*^- 
mands, while the Taborites,* his peculiar followers, were actu- 

1 Len&nt, Hist, de la Gnerro dei HnssitM j Schmidt ; Ooze 
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ated bj a most fanatical frenzy. The fonner took the name 
of CaUxtins, from their retention of the sacramental cup, oi 
which the priests had latterly thought fit to debar laymen 
an abuse* so totally without pretence or apology, that nothing 
less than the determined obstinacy of the Romish church 
could have maintained it to this time. The Taborites, though 
no longer led by Zisca, gained some remarkable victories, but 
were at last wholly defeated ; while the Catholic and Calixtin 
parties came to an accommodation, by which Sigismund was 
acknowledged as king of Bohemia, which he had claimed by 
the title of heir to his brother Wenceslaus, and a few indul- 
1488 g^i^ces, especially the use of the sacramental cup, 

conceded to the moderate Hussites. But this com- 
pact, though concluded by the council of Basle, being ill 
observed, through the perfidious bigotry of the see of Bmncy 
the reformers armed again to defend their religious liberties, 
a^d ultimately elected a nobleman of their own party, by 
^ ^^ name Greorge Podiebrad, to the throne of Bohemia, 

which he maintained during his life with great 
vigor and prudence.^ Upon his death they chose Uladislans, 
A.i>.i47i. ^^ ^^ Casimir king of Poland, who afterwards 

obtained also the kingdom of Hungary. Both 
A.]>.ifi27. these crowns were conferred on his son Louis^ 
after whose death, in the unfortunate battle of Mohacz, Fer- 
dinand of Austria became sovereign of the two kingdoms. 

The Hungarians, that terrible people who laid waste the 
Hungary. Italian and Grerman provinces of the empire in 

the tenth century, became proselytes soon after- 
wards to the religion of Europe, and their sovereign, St. 
Stephen, was admitted by the pope into the list of C^istian 
kings. Though the Hungarians were of a race perfectly 
distinct from either the Gothic or the Sclavonian tribes, their 
system of government was in a great measure analogous. 
None indeed could be more natural to rude nations who had 
but recently accustomed themselves to settled possessions, 
than a territorial aristocracy, jealous of unlimited or even 
hereditary power in their chieftain, and subjugating the infe- 
rior people to that servitude which, in such a state of society, 
is the unavoidable consequence of poverty. 

The marriage of an Hungarian princess with Chartea II 

1 TitnlkntT Sduaidfet Oooi^ 
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lung of Naples, eventuallj connected her country far more 
than it had been with the a^irs of Italy. I have mentioned 
in a different place the circumstances which led to the inva- 
sion of Naples by Louis king of Hungary, and the wars of 
that powei^l monarch with Venice. By marrying the eldest 
daughter of Louis, Sigismund, afterwards emperor, siginmuid. 
acquired the crown of Hungary, which upon her ^•^' ^^^ 
death without issue he retained in his own right, and was even 
able to transmit to the child of a second marriage, and to her 
husband Albert duke of Austria. From this commencement 
18 deduced the connection between Hungary and 
Austria. Li two years, however, Albert dying left ^*^' 
his widow pregnant ; but the states of Hungary, ^JJ^^J^J** 
jealous of Austrian influence, and of the intrigues 
of a minority, without waiting for her delivery, bestowed the 
crown upon Uladislaus king of Poland. The birth of Albert's 
posthumous son, Ladislaus, produced an opposition in behalf 
of the infant's right ; but the Austrian party turned out the 
weaker, and Uladislaus, after a dvil war of some duration, 
became undisputed king. Meanwhile a more formidable 
enemy drew near. The Turkish arms had subdued aQ 
Servia, and excited a just alarm throughout Christendom. 
Uladislaus led a considerable force, to wluch the presence of 
the cardinal Julian gave the appearance of a crusade, into 
Bulgaria, and, after several successes, concluded an ^^^ ^ 
honorable treaty with Amurath U. But this he ^""^^Ji. 
was unhappily persuaded to violate, at the instiga- ^'^' 
tion of the cardinal, who abhorred the impiety of keeping 
fiiith with infidels.^ Heaven judged of this otherwise, if the 
judgment of Heaven was pronounced upon the field of Wama. 
In tibat fatal battle Uladislaus was killed, and the Hungarians 
utterly routed. The crown was now permitted to rest on the 
head of young Ladislaus ; but the regency was allotted by 
the states of Hungary to a native warrior, John HmmiadM. 
Hunniades.^ This hero stood in the breach for 

1 JBneu SylTins kys fhit perfldr on Tins, p. 896.) And the QmkB impnto 

Fope Sogenins IV. Seriprit eumnali, the same to urn, or at leeet desertion of 

nnllnm ^ralere fiedns, qnod te ineonsulto his troops, at Cossora, where he was de 

omn hostibas reli^^nis peroossum esset. ftated in 1448. (Spondanns^ ad ann. 

p. 807. The words in italics are slipped 1448.) Probably he was one of those 

In, to give a slight pretext tat bxeaUng pmdentlij brafe men who, when Tietory 

the trwty. is ont of their power, r e ser r e themselTet 

s Hnnniadei was a WaUaehian. of a to fight another dar ; which is the char- 

IBmU fiunily. The poles charged him aoter of aU parnsans aoenstomed to 

with cowardice at Wama. ( JBneas Syl- dssnltooy wadbr*. This is th* »pol9gy 
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twelve years against the Turkish power, frequently defeated 
but unconquered in defeat. If the renown of Hunniades may 
8eem exaggerated by the partiality of writers who lived under 
the reign of his son, it is confirmed by more unequivocal evi- 
dence, by the dread and hatred of the Turks, whose children 
were taught obedience by threatening them with his name, 
and by the deference of a jealous aristocracy to a man of no 
distinguished birth. He surrendered to young Ladislaus a 
trust that he had exercised with perfect fidelity; but his merit 
was too great to be forgiven, and the court never treated him 
with cordiality. The last and the most splendid service of 
Relief of Hunniades was the relief of Belgrade. That strong 
Belgrade. city was bcsicged by Mahomet II. three years a^r 
A.D. 1456. ^Q £^Y[ of Constantinople ; its capture would have 
laid open all Hungary. A tumultuary army, chiefly collected 
by the preaching of a friar, was intrusted to Hunniades : he 
penetrated into the city, and, having repulsed the Turks in a 
fortunate sally wherein Mahomet was wounded, had the honor 
of compelling him to raise the siege in confusion. The relief 
of Belgrade was more important in its effect than in its imme- 
diate circumstances. It revived the spirits of Europe, which 
had been appalled by the unceasing victories of the infidels. 
Mahomet himself seemed to acknowledge the importance of 
the blow, and seldom afterwards attacked the Hungarians. 
Hunniades died soon after this achievement, and was followed 
by the king Ladislaus.^ The states of Hungary, although 
the emperor Frederic IH. had secured to himself, as he 
thought, the reversion, were justly averse to his character, 
Matthias *^^ ^ Austrian connections. They conferred their 
Cor^nus- crown on Matthias Corvinus, son of their great 
A.D.1468. Hunniades. This prince reigned above thirty 
years witli considerable reputation, to which his patronage 

made for him by iBneas SyMus : for- amplified this original authority In hil 

tasse rei militaris perito nulla in pugnft three decads of Hungarian history, 

■alus Tisa, et salvare aliquos qukm omnes i Xadislaus died at Prague, at the ag« 

perire maluit. Poloni acceptam eo prselio of twenty-two, with great suspicion of 

clademHunniadisTecordiaaatqueignaviss poison, which fell chiefly on George 

tradiderunt ; ipse sua concilia spreta con- Podiebrad and the Bohemians. iBneaa 

questus est. I observe that all the writers SyMus was with him at the time, and in 

upon Hungarian afibirs have a party bias a letter written immediately after plainly 

one way or other. The best and most hints this ; and his manner carries with 

authentic account of Hunniades seems to it more persuasion than if he had spoken 

be, still allowing for this partiality, in out. Epist. 824. Mr. Coxe, however, in- 

the chronicle of John Thwrocz, who forms us that the Bohemian historians 

Ured under Matthias. Bonflnius, an have folly ^proved the charge. 
Italian compiler of the same age, has 
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of learned men, who repaid his munificence with very pro- 
mise eulogies, did not a little contribute.^ Hungary, at least 
in his time, was undoubtedly formidable to her neighbors, 
and held a respectable rank as an independent power in the 
republic of Europe. 

The kingdom of Burgundy or Aries comprehended the 
whole mountainous region which we now call Switzerland. 
It was accordingly reunited to the Germanic empire by the 
bequest of Rodolph along with the rest of his dominions. A 
numerous and ancient nobility, vassals one to another, or to 
the empire, divided the possession with ecclesias- 
tical lords hardly less powerful than themselves. —its early 
Of the former we find the counts of Zahringen, ^'®^. 
Kyburg, Hapsburg, and Tokenburg, most conspic- 
uous; of the latter, the bishop of Coire, the abbot of St. 
GaU, and abbess of Seckingen. Every variety of feudal 
rights was early found and long preserved in Helvetia ; nor 
is there any country whose history better illustrates that am- 
biguous relation, half property and half dominion, in which 
the territorial aristocracy, under the feudal system, stood with 
respect to their dependents. In the twelfth century the Swiss 
towns rise into some degree of importance. Zurich was 
eminent for commercial activity, and seems to have had 
no lord but the emperor. Basle, though subject to its 
bishop, possessed the usual privileges of municipal govern- 
ment Berne and Friburg, founded only in that century, 
made a rapid progress; and the latter was raised, along with 
Zurich, by Frederic II. in 1218, to the rank of a free im- 
perial city. Several changes in the principal Helvetian 
families took place in the ^irteenth century, before the end 
of which the house of Hapsburg, under the politic and en- 
terprising Rodolph and his son Albert, became possessed, 
through various tides, of a great ascendency in Switzer^ 
land.' 

Of these titles none was more tempting to an ambitious 

1 Spondanas frequently blames fhe an Italian littirateury De dictis ct fitctis 

Italians, who receiyed pensions from Mathise, though it often notices an ordi- 

Matthias, or wrote at his court, for ex- nary saying as jocos^ or &cetd dictum, 

aggerating his virtues, or dissembling c^ves a &yorable impression of Matthias's 

Ua misfortunes. And this was probably ability, and also of his integrity. 
ttie case. Howeyer, Spondanus has 3 Planta's History of the Helyetie 

ratlier contracted a pi^udice agtdnst the Confederacy, vol. i. diaps. 2-5. 
Oarrini. A treatise of Qaleotus Martins, 
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Albert of chief than that of advocate to a convent. That 
Anafcria. specious name conveyed with it a kind of indefi- 
nite guardianship, and right of interference, which fire- 
quentlj ended in reversing the conditions of the ecdesiasti- 
CjEtl sovereign and its vassal But during times of feudal 
anarchy there was perhaps no other means to secure the rich 
abbeys from absolute spoliation ; and the free cities in their 
early stage sometimes adopted the same policy. Among 
BwiBs ot^^r advocacies, Albert obtained that of some 
convents which had estates in the valleys of 
Schweitz and Underwald. These sequestered regions in 
the heart of the Alps had been for ages the habitation of 
a pastoral race, so happily forgotten, or so inaccessible in 
their fastnesses, as to heive acquired a virtual independence, 
regulating their own affairs in their general assembly with 
a perfect equality, though they acknowledged the sovereignly 
of the empire.^ The people of Schweitz had made Bodolph 
their advocate. They distrusted Albert, whose succession to 
his father's inheritance spread alarm through Helvetia. It 
soon appeared that their suspicions were well founded. Be- 
sides the local rights which his ecclesiastical advocacies gave 
him over part of the forest cantons, he pretended, after hia 
election to the empire, to send imperial bailiffs into their val- 
leys, as administrators of criminal justice. Their oppressicHi 
of a people unused to control, whom it was plainly i^e design 
of Albert to reduce into servitude, excited those generous emo- 
tions of resentment which a brave and simple race have sel- 
Thdr insiir- dom the discretion to repress. Three men, Staof- 
"***^®''- facher of Schweitz, Furst of Uri, Melchthal of 
Underwald, each with ten chosen associates, met by night in 
a sequestered field, and swore to assert the common cause of 
their liberties, wiUiout bloodshed or injury to the rights of 
others. Their success was answerable to the justice of their 
undertaking ; the three cantons unanimously tock up arms, 
and expelled their oppressors without a contest Albert's 
assassination by his nephew, which followed soon 
afterwards, fortunately gave them leisure to con- 
solidate their union.^ He was succeeded in the empire by 
Henry VII., jealous of the Austrian family, and not at aU 

1 Ptmtft*! Hlitoiy of thA Htlt«tto Oonftdan^, toI. t. e. i. 
* PlMftte, o. 6. 
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displeased at proceedings which had been accompanied with 
so little violence or disrespect for the empire. But Leopold 
duke of Austria, resolved to humble the peasants who had 
rebelled against his father, led a considerable force into their 
country. The Swiss, commending themselves to Heaven, 
and determined rather to perish than undergo that yoke a 
second time, though ignorant of regular discipline, ^^^^^ ^f 
and unprovided with defensive armor, utterly dis- Moiwjten. 
comfitted the assailants at Morgarten.^ ^'^' 

This great victory, the Marathon of Switzerland, confirmed 
the independence of the three original cantons. After some 
years, Lucerne, contiguous in situation and alike romuktionor 
in interests, was incorporated into their confed- SwIm Con- 
eracy. It was far more materially enlarged about *"***'*"^' 
the middle of the fourteenth century, by thie accession of 
Zurich, Glaris, Zug, and Berne, all which took place within 
two years. The first and last of these cities had already 
been engaged in firequent wars with the Helvetian nobility, 
and their internal polity was altogether republican.^ They 
acquired, not independence, which they already enjoyed, but 
additional security, by this union with the Swiss, properly so 
called, who in deference to their power and reputation ceded 
to them the first rank in the league. The eight already 
enumerated are called the ancient cantons, and continued, till 
the late reformation of the Helvetic system, to possess several 
distinctive privileges and even rights of sovereignty over sub- 
ject territories, in which the five cantons of Friburg, Soleure, 
Basle, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell did not participate. From 
this time the united cantons, but especially those of Berne 
and Zurich, began to extend their territories at the expense 
of the ruiul nobility. The same contest between these 
parties, with the same termination, which we know generally 
to have taken place in Lombardy during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, may be traced with more minuteness in 
the annals of Switzerland.* Like the Lombards, too, the 
Helvetic cities acted with policy and moderation towards the 
nobles whom they overcame, admitting them to the franchises 
of their community as co-burghers (a privilege which vir- 
tually implied a defensive alliance against any assailant), and 
uniformly respecting the legal rights of property. Many 

iplaate,o.7. *Id.ee.^9!. «Id. 0.10. 
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feudal superiorities they obtained from the owners in a more 
peaceable manner, through purchase or mortgage. Thus the 
house of Austria, to which the extensive domains of the 
counts of Kyburg had devolved, abandoning, after repeated 
defeats, its hopes of subduing the forest cantons, alienated a 
great part of its possessions to Zurich and Beme.^ And the 
last remnant of their ancient Helvetic territories in Argovia 
was wrested in 1417 from Frederic count of Tyrol, who, im- 
prudently supporting pope John XXIII. against the council 
of Constance, had been put to the ban of the empire. These 
conquests Berne could not be induced to restore, and thus 
completed the independence of the confederate republics.' 
The other free cities, though not yet incorporated, and the 
few remaining nobles, whether lay or spiritual, of whom the 
abbot of St. Gall was the principal, entered into separate 
leagues with different cantons. Switzerland became, there- 
fore, in the first part of the fifteenth century, a free country, 
acknowledged as such by neighboring states, and subject to 
no extern^ control, though still comprehended within the 
nominal sovereignty of the empire. 

The affairs of Switzerland occupy a very small space in 
the great chart of European history. But in some respects 
they are more interesting than the revolutions of mighty 
kingdoms. Nowhere besides do we find so many titles to our 
sympathy, or the union of so much virtue with so complete 
success. In the Italian republics a more splendid temple 
may seem to have been erected to liberty ; but, as we ap- 
proach, the serpents of faction hiss around her altar, and the 
form of tyranny flits among the distant shadows behind the 
shrine. Switzerland, not absolutely blameless, (for what re- 
public has been so ?) but comparatively exempt from turbu- 
lence, usurpation, and injustice, has well deserved to employ 
the native pen of an historian accounted the most eloquent of 
the last age.* Other nations displayed an insuperable resolu- 

1 Plantaf o. 11. atdon in a modern historian of distant 

2 Id. yol. ii. c. 1. times. But I most observe that, if the 
' I am unacquainted with Muller's authentic chronicles of Switzerland have 

history in the original language ; but, enabled Muller to embellish his narra- 

presuming the first volume of Mr. Plan> tion with so much circumstantial de- 

ta's History of the Helvetic Confederacy tail, he has been remarkably fortunate 

to be a free translation or abridgment of in his authorities. No man could writ* 

it, I can well conceive that it deserves the the annals of England or France in tlie 

encomiums of Madame deStaSl and other fourteenth century with such particu- 

foreign critics. It is very rare to meet larity, if he was scrupulous not to fill up 

with such picturesque and lively deline- tlie meagre sketch of chxonicleTS flrom 
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tion in the defence of walled towns ; but the steadiness of the 
Swiss in the field of battle Vvas without a parallel, unless we 
recall the memory of LacedsBmon. It was even established 
as a law, that whoever returned from battle after a defeat 
should forfeit his life by the hands of the executioner. Six- 
teen hundred men, who had been sent to oppose a predatory 
invasion of the French in 1444, though they might have re- 
treated without loss, determined rather to perish on the spot, 
and fell amidst a far greater heap of the hostile slain.^ At 
the famous battle of Sempach in 1385, the last which Aus- 
tria presumed to try against the forest cantons, the enemy's 
knights, dismounted from their horses, presented an impreg- 
nable bamer of lances, which disconcerted the Swiss ; tUl 
Winkekied, a gentleman of Underwald, commending his wife 
and children to his countrymen, threw himself upon the op- 
posite ranks, and collecting as many lances as he could grasp, 
forced a passage for his followers by burying them in his 
bosom.^ 

The burghers and peasants of Switzerland, ill provided 
with cavalry, and better able to dispense with it Excellence 
than the natives of champaign countries, may be of the Swfas 
deemed the principal restorers of the Greek and ^'^p** 
Boman tactics, which place the strength of armies in a steady 
mass of infantry. Besides their splendid victories over the 
dukes of Austria and their own neighboring nobility, they 
had repulsed, in the year 1375, one of those predatory bodies 
ai troops, the scourge of Europe in that age, and to whose 
licentiousness kingdoms and free states yielded alike a passive 
submission. They gave the dauphin, afterwards Louis XL, 
who entered their country in 1444 with a similar body of 
rufi&ans, called Armagnacs, the disbanded mercenaries of the 
£nglish war, sufficient reason to desist from his invasion and 
to respect their valor. That able prince formed indeed so 
high a notion of the Swiss, that he sedulously cultivated their 
alliance during the rest of his life. He was made abundantly 
sensible of the wisdom of this policy when he saw his greatest 
enemy, the duke of Burgundy, routed at Granson and Morat, 
and his affairs irrecoverably ruined, by these hardy repub- 

(he stores of his hiTention. The striking another advantage as a. painter of hio- 
•oenery of Switzerland, and Mailer's ex- torj. 
let aeqnaintance vith it, have giyen him i Planta, toI. U. e. 2. 

sid. Tol. i.o. 10. 
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licans. The ensuing age is the most conspicuous, though not 
the most essentiallj glorious, in* the history of Switzerland. 
Courted for the excellence of their troops by the rival 
sovereigns of Europe, and themselves too sensible both to 
ambitious schemes of dominion and to the thirst of money, 
the united cantons came to play a very prominent part in the 
wars of Lombardy, with great military renown, but not 
without some impeachment of that sterling probity which had 
distinguished their earlier efforts for independence. These 
events, however, do not fall within my limits ; but the last 

year of the fifteenth century is a leading epoch, 
rf ffin- with which I shall dose this sketch. Though the 
^pjndence house of Austria had ceased to menace the liberties 

of Helvetia, and had even been for many years its 
ally, the emperor Maximilian, aware of the important service 
he might derive from the cantons in his projects upon Italy, 
as well as of the disadvantage he sustained by their partialis 
to French interest, endeavored to revive the unextinguished 
supremacy of the empire. That supremacy had just been 
restored in Germany by the establishment of the Imperial 
Chamber, and of a re^olar pecuniaiy contribution for its 
support, as well as for other purposes,, in the diet of Worms. 
The Helvetic cantons were summoned to yield obedience to 
these imperial laws ; an innovation, for such the revival of 
obsolete prerogatives must be considered, exceedingly hostile 
to their republican independence, and involving consequences 
not less material in their eyes, the abandonment of a line 
of policy, which tended to enridh, if not to aggrandize them. 
Their refusal to comply brought on a war, wherein the 
Tyrolese subjects of Maximilian, and the Suabian league, a 
confederacy of cities in that province lately formed under the 
emperor's auspices, were principally engaged against the 
Swiss. But the success of the latter was decisive ; and after 
a terrible devastation of the frontiers of Grermany, peace was 
concluded upon terms very honorable for Switzerkmd. The 
cantons were declared free from the jurisdiction of the Impe« 
rial Chamber, and from all contributions imposed by the diet. 
Their right to enter into foreign alliance, even hos&e to the 
empire, if it was not expressly recognized, continued unim- 
paired in practice ; nor am I aware that they were at any 
time afterwards supposed to incur the crime of rebellion by 
such proceedings. Though, perhaps, in the strictest letter 
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of public law, the Swiss cantons were not absolutely released 
fiom their subjection to the empire until the treaty of West- 
phalia, their real sovereignty must be dated by an historian 
from tbe year when every prerogative which a government 
can exerdse was finally abfmdoned.^ 

iMMilft.v«il.ii.«.4. 
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CHAFrEK VI. 

HISTORY OP THE GREEKS AND SARACENS. 

Bise of Mohammedism — Causes of its Success — Progress of Saracen Arms — Greek 
Empire — Decline of the Ehalifs — The Greeks recover Part of their Losses — The 
Turks — The Crusades — Capture of Constantinople by the Latins — Its Becoyei7 
by the Greeks — The Moguls — The Ottomans — Danger at Constantinoi^e — 
Thnur — Capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II. — Alarm of Europe. 

The difficulty which occurs to us in endeavoring to fix a 
natural commencement of modem history even in the Western 
countries of Europe is much enhanced when we direct our 
attention to the Eastern empire. In tracing the long series 
of the Byzantine annals we never lose sight of antiquity ; 
the Greek language, the Roman name, the titles, the laws, 
all the shadowy circumstance of ancient greatness, attend us 
throughout the progress from the first to the last of the Con- 
stantines; and it is only when we observe the external 
condition and relations of their empire, that we perceive 
ourselves to be embarked in a new sea, and are compelled to 
deduce, from points of bearing to the history of other nations, 
a line of sepsiration which the domestic revolutions of Con- 
stantinople would not satisfactorily afibrd. The appearance 
of Mohammed, and the conquests of his disciples, present an 
epoch in the history of Asia still more important and more 
definite *han the subversion of the Roman empire in Europe; 
and hence the boundary-line between the ancient and modem 
divisijJis of Byzantine history will intersect the reign of He- 
racliu3. That prince may be said to have stood on the verge 
of both hemispheres of time, whose youth was crowned with 
the last victories over the successors of Artaxerxes, and 
whose age was clouded by the first calamities of Moham- 
medan invasion. 

Of all the revolutions which have had a permanent influ- 

Appearanoe ®°^ '^P^'^ ^® ^^^ history of mankind, none could 
of ^^. go little be anticipated by human prudence as that 
"**• effected by the religion of Arabia. As the seeds 

of invisible disease grow up sometimes in silence to maturityi 
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till they manifest themselves hopeless and irresistible, the 
gradual propagation of a new faith in a barbarous country 
beyond the limits of the empire was hardly known perhaps, 
and certainly disregarded, in the court of Constantinople. 
Arabia, in the age of Mohammed, was divided into many 
small states, most of which, however, seem to have looked 
up to Mecca as the capital of their nation and thp chief seal 
of their religious worship. The capture of that city accord- 
ingly, and subjugation of its powerful and numerous aris- 
tocracy, readily drew after it the submission of the minor 
tribes, who transferred to the conqueror the reverence they 
were used to show to those he had subdued. If we consider 
Mohammed only as a military usurper, there is nothing more 
explicable or more analogous, especially to the course of 
oriental history, than his success. But as the author of a 
religious imposture, upon which, though avowedly unattested 
by miraculous powers, and though originally discountenanced 
by the civil magistrate, he had the boldness to found a scheme 
ci universal dominion, which his followers were half enabled 
to realize, it is a curious speculation by what means he could 
inspire so sincere, so ardent, so energetic, and so permanent 
a belief. 

A full explanation of the causes which contributed to the 
prc^ess of Mohammedism is not perhaps, at Qa,xum ot 
present, attainable by those most conversant with ^^ «aco6i8. 
this department of literature.^ But we may point out several 
of leading importance : in the first place, those just and elevated 
notions of the divine nature and of moral duties, the gold-ore 
that pervades the dross of the Koran, which were calculated 
to strike a serious and reflecting people, already perhaps dis- 
inclined, by intermixture with their Jewish and Christiaii 
fellow-citizens, to the superstitions of their ancient idolatry ; * 
next, the artful incorporation of tenets, usages, and traditions 

I We axe very destttute of satisjGustory prophet, except as it is deducible from 

matedals fbr the history of Mohammed the Koran. 

himselt Abulfeda. the most judicious 3 The very curious romance of Antar 

ofhisbiographerSjliyed in the fourteenth written, perhaps, before the appearane 

century, when it must have been mor- of Mohammed, seems to render it proba 

ally impossible to discriminate the truth ble that, howerer idolatry, as we are 

amidst the torrent of Ikbulous tradition, told by Sale, might prevail in some parts 

Al Jannabi, whom Qagnier translated, is of Arabia, yet the genuine religion of 

a mere legend writer ; it would be as the descendants of Ishmael was a belief 

rational to rely on the Acta Sanctorum in the unity of God as strict as is laid 

as liis romance. It is therefore difficult down in the Koran itself, and accompa- 

to ascertain the real character of the nied by the same antipathy, partly f 

voi«. u. S 
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from the various religions that existed in Arabia;^ and 
thirdly, the extensive application of the precepts in the 
Koran, a book confessedly written with much elegance and 
purity, to all legal transactions and all the business of life. 
It may be expected that I should add to these what is com- 
monly considered as a distinguishing mark of Mohammedism, 
its indulgence to voluptuousness. But this appears to be 
greatly exaggerated. Although the character of its founder 
may have been tainted by sensuality as well as ferociousness, 
I do not think that he relied upon inducements of the former 
kind for the diffusion of his system. We are not to judge 
of this by rules of Christian purity, or of European practice. 
If polygamy was a prevailing usage in Arabia, as is not 
questioned, its permission gave no additional license to the 
proselytes of Mohammed, who will be found rather to have 
narrowed the unbounded liberty of oriental manners in this 
respect ; while his decided condemnation of adultery, and of 
incestuous connections, so frequent among barbarous nations, 
does not argue a very lax and accommodating morality. A 
devout Mussulman exhibits much more of the Stoical than 
the Epicurean character. Nor can any one read the Koran 
without being sensible that it breathes an austere and scrupu- 
lous spirit. And, in fact, the founder of a new religion or 
sect is little likely to obtain permanent success by indulging 
the vices and luxuries of mankind. I should rather be dis- 
posed to reckon the severity of Mohammed's discipline among 
the causes of its influence. Precepts of ritual observance, being 
always definite and unequivocal, are less likely to be neglected, 
after their obligation has been acknowledged, than those of 

UafiovUy partly national, towards the are to be found in the Koran, bnt espe- 
F&e-worshippers which Mohammed in- dally that of Aiianism. No one who 
onlcated. This corroborates what I had knows what Arianism is, and what Mo- 
said in the text before the publication of hammedism is, could possibly &11 into so 
that work. strange an error. The mi^ortune has 
1 1 am very much disposed to believe, been, that the learned writer, while ae- 
notwithstanding what seems to be the cumulating a mass of reading upon this 
genera] opinion, that Mohammed had partof his subject, n^Iected what should 
never read any part of the New Testa- have been the nucleus of the whole, a pe- 
ment. His knowledge of OhristLanity rusal of the single book which contains 
appears to be wholly derived from the the doctrine of the Arabian impostor, 
apocryphal gospels and similar works. In this strange chimera about the Arian- 
He admitted the miraculous conception ism of Mohammed, he has been led away 
and prophetic character of Jesus, but not by a misplaced trust in Whitaker; a 
his diviidty or pre^zistence. Hence it writer almost invariably in the wrong, 
is rather surprising to read, in a popular and whose bad reasoning upon all th« 
book of sermons by a living prelate, that points of historical criticism which la 
all the heresies of the Christian church attempted to discuss is quite notorioot. 
(I quote the substance from memory)* 
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moral virtue. Thus the long fasting, the pilgrimages^ the 
regular prayers and ablutions, the constant alms-giving, the 
abstinence from stimulating liquors, enjoined hj the Koran, 
created a visible standard of practice among its followers, 
and preserved a continual recollection of their law. 

But the prevalence of Isl&m in the lifetime of its prophet, 
and during the first ages of its existence, was chiefly owing 
to the spirit of martial energy that he infused into it. The 
religion of Mohammed is aa essentially a military system as 
the institution of chivalry in the west of Europe. The peo- 
ple of Arabia, a race of strong passions and sanguinary 
temper, inured to habits of pillage and murder, found in the 
law of their native prophet, not a license, but a command, to 
desolate the world, and the promise of all that their glowing 
imaginations could anticipate of Paradise annexed to all in 
which they most delighted upon earth. It is difficult for us 
in the calnmess of our closets to conceive that feverish inten- 
sity of excitement to which man may be wrought, when the 
animal and intellectual energies of his nature converge to a 
point, and the buoyancy of strength and courage reciprocates 
the influence of moral sentiment or religious hope. The 
effect of this union I have formerly remarked in the Cru- 
sades ; a phenomenon perfectly analogous to the early history 
of the Saracens. In each, one hardly knows whether most 
to admire the prodigious exertions of heroism, or to revolt 
from the ferocious bigotry that attended them. But the 
Crusades were a temporary effort, not thoroughly congenial 
to the spirit of Christendom, which, even in the darkest and 
most superstitious ages, was not susceptible of the solitary 
and overruling fanaticism of the Moslem. They needed no 
excitement from pontiffs and preachers to achieve the work 
to which they were called ; the precept was in their law, the 
principle was in their hearts, the assurance of success was in 
their swords. " O prophet," exclaimed Ali, when Moham- 
med, in the first years of his mission, sought among the 
scanty and hesitating assembly of his friends a vizir and 
lieutenant in command, ^^I am the man; whoever rises 
against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy 
▼izir over them." ^ These woids of Mohammed's early and 

1 Gibbon « Tol. ix. p. 284. 
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illustrious disciple are, as it were, a text, upon which the 
commentary expands into the whole Saracenic history. 
They contain the vital essence of his religion, implicit faith 
and ferocious energy. Death, slavery, tribute to unbelievers, 
were the glad tidUngs of the Arabdan prophet. To the 
idolaters, indeed, or those who acknowledged no special reve- 
lation, one alternative only was proposed, conversion or the 
sword. The people of the Book, as they are termed in the 
Koran, or four sects of Chri^ians, Jews, Magians, and Sa- 
bians, were permitted to redeem their adherence to their 
ancient law by the payment of tribute, and other marks of 
humiliation and servitude. But the limits which Moham- 
medan intolerance had prescribed to itself were seldom 
transgressed; the word pledged to unbelievers was seldom 
forfeited; and with all their insolence and oppression, the 
Moslem conquerors were mild and liberal in comparison 
with those who obeyed the pontiffs of Rome or Constanti- 
nople. 

At the death of Mohammed in 632 his temporal and 
religious sovereignty embraced, and was limited 
conquests by, the Arabian peninsula. The Roman and 
£i^ns Persian empires, engaged in tedious and indeci- 
sive hostility upon the rivers of Mesopotamia 
and the Armenian mountains, were viewed by the ambitious 
fanatics of his creed as their quarry. In the very first year 
of Mohammed's immediate successor, Abubeker, each of 
these mighty empires was invaded. The latter opposed bat 
a short resistance. The crumbling fabric of eastern despot- 
ism is never secure against rapid and total subversion; a 
few victories, a few sieges, carried the Arabian arms from 
the Tigris to the Oxus, and overthrew, with the Sassanian 
dynasty, the ancient and famous religion they had professed. 
Seven years of active and unceasing warfare sufficed to sub- 

A.]>. jugate the rich province of S3rria, though defended 

^®"^®* by numerous armies and fortified cities ; and Uie 
khalif Omar had scarcely returned thanks for the accom- 
plishment of this conquest, when Amrou, his lieutenant, 
announced to him the entire reduction of Egypt After 
some interval the Saracens won their way along the coast 

A.i». of Africa as fiur as the Pillars of Hercules, and 

ei7-eo6. n third province was irretrievably torn from the 
Greek empire. These western conquests introduced them 
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to fresh enemies, and nshered in more splendid successes ; 
encouraged bj the disunion of the Visigoths, and perhaps 
invited by treachery, Musa, the general of a master who sat 
beyond the opposite extremity of the Mediterra- ^^ ^^ 
nean Sea, passed oyer into Spain, and within 
about two years the name of Mohammed was invoked under 
the Pyrenees.^ 

These conquests, which astonish the careless and superfi- 
cial, are less perplexing to a calm inquirer than their cessation 
the loss of half the Boman empire, than the preservation of 
the rest A glance from Medina to Constantinople g^^^^^ ^^ 
in the middle of the seventh century would proba- the Greek 
bly have induced an indifferent spectator, if such *™p*"- 
a being may be imagined, to anticipate by eight hundred 
years the establishment of a Mohammedan dominion upon 
the shores of the Hellespont The fame of Heraclius had 
withered in the Syrian war ; and his successors appeared as 
incapable to resist, as they were unworthy to govern. Their 
despotism, unchecked by law, was oflen punished by success- 
ful rebellion ; but not a whisper of civil liberty was ever 
heard, and the vicissitudes of servitude and anarchy consum- 
mated the moral degeneracy of the nation. Less ignorant than 
the western barbarians, the Greeks abused their ingenuity 
in theological controversies, those especially which related to 
the nature and incarnation of our Saviour ; wherein the dis- 
putants, as is usual, became more positive and rancorous as 
their creed receded from the possibility of human apprehen- 
sion. Nor were these confined to the clergy, who had not, in 
the East, obtained the prerogative of guiding the national 
faith ; the sovereigns sided alternately with opposing factions; 
Heraclius was not too brave, nor Theodora too in&onous, for 
discussions of theology; and the dissenters from an imperial 
decision were involved in the double proscription of treason 
and heresy. But the persecutors of their opponents at home 
pretended to cowardly scrupulousness in the field ; nor was 

1 0ekley*s BSstory of ihe SanfOens; tnucy, It nutybe laid down as a j^retty 
Oardoooe, Revolutions de I'Afrique et general rule, that eireumstanttaHty^ 
de l^Espagne. The fbrmer of these works which enhances the credibility of a wit- 
fs well known and justly admired for ness, diminishes that of an historian re- 
its simpttcity and picturesque details, mote in time or situation. And I obserre 
Searcely any narrative has ever excelled that Reiske, in his preikce to Abulfeda, 
in beauty that of the death of Hossein. speaks of Wakidi, from whom Ookley's 
But these do not tend to render it more book is but a translation, as a mere ftb* 
iliiiii'ifn^ of eonfldenoe. On the con- nlist. 
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the Greek church ashamed to require the lustration of a 
canonical penance from the soldier who shed the blood of his 
enemies in a national war. 

But this depraved people were preserved from destruction 
DecUne ^7 *^® y'lCQs of their enemies, still more than by 
of the some intrinsic resources which they yet possessed. 

Saracens. ^ rapid degeneracy enfeebled the victorious Mos- 
lem in their career. That irresistible enthusiasm, that earnest 
and disinterested zeal of the companions of Mohammed, was 
in a great measure lost, even before the first generation had 
passed away. In the fruitful valleys of Damascus and Bas- 
sora the Arabs of the desert forgot their abstemious habits. 
Rich from the tributes of an enslaved people, the Mohamme- 
dan sovereigns knew no employment of riches but in sensual 
luxury, and paid the price of voluptuous indulgence in the 
relaxation of their strength and energy. Under the reign of 
Moawiah, the fifth khalif, an hereditary succession was sub- 
stituted for the free choice of the faithful, by which the first 
representatives of the prophet had been elevated to power ; 
and this regulation, necessary as it plainly was to avert in 
some degree the dangers of schism and civil war, exposed 
the kingdom to the certainty of being often governed by feeble 
tyrants. But no regulation could be more than a temporary 
preservative against civil war. The dissensions which still 
separate and render hostile the followers of Mohanmied may 
be traced to the first events that etisued upon his death, to 
the rejection of his son-in-law Ali by the electors of Medina. 
Two reigns, those of Abubeker and Omar, passed in external 
glory and domestic reverence ; but the old age of Othman 
was weak and imprudent, and the conspirators against him 
established the first among a hundred precedents of rebellion 
and regicide. Ali was now chosen ; but a strong faction dis- 
puted his right ; and the Saracen empire was, for many years, 
distracted with civil war, among competitors who appealed, 
in reality, to no other decision than that of the sword. The 
family of Ommiyah succeeded at last in establishing an unre- 
sisted, if not an undoubted title. But rebellions were perpet- 
ually afterwards breaking out in that vast extent of dominion, 
-g^ till one of these revolters acquired by success a 
better name than rebel, and founded the dynasty 
of the Abbassides. 

Damascus had been the seat of empire under the Ommi- 
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ades ; it was removed by the succeeding family to Khaiift of 
their new city of Bagdad. There are not sjij^^e^^^ 
names in the long line of khalifs, afler the companions of 
Mohammed, more renowned in history than some of the 
earher sovereigns who reigned in this capital — Almansor, 
Haroim Alraschid, and Almamun. Their splendid palaces, 
their numerous guards, their treasures of gold and silver, the 
populousness and wealth of their cities, formed a striking 
contrast to the rudeness and poverty of the western nations 
in the same age. In their court learning, which the first 
Moslem had despised as unwarlike or rejected as profane, 
was held in honor.* The khalif Almamun especially was 
distinguished for his patronage of letters ; the philosophical 
writings of Greece were eagerly sought and translated ; the 
stars were numbered, the course of the planets was measured. 
The Arabians improved upon the science they borrowed, and 
returned it with abundant interest to Europe in the commu- 
nication of numeral figures and the intellectual language of 
algebra.^ Yet the merit of the Abbassides has been exagger- 
ated by adulation or gratitude. Ailer all the vague praises 
of hireling poets, which have sometimes been repeated in 
Europe, it is very rare to read the history of an eastern sov- 
ereign unstained by atrocious crimes. No Christian govern- 
ment, except perhaps that of Constantinople, exhibits such a 
series of tyrants as the khalifs of Bagdad ; if deeds of blood, 
wrought through unbridled passion or jealous policy, may 
challenge the name of tyranny. These are ill redeemed by 
ceremonious devotion and acts of trifling, perhaps ostentatious, 
humility, or even by the best attribute ci Mohammedan 
princes — a rigorous justice in chastising the ofiences of 
others. Anecdotes of this description give as imperfect a 
sketch of an oriental sovereign as. monkish chroniclers some- 
times draw of one in Europe who founded monasteries and 



^The Arabian writers date the origin Philological Arrangement is perhaps a 

of their literature (except those works of book better known ; and though it has 

fiction which had always been popular) since been much excelled, was one of the 

from the reign of Almansor, a.d. 758. first contributions in our own language 

Abulpharagius, p. 160 ; Gibbon, c. 62. to this department, in wliich a great deal 

* Several Tery recent publications con- vet remains for the oriental scholars of 

tain interesting details on Saracen lltera- jSurope. Casiri's admirable catalogue of 

ture ; Berington's Literary History of Arabic M8S. in the Escurial ought before 

the Middle Ages. Mill's History of Mo- this to have been followed up by a more 

hammedanism, onap. vi., Turner's His- accurate examination of their contents 

onr of Bn^nd, toI. i. Harris's than it was possible fbr him to gire. 
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obeyed tlie clergy ; though it must bef owned that the formef 
are in much better taste. 

Though the Abbassides have acquired more celebrity, they 
never attained the real strength of their predecessors. Under 
the last of the house of Ommiyah, one command was obeyed 
almost along the whole diameter of the known world, from 
the banks of the Sihon to the utmost promontory of Portugal. 
But the revolution which changed the succession of khalifs 
produced another not less important A fugitive of the van- 
quished famUy, by name Abdalrahman, arrived in Spain 
and the Moslem of that country, not sharing in the prejudices 
Separation ^^^ch had Stirred up the Persians in favor of the 
of Spain line of Abbas, and conscious that their remote sit- 
and Africa. |2a|;jQjj entitled them to independence, proclaimed 
him khalif of Cordova. There could be little hope of re- 
ducing 80 distant a dependency; and the example was not 
unlikely to be imitated. In the reign of Haroun Alraschid 
two principalities were formed in Africa — of the Aglabites, 
who reigned over Tunis and Tripoli ; and of the Edrisites in 
the western parts of Barbary. These yielded in about a 
century to the Fatimites, a more powerful dynasty, who after- 
wards established an empire in Egypt.^ 

The loss, however, of Spain and Africa was the inevitable 
ejQTect of that immensely extended dominion, which their sepa- 
ration alone would not have enfeebled. But other revolutions 
DeoUne of awaited it at home. In the history of the Abas- 
me khaiifi. gi^^g of Bagdad we read over again the decline of 

European monarchies, through their various symptoms of 
ruin ; and find successive analogies to the insults of the bar- 
barians towards imperial Home in the fifth century, to the per- 
sonal insignificance of the Merovingian kings, and to the feu- 
dal usurpations that dismembered the inheritance of Charle- 
magne. 1. Beyond the northeastern frontier of the Sar- 
acen empire dwelt a warlike and powerftd nation of the 
Tartar faimly, who defended the independence of Turkestan 
from the sea of Aral to the great central chain of mountains. 
In the wars which the khalifs or their lieutenants waged 
against them many of these Turks were led into captivity, and 
dispersed over the empire. Their strength and courage dis- 

1 Vor these reTolntions, which it is not Cardonne, who has made as much of 
tny easy to fix in the memory, consult them as the subject would bear. 
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tinguished them among a people grown effeminate by lux- 
ury ; and that jealousy of disaffection among his subjects so 
natural to an eastern monarch might be an additional motive 
with the khalif Motassem to form bodies of guards out of 
these prisoners. But his policy was fatally erroneous. More 
rude and even more ferocious than the Arabs, they contemned 
the feebleness of the khalifate, while* they grasped at its 
riches. The son of Motassem, Motawakkel, was murdered in 
his palace 'by the barbarians of the north ; and his fate re- 
vealed the secret of the empire, that the choice of its sover- 
eign had passed to their slaves. Degradation and death were 
frequently the lot of succeeding khalifs ; but in the East the 
son leaps boldly on the throne which the blood of his father 
has stained, and the praetorian guards of Bagdad rarely failed 
to render a fallacious obedience to the nearest heir of the 
house of Abbas. 2. In about one hundred years after the 
introduction of the Turkish soldiers the sovereigns of Bagdad 
sunk almost into oblivion. Al Radi, who died in 940, was 
the last of these that officiated in the mosque, that command- 
ed ihe forces in person, that addressed the people from the 
pulpit, that enjoyed the pomp and splendor of royalty.^ But 
he was the first who appointed, instead of a vizir, a new offi- 
cer — a mayor, as it were, of the palace — with the title of 
Emir al Omra, commander of commanders, to whom he dele- 
gated by compulsion the functions of his office. This title 
was usually seized by active and martial spirits ; it was some- 
times hereditary, and in effect irrevocable by the khalifs, 
whose names hardly appear after this time in Oriental annals. 
8. During these involutions of the palace eyerj province 
successively shook off its allegiance ; new principalities were 
formed in Syria and Mesopotamia, as well as in Khorasan 
and Persia, till the dominion of the Commander of the Faith- 
fiil was literally confined to the city of Bagdad and its adja- 
cent territory. For a time some of these princes, who had 
been appointed as governors by the khalifs, professed to re- 
spect his supremacy by naming him in the public prayers and 
upon the coin ; but these tokens of dependence were gradually 
obliterated.^ 

lAbnlfeda, p 261; Gibbon, o. 62; discussed in the 62nd chapter of Gibbon, 
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Such is the outline of Saracenic history for three centuries 
Revival of ^^^ Mohammcd ; one age of glorious conquest ; a 
the Greek secoud of Stationary but rather precarious great- 
empire, j^ggg . ^ i]^\j.^ q£ rapid decline. The Greek empire 

meanwhile survived, and almost recovered from the shock it 
had sustained. Besides the decline of its enemies, several 
circumstances may b6 enumerated tending to its preservation. 
The maritime province of Cilicia had been overrun by the 
Mohammedans ; but between this and the Lesser Asia Mount 
Taurus raises its massy buckler, spreading as a natural bul- 
wark from the sea-coast of the ancient Pamphylia to the hilly 
district of Isauria, whence it extends in an easterly direction, 
separating the Cappadocian and CiHcian plains, and, afler 
throwing off considerable ridges to the north and south, con- 
nects itself with other chains of mountains that penetrate far 
into the Asiatic continent. Beyond this barrier the Saracens 
formed no durable settlement, though the armies of Alraschid 
wasted the country as far as the HeDespont, and the city of 
Amorium, in Phrygia, was razed to the ground by Al Motas- 
sem. The position of Constantinople, chosen with a sagacity 
to which the course of events almost gave the appearance ot 
prescience, secured her from any immediate danger on the 
side of Asia, and rendered her as little accessible to an enemy 
as any city which valor and patriotism did not protect Yet 
A.i>. 668. ^ ^® ^y^ ^^ Arabian energy she was twice at- 
tacked by great naval armaments. The first siege, 
or rather blockade, continued for seven years ; Sie 
second, though shorter, was more terrible, and her walls, as 
well as her port, were actually invested by the combined 
forces of the Wialif Waled, under his brother Moslema.^ The 
final discomfiture of these assailants showed the resisting force 
of the empire, or rather of its capital ; but perhaps the aban- 
donment of such maritime enterprises by the Saracens may 
be in some measure ascribed to the removal of their metrop- 
olis from Damascus to Bagdad. But the Greeks in their 
turn determined to dispute the command of the sea. * By pos- 
sessing the secret of an inextingubhable fiie, they fought on 
superior terms ; their wealth, perhaps their skill, enabled them 
to employ larger and better appointed vessels ; and they ulti- 
mately expelled their enemies from the islands of Crete and 

I Oibbon, 0. 63 
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Cjprus. By land thej were less desiroas of encountering the 
Moslem. The science of tactics is studied by the pusillani- 
mous, like that of medicine by the sick ; and the Byzantine 
emperors, Leo and Constantine, have lefl written treatises on 
the art of avoiding defeat, of protracting contest, of resisting 
attack.^ But this timid policy, and even the purchase of ar 
mistices from the Saracens, were not ill calculated for the 
state of both nations. While Constantinople temporized, 
Bagdad shook to her foundations ; and the heirs of the Roman 
name might boast the immortality of their own empire when 
they contemplated the dissolution of that which had so rapidly 
q>rung up and perished. Amidst all the crimes and revolu- 
tions of ihe Byzantine government — and its history is but a 
series of crimes and revolutions — it was never dismembered 
by intestine war. A sedition in the army, a tumult in the 
theatre, a conspiracy in the palace, precipitated a monarch 
from the throne ; but the allegiance of Constantinople was 
instantly transferred to his successor, and the provinces im- 
plicitly obeyed the voice of the capital. The custom too of 
partition, so baneful to the Latin kingdoms, and which was not 
altogethor unknown to the Saracens, never prevailed in the 
Greek empire. It stood in the middle of the tenth century, 
as vicious indeed and cowardly, but more wealthy, more en- 
lightened, and far more secure from its enemies than under 
the first successors of Heradius. For about one hundred 
years preceding there had been only partial wars with the 
Mohammedan potentates ; and in these the emperors seem 
gradually to have gained the advantage, and to have become 
more frequently the aggressors. But the increasing distrac- 
tions of the East encouraged two brave usurpers, a.d. 
Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, to attempt ^8-975. 
the actual recovery of the lost provinces. They carried 
the Roman arms (one may use the term with less reluctance 
than usual) over Syria ; Antioch and Aleppo were taken by 
storm ; Damascus submitted ; even the cities of Mesopotxunia, ' 
beyond the ancient boundary of the Euphrates, were added 
to the trophies of Zimisces, who unwillingly spared the cap- 
ital of the khalifate. From such distant conquests it was 
expedient, and indeed necessary, to withdraw ; but Cilicia 

1 Gibbon, o. 58. Gonstantine Porphj- weakness and cowardice, and pleasing 
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and Antioch were permanently restored to the empire. At 
the dose of the tenth century the emperors of Constantinople 
possessed the best and greatest portion of the modem king- 
dom of Naples, a part of Sicily, the whole European domin- 
ions of the Ottomans, the province of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor, with some part of Syria and Armenia.^ 

These successes of the Greek empire were certainly much 
rather due to the weakness of its enemies than to any revival 
of national courage and vigor ; yet they would probably have 
The Turks ^^®^ more durable if the contest had been only 
with the khalifate, or the kingdoms derived from 
it But a new actor was to appear on the stage of Asiatic 
tragedy. The same Turkish nation, the slaves and captives 
from which had become arbiters of the sceptre of Bagdad, 
passed their original limits of the laxartes or Sihon. The 
sultans of Ghazna, a dynasty whose splendid conquests were 
of very short duration, had deemed it politic to divide the 
strength of these formidable allies by inviting a part of them 
into Khorasan. They covered that fertile province with 
their pastoral tents, and beckoned their compatriots to share 
jjj^jy the riches of the south. The Ghaznevides fell 

conquests, the earliest victims ; but Persia, violated in turn 
A.D. 1088. Y)j every conqueror, was a tempting and unresist- 
ing prey. Togrol Bek, the founder of the Seljukian dynasty 
of Turks, overthrew the family of Bowides, who had long 
reigned at Ispahan, respected the pageant of Mohammedan 
sovereignty in the khalif of Bagdad, embraced with all his 
tribes &q religion of the vanquished, and commenced the at- 
tack upon Christendom by an irruption into Armenia. His 
nephew and successor Alp Arslan defeated and took prisoner 
the emperor Romanus Diogenes ; and the conquest 
of Asia Minor was almost completed by princes ot 
the same family, the Seljukians of Rum,^ who were permitted 
by Malek Shah, the third sultan of the Turks, to form an in- 
dependent kingdom. Through their own exertions, and the 
selfish impolicy of rival competitors for the throne of Con- 
stantinople, who bartered the strength of the empire for as- 
sistance, the Turks became masters of the Asiatic cities and 
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fiMiified passes ; nor did there ^eem any obstacle to the inva- 
sion of Europe.^ 

In this state of jeopardy the Greek empire looked for aid 
to the nations of the West, and received it in fuller The first 
measure than was expected, or perhaps desired. C""»<*«- 
The deliverance of CJonstantinople was indeed a very second- 
ary object with the crusaders. But it was necessarily in- 
cluded in their scheme of operations, which, though they all 
tended to the recovery of Jerusalem, must commence with 
the first enemies that lay on their line of march. The Turks 
were entirely defeated, their capital of Nice restored to the 
empire. As the Franks passed onwards, the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus trod on their footsteps, and secured to 
himself the fruits for which their enthusiasm disdained to 
wait He regained possession of the strong places on the 
.^^ean shores, of the defiles of Bithynia, and of the entire 
coast of Asia Minor, both on the Euxine and Mediterranean 
seas, which the Turkish armies, composed of cavalry and 
unused to regular warfare, could not recover.' So much 
must undoubtedly be ascribed to the first crusade. But I 
think that the general effect of these expeditions has been 
overrated by those who consider them as having permanently 
retarded the progress of the Turkish power. The progress of 
Christians in Palestine and Syria were hardly in the Oreeks. 
contact with the Seljukian kingdom of Rum, the only ene- 
mies of the empire ; and it is not easy to perceive that their 
small and feeble principalities, engaged commonly in defend- 
ing themselves against the Mohammedan princes of Meso- 
potamia, or the Fatimite khalifs of Egypt, could obstruct the 
arms of a sovereign of Iconium upon the Maeander or the 
Halys. Other causes are adequate to explain the equipoise 
in which the balance of dominion in Anatolia was kept 
during the twelfth century : the valor and activity of the two 
Comneni, John and Manuel, especially the former; and the 
frequent partitions and internal feuds, through which the 
Seljukians of Iconium, like all other Oriental governments, 
be<^me incapable of foreign aggression. 

But whatever obligation might be due to the first crusaders 
from the Eastern empire was cancelled by their descend- 

1 Gibbon, 0. 67 ; De Gnignes, Hist, des was reannezed to the empire during the 
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ants one hundred years aftenwards, when the fourth m num- 
Capture of ber of those expeditions was turned to the sub- 
Sopfeby"" jugation of Constantinople itself. One of those 
fheiAttns. domestic revolutions wMch occur perpetually in 
Byzantine history had placed an usurper on the imperial 
throne. The lawful monarch was condemned to blindness 
and a prison ; but the heir escaped to recount his misfortunes 
to the fleet and army of crusaders assembled in 
the Dalmatian port of Zara. This armament had 
been collected for the usual purposes, and through the usual 
motives, temporal and spiritual, of a crusade ; the military 
force chiefly consisted of French nobles ; the naval was sup- 
plied by the republic of Venice, whose doge commanded 
personally in the expedition. It was not apparently consis- 
tent with the primary object of retrieving the Christian 
affairs in Palestine to interfere in the government of a 
Christian empire ; but the temptation of punishing a faithless 
people, and the hope of assistance in their subsequent 
operations, prevailed. They turned their prows up the 
Archipelago; and, notwithstanding the vast population and 
defensible strength of Constantinople, compelled the usurper 
to fly, and the citizens to surrender. But animosities spring- 
ing from religious schism and national jealousy were not 
likely to be allayed by such remedies ; the Greeks, wounded 
in their pride and bigotry, regarded the legitimate emperor 
as a creature of their enemies, ready to sacrifice their church, 
a stipulated condition of his restoration, to that of Rome. In 
a few months a new sedition and conspiracy raised another 
usurper in defiance of the crusaders' army encamped without 
the walls. The siege instantly recommenced ; and 
after three months the city of Constantinople was 
taken by storm. The tale of pillage and murder is always 
uniform ; but the calamities of ancient capitals, like those 
of the great, impress us more forcibly. Even now we sym- 
pathize with the virgin majesty of Constantinople, decked 
with the accumulated wealth of ages, and resplendent with 
the monuments of Roman empire and of Grecian art Her 
populousness is estimated beyond credibility: ten, twenty, 
thirty-fold that of London or Paris ; certainly far beyond the 
united capitals of all European kingdoms in that age.^ In 

1 Ville Hardooin reckons the inhabit- mil nommes on pins, by which Oibbou 
ftnts of Constantinople at qnatre cens underetaads liiro to mean men of a mitt* 
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magnificence she excelled them more than in numbers ; 
instead of the thatched roofs, the mud walls, the narrow 
streets, the pitiful buildings of those cities, she had marble 
and gilded palaces, churches and monasteries, the works of 
skilful architects, through nine centuries, gradually sliding 
from the severity of ancient taste into the more various and 
brilliant combinations of eastern fancy.^ In the libraries 
of Constantinople were collected the remains of (Srccian 
learning; hef forum and hippodrome were decorated with 
those of Grecian sculpture ; but neither would be spared by 
undistinguishing rapine ; nor were the chiefs of the crusaders 
more able to appreciate the loss than their soldiery. Four 
horses, that breathe in the brass of Lysippus, were removed 
from Constantinople to the square of St. Mark at Venice ; 
destined again to become the trophies of war, and to follow 
the alternate revolutions of conquest. But we learn from a 
contemporary Greek to deplore the fate of many other pieces 
of sculpture, which were destroyed in wantonness, or even 
coined into brass money.' 

The lawful emperor and his son had perished in the 
rebellion that gave occasion to this catastrophe ; partition of 
and there remained no right to interfere with that ***® empi«- 
of conquest. But the Latins were a promiscuous multitude, 
and what their independent valor had earned was not to be 
transferred to a single master. Though the name of emperor 
seemed necessary for the government of Constantinople, the 
unity of despotic power was very foreign to the principles 
and the interests of the crusaders. In their selfish schemes 
of aggrandizement they tore in pieces the Greek empire. 
One fourth only was allotted to the emperor, three eighths 
were the share of the republic of Venice, and the remainder 
was divided among the chiefs. Baldwin count of Flanders 
obtained the imperial title, with the feudal sovereignty over 
the minor principalities. A monarchy thus dismembered had 

taxy ftge. Le Beau allows a million for latia sunt in eft, opere mero fitbrefitcta ! 
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little prospect of honor or durability. The Latin emperors 
of Constantinople were more contemptible and unfortunate, 
not so much from personal character as political weakness, 
than their predecessors ; their vassals rebelled against sover- 
eigns not more powerful than themselves; the Bulgarians, a 
nation who, after being long formidable, had been subdued hy 
the imperial arms, and only recovered independence on the 
eve of the Latin conquest, insulted their capital ; the Greeks 
The Greeks vicwed them with silent hatred, and hailed the 
recoyer Con- dawning deliverance from the Asiatic coast On 
nop e. ^^^^ g.^^ ^^ ^^^ Bosphorus the Latin usurpation 

was scarcely for a moment acknowledged ; Nice became the 

seat of a Greek dynasty, who reigned with honor as far as 

the Maeander ; and crossing into Europe, after having estab- 

D 1261 lushed their dominion throughout Romania and 

other provinces, expelled the last Latin emperors 
fix)m Constantinople in less than sixty years from its capture. 

During the reign of these Greeks at Nice they had for- 
tunately little to dread on the side of their former enemies, 
and were generally on terms of friendship with the Selju- 
kians of Iconium. That monarchy indeed had sufficient ob- 
jects of Apprehension for itself. Their own example in 
inyasiona of changing the upland plains of Tartary for the cul- 
Asia by the tivated vallcys of the south was imitated in the 
Karismians, thirteenth century by two successive hordes of 
northern barbarians. The Karismians, whose tents had 
been pitched on the lower Oxus and Caspian Sea, availed 
themselves of the decline of the Turkish power to establish 
their dominion in Persia, and menaced, though they did not 
overthrow, the kingdom of Iconium. A more tremendous 

storm ensued in the eruption of Moguls under the 
an ogaia. ^^^ ^^ Zingis Khan. From the farthest regions 

of Chinese Tartary issued a race more fierce and destitute of 
civilization than those who had preceded, whose numbers were 
told by hundreds of thousands, and whose only test of victory 
was devastation. All Asia, from the sea of China to the 
A.D 1218. Euxine, wasted beneath the locusts of the north. 
A.I). 1272. They annihilated the phantom of authority which 
still lingered with the name of khalif at Bagdad. They re- 
duced into dependence and finally subverted the Seljukian 
dynasties of Persia, Syria, and Iconium. The Turks of the 
latter kingdom betook themselves to the mountainous country, 
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where they formed several petty principalities, which sub- 
sisted by incursions into the territory of the Moguls or the 
Greeks. The chief of one of these, named 0th- ,„^ 
man, at the end of the thirteenth century, pene- 
trated into the province of Bithynia, from which his pos- 
terity were never withdrawn.^ 

The empire of Constantinople had never recovered the 
blow it received at the hands of the Latins. Most 
of the islands in the Archipelago, and the provinces state of°uie 
of proper Greece from Thessaly southward, were ^Tire 
still possessed by those invaders. The wealth and 
navsd power of the empire had passed into the hands of the 
maritime republics ; Venice, G^noa, Pisa, and Barcelona were 
enriched by a conunerce which they carried on as independent 
states witlun the precincts of Constantinople, scarcely deign- 
ing to solicit the permission or recognize the supremacy of 
its master. In a great battle fought under the 
walls of the city between the Venetian and Geno- 
ese fleets, the weight of the Roman empire, in Gibbon's 
expression, was scarcely felt in the balance of these opulent 
and poweriful republics. Eight galleys were the contribution 
of the emperor Cantacuzene to his Venetian allies ; and upon 
their defeat he submitted to the ignominy of excluding them 
forever fcon^ trading in his dominions. Meantime the re- 
mains of the empire in Asia were seized by the independent 
Turkish dynasties, of which the most illustrious, ^^ 
that of the Ottomans, occupied the province of ottomang. 
Bithynia. Invited by a Byzantine faction into*^*^*^^* 
Europe, about the middle of the fourteenth century, they 
fixed themselves in the neighborhood of the capital, and in 
the thirty years' reign of Amurath L subdued, with little re- 
sistance, the province of Romania and the small Christian 
kingdoms that had been formed on tiie lower Danube. Ba- 
jazet, the successor of Amurath, reduced tiie independent 
emirs of Anatolia to subjection, and, after long threatening 
Gonstantinoplo, invested it by sea and land. The Greeks 
called loudly upon their brethren of the West for 
aid against the common enemy of Christendom ; ' ' 
but the flower of French chivalry had been slain or taken in 
the batde of Nicopolis in Bulgaria,^ where the king of Hun- 

1 De GTiignes, Hist, des Bxaa, t. iU. 1. * The Hungarians fled in this battle 
16; Gibbon, o. 64. and deserted their allies, acoording to 
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gary, notwithstanding the heroism of these volunteers, was 
entirely defeated by Bajazet. The emperor Manuel left his 
capital with a faint hope of exciting the courts of Europe to 
some decided efforts by personal representations of the danger; 
and, during his absence, Constantinople was sayed, not by a 
friend, indeed, but by a power more formidable to her ene- 
mies than to herself. 

The loose masses of mankind, that, without laws, agricul 
The Tartars *^"^' ^^ fixed dwellings, ovcrsprcad the vast centra 
or Moguls regions of Asia, have, at various times, been im- 
of Timur. peUed by necessity of subsistence, or through the 
casual appearance of a commanding genius, upon the domain 
of culture and civilization. Two principal roads connect the 
nations of Tartary with those of the west and south ; the one 
into Europe along the sea of Azoph and northern coast of 
the Euxine; the other across the interval between the Buk- 
harian mountains and the Caspian into Persia. Four times 
at least within the period of authentic history the Scythian 
tribes have taken the former course and poured themselves 
into Europe, but each wave was less effectual than the pre- 
ceding. The first of these was in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, for we may range those rapidly successive migrations 
of the Goths and Huns together, when the Roman empire 
fell to the ground, and the only boundary of l^barian con- 
quest was the Atlantic ocean upon the shores of Portugal 
The second wave came on with the Hungarians in the tenth 
century, whose ravages extended as far as the southern prov- 
inces of France. A third attack was sustained from the 
Moguls under the children of Zingis at the same period as 
that which overwhelmed Persia. The Russian monarchy 
was destroyed in this invasion, and for two hundred years 
tiat great country lay prostrate under the yoke of the Tartars. 
As they advanced, Poland and Hungary gave little opposi 
tion; and the farthest nations of Europe were appalled by 
the tempest. But Germany was no longer as she had been 
in the anarchy of the tenth century ; the Moguls were un- 
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used to resistance, and still less inclined to regolar warfare; 
they retired before the emperor Frederic 11., and the utmost 
points of their western invasion were the cities of jgiR 
Lignitz in Silesia and Neustadt in Austria. In ' ' 
the fourth and last aggression of the Tartars their progress 
in Europe is hardly perceptible; the Moguls of Timur's 
army could only boast the destruction of Azoph and the pil- 
lage of some Russian provinces. Timur, the sovereign of 
these Moguls and founder of their second dynasty, which has 
been more permanent and celebrated than that of Zingis, had 
been the prince of a small tribe in Transoxiana, between the 
Gihon and Sirr, the doubtful frontier of settled and pastoral 
nadons. His own energy and the weakness of his neighbors 
are sufficient to explam the revolution he effected. Like 
former conquerors, Togrol Bek and Zingis, he chose the road 
through Persia ; and, meeting little resistance from the dis- 
ordered governments of Asia, extended his empire on one 
side to the Syrian coast, while by successes still more re- 
nowned, though not belonging to this place, it reached on the 
other to the heart of Hindostan. In his old age the restless- 
ness of ambition impelled him against the Turks of Anatolia. 
Bajazet hastened from the siege of Constantinople to a m<»*e 
perilous contest : his defeat and captivity in the jy^^g^^ ^ 
plains of Angora clouded for a time the Ottoman Bi^{uet. 
crescent, and preserved the wreck of the Greek ^'^' 
empire for ^j years longer. 

The Moguls did not improve their victory ; in the western 
parts of Asia, as in Hindostan, Timur was but a Danger of 
barbarian destroyer, though at Samarcand a sov- con»tanti- 
ereign and a legislator. He gave up Anatolia to ^^^ *' 
the sons of Bajazet ; but the unity of their power was broken ; 
and the Ottoman kingdom, like those which had preceded, 
experienced the evils of partition and mutual animosity. 
For about twenty years an opportunity was given to the 
Greeks of recovering part of their losses ; but they were 
incapable of making the best use of this advantage, and, 
though they regained possession of part of Bomania, did not 
extirpate a strong Turkish colony that held the city of Galli- 
poli in the Chersonesus. When Amurath IL, there- , ^ , .«, 
fore, reumted under his vigorous sceptre the Otto- 
man monarchy, Constantinople was exposed to another siege 
and to fresh losses. Her walls, however, repelled the enemy ; 
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and during the reign of Amurath she had leisure to repeat 
those signals of distress which the princes of Christendom 
refused to observe. The situation of Europe was, indeed, 
sufficiently inauspicious ; France, the original country of the 
crusades and of chivalry, was involved in foreign and domestic 
war ; while a schism, apparently interminable, rent the bosom 
of the Latin church and impaired the efficiency of the only 
power that could unite and animate its disciples in a religious 
war. Even when the Roman pontiffs were best disposed to 
rescue Constantinople from destruction, it was rather as 
masters than as allies that they would interfere ; their ungen- 
erous bigotry, or rather pride, dictated the submission of her 
church and the renunciation of her favorite article of dis- 
tinctive faith. The Greeks jrielded with reluctance and 
insincerity in the council of Florence; but soon rescinded 
their treaty of union. Ugenius IV. procured a short diver- 

▲.D.1444. ^^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^® ^^ Hungary; but after the un- 
fortunate battle of "Warna the Hungarians were 
abundantly employed in self-defence. 

The two monarchies which have successively held theii 
seat in the city of Constantine may be contrasted in the cir- 
cumstances of their decline. In the present day we anticipate, 
with an assurance that none can deem extravagant, the ap- 
proaching subversion of the Ottoman power ; but the signs 
of internal weakness have not yet been confirmed by the dis- 
memberment of provinces; and the arch of dominion, that 
long since has seemed nodding to its fall and totters at every 
blast of the north, still rests upon the landmarks of ancient 
conquest, and spans the ample regions from Bagdad to Bel- 
grade. Far diffisrent were the events that preceded the disso- 
lution of the Greek empire. Every province was in turn 
subdued — every city opened her gates to the conqueror: the 
limbs were lopped off one by one ; but the pulse 
still beat at the heart, and the m^esty of the Ro- 
man name was ultimately confined to the waSh o£ Constanti- 
nople. Before Mahomet 11. planted his cannon against them, 
he had completed every smaller conquest and deprived the 
expiring empire of every hope of succor or delay. It was 
necessary that Constantinople should fall ; but the magnani- 
mous resignation of her emperor bestows an honor upon her 
A4>. 1468. ^ which her prosperity seldom earned. The 
long deferred but inevitable moment arrived ; and 
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die last of the CaBsars (I will not say of the Palseologi) folded 
round him the imperial mantle, and remembered &e name 
which he represented in the dignity of heroic death. It is 
thus that the intellectual principle, when enfeebled by disease 
or age, is found to rally its energies in the presence of death, 
and pour the radiance of unclouded reason around the last 
struggles of dissolution. 

Though the fate of Constantinople had been protracted 
beyond all reasonable expectation, the actual intel- ^j^j^m ^x 
ligence operated like that of sudden calamity, fi*^ ^7 ** 
A sentiment of consternation, perhaps of self- ° °^^' 
reproach, thrilled to the heart of Christendom. There 
seemed no longer anything to divert the Ottoman armies 
from Hungary ; and if Hungary should be subdued, it was 
evident that both Italy and the Grerman empire were exposed 
to invasion.* A general union of Christian powers was re- 
quired to withstand this common enemy. But the popes, 
who had so of^en armed them against each other, wasted their 
spiritual and political counsels in attempting to restore una- 
nimity. War was proclaimed against the Turks at the diet 
of Frankfort, in 1454 ; but no efforts were made to carry the 
menace into execution. No prince could have sat on the im- 
perial throne more imfitted for the emergency than Frederic 
lU. ; his mean spirit and narrow capacity exposed him to the 
contempt of mankind — his avarice and dupficity ensured the 
hatred of Austria and Hungary. During the papacy of Pius 
n., whose heart was thoroughly engaged in this legitima^ 
crusade, a more specious attempt was made by convening an 
European congress at Mantua. Almost all the sovereigns 
attended by their envoys ; it was concluded that 50,000 men- 
at-arms should be raised, and a tax levied for three 
years of one tenth from the revenues of the clergy, ^*"' 
one thirtieth from those of the laity, and one twentieth from 
the capital of the Jews.^ Pius engaged to head this arma- 

1 ^Te Tindtur HangariaL sive coacta < Spondanos. Neither Charles Vn. 

jangitur Turds, neqne Italia neque nor even Philip of Burgundy, who had 

Qermania tuta erit, neque satis Rhenus made the loudest professions, and pledged 

Qallos securos reddet. Mn.. Sylr. p. himself In a fiintastic pageant at his 

678. Ttiis is part of a discourse pro- court, soon after the capture of Constan • 

nonnced by JEneas SylTius before the tinople, to undertake this crusade, were 

diet of Frankfort ; which, though too i^cere in their promises. The former 

declamatory, like most of his writings, pretended apprehensions of inyasion from 

is an interesting illustration of the state ESngland, as an excuse for sending no 

of Europe and of the impression pro- troops ; which, considering the situation 

daced by that calamity. Spondanus, of England in 14&9, was a bold attempt 

ad ann. 1454, has given large extracts upon the credulity of mankind, 
from this orattoii 
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ment in person ; but when he appeared next year at Ancona, 
the appointed place of embarkation, the princes had failed in 
all their promises of men and money, and he found only a 
headlong crowd of adventurers, destitute of every necessary, 
and expecting to be fed and paid at the pope's expense. It 
was not by such a body that Mahomet could be expelled from 
Constantinople. If the Christian sovereigns had given a 
steady and sincere cooperation, the contest would still have 
Institution of been arduous and uncertain. In the early crusades 
janisaries. i\^q superiority of arms, of skill, and even of dLs- 
oipline, had been uniformly on the side of Europe. But the 
present circumstances were far from similar. An institution, 
begun by the first and perfected by the second Amurath, had 
given to the Turkish armies what their enemies still wanted, 
military subordination and veteran experience. Aware, as it 
seems, of the real superiority of Europeans in war, these 
sultans selected the stoutest youths from their Bulgarian, Ser- 
vian, or Albanian captives, who were educated in habits of 
martial discipline, and formed into a regular force with the 
name of Janizaries. After conquest had put an end to per- 
sonal captivity, a tax of every fifth male child was raised 
upon the Christian population for the same purpose. The 
arm of Europe was thus turned upon herself; and the west- 
em nations must have contended with troops of hereditary 
robustness and intrepidity, whose emulous enthusiasm for the 
country that had adopted them was controlled by habitual obe- 
dience to their commanders.^ 

iln the long declamatioa of iBneas insight into European poUtios; and hit 

Sylvius before the diet of Frankfort in views are usually clear and sensible 

1454, he has the following contrast Though not so learned as some popes, he 

between the European and Turkish mili- knew much better what was going fbr- 

tia ; a good specimen of the artifice with ward in his own time. But the vanity 

which an ingenious orator can disguise of displaying his eloquence betrayed him 

the truth, while he seems to be stating into a strange folly, when he addressed a 

It most precisely. Conferamus nunc very long letter to Mahomet II., explain- 

Turcos et yos in-^cem ; et quid speran- ing the Catholic fiuth, and urging him to 

dnm sit si cum illis pngnetis, examine- be baptized ; in which case, so fu from 

mua. Vos nati ad arma, illi tracti. Vos preacluDg a crusade against the Turks, 

armati, illi inermes ; vos gladios rersatis, he would gladly make use of their power 

ilU cultris utuntur ; tos balistas tenditis, to recover the rights of tiie church. Some 

illi arcus trahunt ; vos loricsB thoraces- of his inducements are curious, and 

que protegunt, illos culcitra tegit ; vos must, if made public, have been lug^ 

equos rc^tis, iUi ab equis r^n>nt^^ i ▼os gratifying to his fHend Frederic lU. 

nobiles in helium ducitis, ilH servos aut Quippe ut arbitramur, si Christianus 

artifices cogunt, &c. &o. p. 685. This, fuisses, mortuo Ladislao Ungariss et Bo- 

however, had little effect upon the hear- hemin rege, nemo pneter te sua regna 

ers, who were better judges of military fulsset adeptus. Sperassent TJngaxi post 

aflUrs than the secretary of Frederic m. diutuma bellorum mala sub tuo regim- 

Pius n., or iBneas SyMus, was a lively Ine pacem, et illos Bohemi aeentitfUB- 

writer and a skilful intriguer. Long sent; sed cum esses nostrse 'oi^S*^]' 

•xperience had given him a considerable hostis, elegenmt Ungari, fro. ^ist* 880. 
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Yet forty years after the fall of Constantinople, at the epoch 
of Charles VIII.'s expedition into Italy, the just gngpension of 
apprehensions of European statesmen might have the ottoman 
gradually subsided. Except the Morea, Negropont, •®°^^'*- 
and a few other unimportant conquests, no real progress had 
been made by the Ottomans. Mahomet IL had been kept at 
bay by the Hungarians ; he had been repulsed with some 
ignominy by the knights of St John from the island of 
Khodes. A petty chieftain defied this mighty conqueror for 
twenty years in the mountains of Epirus; and the perse- 
vering courage of his desultory warfare with such trifling 
resources, and so little prospect of ultimate success, may 
justify the exaggerated admiration with which his contem- 
poraries honored the name of Scanderbeg. Once only the 
crescent was displayed on the Calabrian coast; 
but the city of Otranto remained but a year in ^'^' 
the possession of Mahomet On his deatii a disputed suc- 
cession involved his children in civil war. Bigazet, the 
eldest, obtained the victory; but his rival brother Zizim 
fled to Rhodes, from whence he was removed to France, 
and afterwards to Rome. Apprehensions of this exiled 
prince seem to have dictated a pacific policy to the reigning 
sultan, whose character did not possess the usual energy of 
Ottoman sovereigns. 
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At the irruption of the northern invaders into the Roman 
empire they found the clergy ahready endowed with extensive 
possessions. Besides the spontaneous oblations upon which 
the ministers of the Christian church had origin- 
the church ally Subsisted, they had obtained, even under the 
'*"*^*^« pagan emperors, by concealment or connivance — 
for the Roman law did not permit a tenure of 
lands in mortmain — certain immovable estates, the revenues 
of which were applicable to their own maintenance and that 
of the poor.* These indeed were precarious and liable to 
confiscation in times of persecution. But it was among the 
first effects of the conversion of Constantine to give not only 
a security, but a legal sanction, to the territorial acquisitions 
of the church. The edict of Milan, in 313, recognizes the 
actual estates of ecclesiastical corporations.^ Another, pub- 
lished in 321, grants to all the subjects of the empire the 
power of bequeathing their property to the church.' His 

1 Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, 1. U. o. tion ; hut a comparison of the three 
8; Qibbon, c. 16 and o. 20; F. Paul's seems to Justify my text. 
Treatise on Benefices, o. 4. The last sOiannone; Gibbon, ubi supra; V 
writer does not wholly confirm this posi- Paul, c. 5. 

^Idm. 
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own liberaJitj and that of his successors set an example 
which did not want imitators. Passing rapidly from a con- 
dition of distress and persecution to the summit of prosperity,* 
the church degenerated as rapidly from her ancient purity, 
and forfeited the respect of future ages in the same propor- 
tion as she acquired the blind veneration of her own. Cov- 
etousness, especially, became almost a characteristic vice. 
Valentinian I., in 370, prohibited the clergy from receiving 
the bequests of women — a modification more discreditable 
than any general law could have been. And several of the 
fathers severely reprobate the prevailing avidity of their 
contemporaries.^ 

The devotion of the conquering nations, as it was still less 
enlightened than that of the subjects of the empire, incj^gaed 
80 was it still more munificent. They left indeed after iti 
the worship of Hesus and Taranis in their forests ; ■"^^®"^^* 
but they retained the elementary principles of that and of all 
barbarous idolatry, a superstitious reverence for the priesthood, 
a credulity that seemed to invite imposture, and a confidence 
in the efficacy of gifts to expiate offences. Of this temper it 
is undeniable that the ministers of religion, influenced prob- 
ably not so much by personal covetousness as by zeal for the 
interests of their order, took advantage. Many of the pecu- 
liar and prominent characteristics in the faith and discipline 
of those ages appear to have been either introduced or sedu- 
busly promoted for the purposes of sordid fraud. To those 
purposes conspired the veneration for relics, the worship of 
images, the idolatry of saints and martyrs, the religious in^ 
violability of sanctuaries, the consecration of cemeteries, but, 
above all, the doctrine of purgatory and masses for the relief 
of the dead. A creed thus contrived, operating upon the 
minds of barbarians, lavish though rapacious, and devout 
though dissolute, naturally caused a torrent of opulence to 
pour in upon the church. Donations of land were contin- 
ually made to the bishops, and, in still more ample proportion, 
to the monastic foundations. These had not been very 
numerous in the West till the beginning of the sixth century, 
when Benedict established his celebrated rule.^ A more 
remarkable show of piety, a more absolute seclusion £ix)m 

1 Olaimnone, vhi snpia ; T. Paul, o. 6. i&me Discoaig snr PHlst. Bceltetastique *, 
* CHannone, I. iU. c. 6 ; 1. ir. c. 12 ; Muxatoil, Diseert 66. 
Tnatiae on Beneficea, o. 8; Fletuy, Huii- 
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the world, forms more impresaive and edifying prayers and 
masses more constantly repeated, gave to the professed in 
these institutions an advantage, in public esteem, over the 
secular clergy. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy never received any territorial 
endowment by law, either under the Roman empire or the 
kingdoms erected upon its ruins. But the voluntary munifi- 
cence of princes, as well as their subjects, amply supplied the 
place of a more universal provision. Large private estates, 
or, as they were termed, patrimonies, not only within their 
own dioceses, but sometimes in distant countries, sustained 
the dignity of the principal sees, and especially that of Bome.^ 
The French monarchs of the first dynasty, the Carlovingian 
family and their great chief, the Saxon line of emperors, the 
kings of England and Leon, set hardly any bounds to their 
liberality, as numerous charters still extant in diplomatic 
collections attest Many churches possessed seven or eight 
thousand mansi ; one with but two thousand passed for only 
indifferently rich.^ But it must be remarked that many of 
these donations are of lands uncultivated and unappropriated. 
The monasteries acquired legitimate riches by the cidture of 
these deserted tracts and by the prudent management of their 
revenues, which were less exposed to the ordinary means of 
dissipation than those of the laity. Their wealth, continually 
accumulated, enabled them to become the regular purchasers 
of landed estates, especially in the time of the crusades, 
when the fiefs of the nobility were constantly in the market 
for sale or mortgage.* 

If the possessions of ecclesiastical communities had aU 
Sometimes ^^^^ ^ fairly earned, we could find nothing in 
improperly them to reprehend. But other sources of wealth 
•«<i"i«d. YfQYQ less pure, and they derived their wealth firom 
many sources. Those who entered into a monastery threw 
frequently their whole estates into the common stock ; and 
even the children of rich parents were expected to make a 
donation of land on assuming the cowL Some gave their 
property to the church before entering on military expedi- 
tions; gifts were made by some to lake effect fld^r their 
lives, and bequests by many in the terrors of dissolution. 

1 St. Maro, t. i. p. 281 ; Oiannone, L * Muxatori, Dissert. 66 ; Da Gauge, t 
T. c. 12. Eremtii. 

* Schmidt, t. ii. p. 206. * Heeren. Bssai sur les OrolsadM, p 

ie6;Schmkt,t.iU.p.2&8. 
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Even those legades to charitable purposes, which the clergy 
could with more decency and speciousness recommend, and 
of which the administration was generally confined to them, 
were frequently applied to their own benefit.* They failed . 
not, above all, to inculcate upon the wealthy sinner that no 
atonement could be so acceptable to Heaven as liberal presents 
to its earthly delegates,^ To die without allotting a portion 
of worldly wealth to pious uses was accounted almost like 
suicide, or a refusal of the last sacraments ; and hence intes- 
tacy passed for a sort of fraud upon the church, which she 
punished by taking the administration of the deceased's effectg 
into her own hands. This, however, was peculiar to England, 
and seems to have been the case there only from the reign of 
Henry HI. to that of Edward HI., when the bishop took a 
portion of the intestate's personal estate for the advantage of 
the church and poor, instead of distributing it among his 
next of kin.' The canonical penances imposed upon repent- 
ant offenders, extravagantly severe in themselves, were com- 
muted for money or for immovable possessions — a fertile 
though scandalous source of monastic wealth, which the popes 
afterwards diverted into their own coffers by the usage of 
dispensations and indulgences.* The church lands enjoyed 
an inmiunity from taxes, though not in general from military 
service, when of a feudal tenure.^ But their tenure was 
frequently in what was called frankaknoign, without any 
obligation of service. Hence it became a customary fruud 

1 Prim6 BacT&i pastoribiu data est &- benter, et ardentissimo animo ego ao- 

eultas, at luereditatiB portio in pauperes cepi. 

et egenos dispergeretur; sed sensim sSelden, TOl. IJi. p. 1676: Prynne'i 

eoclesin quoqae in paap«mm censum OonstitutionSjTOl. iii. p. 18; Blackstone. 

Tenemnt, atqne intestatao gentis mens toI. ii. chap. 82. In France the lord of 

creditaestprocliTiorineasftitaraftdme: theflef seems to haye taken the wholt 

quSl ex re pingnins illarom patrimonium spoil. Dn Oange, t. Intestatos. 

erasit. Imm6 episcopi ipsi in rem snam * Mnratori, Dissert. 68. 

^osmodi consuetadinem interdmn con- ^ Palgrave has shown that the Anglo- 

Tertebant: ac tributum erasit, quod Saxon clergy were not exempt, oxiginally 

antea pii moris Aiit. Mnratori, AJitiqni- at least, ftom the trinoda necessitas im* 

tates ItalisB, t. t. Dissert. 67. posed on all alodial proprietors. They 

* Mnratori, Dissert. 67 (Antiqnit. were better treated on the Continent; 

ItalisB, t. V. p. 1066), has preseryed a and Boniikce exclaims that in no part of 

curious charter of an Italian count, who the world was such serritude imposed on 

declares that, struck with reflections the church as among the English. Eng- 

upon his siimil state, he had taken lish Commonwealth, i. 158. But when 

counsel with certain religions how he we look at the charters collected in Kem- 

should atone for his offences. Accepto ble's Codex Diplomaticus (most or near« 

eonsilio ab lis, excepto si renunciare ly all of them in foror of the church), 

ssBculo possero, nullum esse melius inter we shall hardly think they were ill off, 

deemoenDariua Tirtutes, qu&m si de pro- though they might be forced sometimes 

prill meia snbstaatiis in monasterium to repair a bridQ^, or send their tenant! 

ooncederem. Hoe oonsilinwi ab iis U- against the Danes. 
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of lay proprietors to grant estates to the churcli, which they 
received again by way of fief or lease, exempted from public 
burdens. And, as if all these means of accumulating what 
they could not legitimately enjoy were insufficient, the monks 
prostituted their knowledge of writing to the purpose of 
forging charters^ in their own favor, which might easily im- 
pose upon an ignorant age, since it has required a peculiar 
science to detect them in modem times. Such rapacity might 
seem incredible in men cut off fi:om the pursuits of Hfe and 
the hope of posterity, if we did not behold every day the 
unreasonableness of avarice and the fervor of professional 
attachments.^ 

As an additional source of revenue, and in imitation of 
Tithes ^® Jewish law, the payment of tithes was recom- 

mended or enjoined. These, however, were not 
applicable at first to the maintenance of a resident clergy. 
Parochial divisions, as they now exist, did not take place, at 
least in some countries, till several centuries after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity.^ The rural churches, erected suc- 
cessively as the necessities of a congregation required, or 
the piety of a landlord suggested, were in fact a sort of 
chapels dependent on the cathedral, and served by itinerant 
ministers at the bishop's discretion.' The bishop himself 

. 1 Mnntori's 66th, 67th, and 68th IMs- gantnr ; et id laieos idoneum ntflemqne 

■ertations on the Antiquities of Italy clericom obtnleiit nulla qualibet ooca- 

haye ftimiBhed the principal materialB of sione ab episcopo sine latione certa re- 

my text, with Father Paul's Treatise on pellatur ; et si rc^jiciendus est. propter 

Benefices, especially chaps. 19 and 29. scandalum Titandum evidenti ratione 

Qiannone, loc. cit. and 1. ir. c. 12 ; 1. t. manifestetur." Another capitulary of 

c. 6; 1. X. e. 12. Schmidt, Hist. des. AUe- Oharles the Bald, in 864, fbrbids the es- 

mands, t. i. p. 870; t. ii. p. 208, 462; t. tablishment of priests in the churches 

It. p. 202. Flenxy, m. Biscours sur of patrons, or their Section without the 

I'ffist. £ccl6s. Bu Gauge, Toc. Precaria. bishop's consent: — "Be his qui sine 

3 Muratori, Bissert. 74, and Fleury, In- consensu episoopi presbyteros In eccleeiis 
stitutioDS an Broit ecclteiastique, t. i. p. tuis constituunt, vel cte ecdesiis ddici- 
162, refer the origin of parishes to the unt." Thus the churches are recbgniied 
fourth century ; but this must be limited as the property of the lord ; and the par- 
te the most populous part of the em- ish may be considered as an established 
pire. dirision, at least veiy commonly, so 

s These were not always Itinerant; early as the Carlovingutn emidre. I do 
commonly, perhaps, they were depend- not by any means deny that it was par- 
ants of the lord, appointed by the bishop tially known in France before that thne. 
on his nomination. — Ldxuerou, Institut. Guisot reckons the patronage of 
CSaroline^ennes, p. 626, who quotes a ca- churches by the laitv among the circum- 
pitulary of the emperor Lothaire in 826. stances which diminished or retarded 
"Be clericiB Tero laicorum, unde non- ecclesiastical power. (Le^onlS.) It may 
null! eorum conqueri yideantur, eo quod hare been so ; but without this patronage 
quidam episoopi ad eorum preces nolint there would hare been very few parish 
in ecclesiissufseos, cum utiles sint,ordi- churches. It separated, in s(Maae degree, 
nare, visum nobis fuit, ut . . . . et cum the interests of the secular dersy mm 
oaritate et latione utiles et idonei eli- those ot the bisbiqw and the ngabis. 
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received the tithes, and apportioned them as he thought fit. 
A capitulary of Charlemagne, however, regulates their division 
izkto three parts ; one for the bishop and his i^lergj, a second 
for the poor, and a third for the support of the fabric of the 
church.^ Some of the rural churches obtained by episcopal 
concessions the privileges of baptism and burial, which were 
accompanied with a fixed share of tithes, and seem to imply 
the residence of a minister. The same privileges were grad- 
ually extended to the rest; and thus a complete parochial 
division was finally established. But this was hardly th 
ease in England till near the time of the conquest' 

The slow and gradual manner in which parochial churches 
became independent appears to be of itself a sufficient an- 
swer to those who ascribe a great antiquity to the universal 
payment of tithes. There are, however, more direct proofs 
that this species of ecclesiastical property was acquired not 
only by degrees but with considerable opposition. We find 
the payment of tithes first enjoined by the canons of a pro- 
vincial council in France near the end of the sixth century. 
From the ninth to the end of the twelfth, or even later, it 
is continually enforced by similar authority.' Father Paul 
remarks that most of the sermons preached about the eighth 
century inculcate this as a duty, and even seem to place the 
summit of Christian perfection in its performance.^ This 
reluctant submission of the people to a general and perma- 
nent tribute is perfectly consistent with the eagerness dis- 
played by them in accumulating voluntary donations upon the 
church. Charlemagne was the first who gave the confirmation 
of a civil statute to these ecclesiastical injunctions ; no one at 
least has, so far as I know, adduced any earlier law for the 
payment of tithes than one of his capitularies.^ But it would 
be precipitate to infer either that the practice had not already 
gsdned ground to a considerable extent, through the influence 
of ecclesiastical authority, or, on the other hand, that it became 

1 Schmidt, t. ii. p 206. This seems to remarkable rashness, attacked the cur 

haTe been founded on an ancient canon, rent opinion that Charlemagne estab- 

V. Paul. c. 7. lished the legal obligation of uthes, and 

s Collier's Ecclesiastical Hiftory, p. 229. denied that any of his capitularies bear 

s Selden's History of Tithes, toI. ili. such an interpretation. Those which h« 

E. 1108, edit. Wilkins. Tithes are said quotes have indeed a different meaning ; 

y Oiannone to hare been enforced by but he has oyerlooked an express enaot- 

Bome papal decrees in the sixth century, ment in 789 (Balurii Oapitularta, t. i. 

1. iii c. 6. p. 258), which admits of no question ; 

* Treatise on Benefices, o. 11. and I belicTe that there are others in 

* Mably, (Observations sur Pffist. de eonflrmation. 
Vxamoe, t. i. p. 238 et 488) has, with 
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universal in consequence of the commands of Charlemagne.* 
In the subsequent ages it was very common to appropriate 
tithes, which had originally been payable to the bishop, either 
towards the support of particular churches, or, according to 
the prevalent superstition, to monastic foundations.''^ These 
arbitrary ccmsecrations, though the subject of complaint, 
'lasted, by a sort of prescriptive right of the landholder, till 
about the year 1200. It was nearly at the same time that 
the obligation of paying tithes, which had been originally 
confined to those called predial, or the finiits of the earth, 
was extended, at least in theory, to every species of profit^ 
and to the wages of every kind of labor.* 

Yet there were many hindrances that thwarted the clergy 
Spoliation ^^ their acquisition of opulence, and a sort of reflux 
rf churcii that set sometimes very strongly against them. In 
property. times of barbaxous violence nothing can thoroughly 
compensate for the inferiority of physical strength and 
prowess. The ecclesiastical history of the middle ages pre- 
sents one long contention of fraud against robbery ; of acqui- 
sitions made by the church through such means as I have 
described, and torn from her by lawless power. Those very 
men who in the hour of sickness and impending death 
showered the gifts of expiatory devotion upon her altars, had 
passed the sunshine of their lives in sacrilegious plunder. 
Notwithstanding the frequent instances of extreme reverence 
for religious institutions among the nobility, we should be 
deceived in supposing this to be their general character. 
Bapacity, not less insatiable than that of the abbots, was 
commonly united with a daring fierceness that the abbots 
could not resist.* In every country we find continual lamen- 

1 The grant of Ethelwolf in 855 has have been for life, but were fteqnently 
appeared to some antiquaries the most renewed. Theyare not to be confounded 
probable origin of the general right to with terra censuaUs^ or lands let to a 
tithes in England [Note I.] It ui said tenant at rack-rent, which of course 
by Marina that tithes were not legally formed a considerable branch of revenue, 
established in Castile till the reign of The grant was called precana ftom being 
Alfonso X. Ensayo sobre les Siete Par- obtained at the prayer of a grantee ; 
tidas, c. 859. and the uncertain^ of its reneind aeons 

2 Selden, p. 1114 et seq. ; Coke, 2 Inst, to have given rise to the acUectiTo pr* 
p. 641. carious. 

s Selden's History of Tithes ; Treatise In the ninth century, though the pre- 

on Benefices, o. 28 ; Oiannone, 1. z. o. 12. tensions of tiie bishops were never higher, 

* The church was often compelled to the church itself was more ftiUaged un- 

grant leases of her lands, under the name der pretext of these preearuB^ and in 

of precaruBf to laymen, who probably other ways, than at any former time. — 

rendered little or no service in return. See Du Cange for a long article on Pv** 

though a rent or census was expressed in oarise. 
he instrument. These precana seem to 
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tadon over the plunder of ecclesiastical possessions. Charles 
Martel is reproached with having given the first notorious 
example of such spoliation. It was not, however, commonly 
practised by sovereigns. But the evil was not the less uni- 
versally felt. The parochial tithes especially, as the hand of 
robbery falls heaviest upon the weak, were exposed to unlaw- 
tdl seizure. In the tenth and eleventh centuries nothing was 
more common than to see the revenues of benefices in the 
hands of lay impropriators, who employed curates at the 
cheapest rate ; an abuse that has never ceased in the church.' 
Several attempts were made to restore these tithes ; but even 
Gregory VII. did not venture to proceed in it ; ^ and indeed 
it is highly probable that they might be held in some instances 
by a lawful title.* Sometimes the property of monasteries 
was dilapidated by corrupt abbots, whose acts, however clan- 
destine and unlawful, it was not easy to revoke. And both 
the bishops and convents were obliged to invest powerful lay 
protectors, under the name of advocates, with considerable 
fiefs, as the price of their assistance against depredators. 
But these advocates became too oflen themselves the spoilers, 
and oppressed the helpless ecclesiastics for whose defence 
they had been engaged.* 

If it had not been for these drawbacks, the clergy must, 
one would imagine, have almost acquired the exclusive 
property of the soil. They did enjoy, according to some 
authorities, nearly one half of England, and, I believe, a 
greater proportion in some countries of Europe.* They had 
reached, perhaps, their zenith in respect of territorial prop- 

1 Da Cange, too. Abbas. saurus Aneodotonun, t. i. p. 695. Vals- 

i Schmidt, t ir. p. 204. At an assem- sette. Hist, de Languedoc, t. Si. p. 100, 

biy held at St. Denis in 997 the bishops and Appendix^passim. 
proposed to restore the tithes to the seen- <( Turner's wst. of England, toI. ii. 

lar clergy; but such a tumult was ex- p. 418, from Aresbury. According to a 

cited by this attempt, that the meeting calculation founded on a passage in 

iras broken up. Recueil des ffistoriens, Knyghton, the rerenue of the English 

t. zi. prsefot. p. 212. church in 13S7 amounted to 780,000 

sSelden's Hist, of Tithes, p. 1186. marks per annum. Macpherson's An- 

The third council of Lateran restrains nals of Commerce, toI. i. p. 619 ; BHa- 

laymen from transferring their impro- toire du Droit public Ecclte. Francois, 

priated tithes to other laymen. Velly, t. i. p. 214. Anthony Harmer (Henry 

Hist, de France, t. iii. p. 286. This seems Wharton) says that the monasteries did 

tacitly to admit that their possession was not possess one fifth of the land ; and I 

Awftil, at least by prescription. incline to think that he is nearer the 

*For tile injuries sustained by ec- truth than Mr. Turner, who puts the 

desiastical proprietors, see Muratori, wealth of the church at above 28,000 

Dissert. 72. Du Cange, t. Adyocatus. knights' fees out of 68,216. The bishops* 

Schmidt, t. ii. p. 220, 470 ; t. iii. p. 290 ; lands could not by any means account 

t. hr. p. 188, 202. Becueil des Historiens, for the difference; so that Mr. Tamer 

t. d. pne&t. p. 184. Martenne, The- was probably deceived by his authoiity. 
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erty about the conclusion of the twelfth century.^ After that 
time the disposition to enrich the clergy by pious donations 
grew more languid, and was put under certain legal restraints, 
to which I shall hereafter advert ; but they became rather 
more secure from forcible usurpations. 

The acquisitions of wealth by the church were hardly so 
BcciesiM- remarkable, and scarcely contributed so much to 
tioa juris- her greatness, as those innovations upon the ordi- 
nary course of justice which fall under the head 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and immunity. It is hardly, 
perhaps, necessary to caution the reader that rights of terri- 
torial justice, possessed by ecclesiastics in virtue of their 
fiefs, are by no means included in this description. Episcopal 
jurisdiction, properly so called, may be considered as depend- 
ing upon the choice of litigant parties, upon their condition, 
and upon the subject-matter of their differences. 

1. The arbitrative authority of ecclesiastical pastors, if not 
ArWtratiTe ^ocval with Christianity, grew up very early in the 
church, and was natural, or even necessary, to an 
insulated and persecuted society.^ Accustomed to feel a strong 
aversion to the imperial tribunals, and even to consider a re- 
currence to them as hardly consistent with their profession, 
the early Christians retained somewhat of a similar prejudice 
even after the establishment of their religion. The arbitra- 
tion of their bishops still seemed a less objectionable mode 
of settling differences. And this arbitrative jurisdiction was 
powerfuUy supported by a law of Conatantine, which directed 
the civil magistrate to enforce the execution of episcopal 
awards. Another edict, ascribed to the same emperor, and 
annexed to the Theodosian code, extended the jurisdiction of 
the bishops to all causes which either party chose to refer to 
it, even where they had already commenced in a secular 
court, and declared the bishop's sentence not subject to appeaL 
Thb edict has clearly been proved to be a forgery. It is 
evident, by a novel of Valentinian III., about 450, that the 
church had still no jurisdiction in questions of a temporal 

iThe great age of monasteriee In *1 Corinth, t. 4. The word i^ov^e- 

Bngland was the reignB of Henry I., Vtffiivovc, rendered in onr rersion " of 

Stephen, and Henry II. Lyttelton's no reputation," lias been interpreted by 

Henry il. toI. ii. p. 829. David I. of some to mean persons destitute of coer* 

Scotland, contemporary with Henry n., dye authority, referees. The passage at 

was also a noted founder of monasteries, least tends to discourage suits before • 

Dalrymple's Annals. Mcukr Jndga 
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nature, except by means of the joint reference of contending 
parties. Some expressions, indeed, used by the emperor, 
seem intended to repress the spirit of encroachment upon the 
civil magistrates, which had probably begun to manifest itself. 
Charlemagne, indeed, in one of his capitularies, is said by 
some modem writers to have repeated all the absurd and enor- 
mous provisions of the spurious coi^titution in the Theodosian 
code.* But this capitulary is erroneously ascribed to Charle- 
magne. It is only found in one of the three books subjoined 
by Benedict Levita to the four books of capitularies collected 
by Ansegisus ; these latter relating only to Charlemagne and 
Louis, but the others comprehending many of later emperors 
and kings. And, what is of more importance, it seems ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether this is any genuine capitulary at 
all. It is not referred to any prince by name, nor is it found 
in any other collection. Certain it is that we do not find the 
church, in her most arrogant temper, asserting the full privi- 
leges contained in this capitulary.^ 

2. If it was considered almost as a general obligation upon 
the primitive Christians to decide their civil dis- coercive oter 
putes by internal arbitration, much more would the clergy in 
this be incumbent upon the clergy. The canons ^^^ 
of several councils, in the fourth and fifth centuries, sentence 
a bishop or priest to deposition, who should bring any suit, 
civil or even criminal, before a secular magistrate. This 
must, it should appear, be confined to causes where the de- 
fendant was a clerk ; since the ecclesiastical court had hith- 
erto no coercive jurisdiction over the laity. It was not so 
easy to induce laymen, in their suits against clerks, to prefer 
the episcopal tribunal. The emperors were not at all dis- 
posed to favor this species of encroachment till the reign of 
Justinian, who ordered civil suits against ecclesiastics to be 
carried only before the bishops. Yet this was accompanied 
by a provision that a party dissatisfied with the sentence 
might apply to the secular magistrate, not as an appellant, 
but a coordinate jurisdiction ; for if different judgments were 
given in the two courts, the process was ultimately referred 
to the emperor.' But the early Merovingian kings adopted 

1 Balnzii Oapittdaria, t. i. p. 9018. p. 1. M^moires de I'Acad^mie des In- 

s Gibbon, c. zx. Oiannone, 1. ii. c. 8; scripdons, t. zxxiz. p. 666. 

1. iii. o. 6; L Ti. c. 7. Schmidt, t. ii. SThis was also established about ih» 

p. 208. Fleorj, 7«» Discours, and In- same time by Athalaric king of tha 

ftttntions an Dndt Becl^siaatiqae, t. ii. Ostrogoths, and of coune affected fba 

TOL. n. 10 
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• 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the bishop over causes wherein 
clerks were interested, without any of the checks which Jus- 
tinian had provided. Many laws enacted during their reigns, 
and under Charlemagne, strictly prohibit the temporal mag* 
istrates &om entertaining complaints against the children of 
the church. 

This jurisdiction over the civil causes of clerks was not 
Mid criminal immediately attended with an equally exclusive 
■^**- cognizance of criminal offences imputed to them, 

wherein the state is so deeply interested, and the church could 
inflict so inadequate a punishment. Justinian appears to have 
reserved such offences for trial before the imperial magistrate, 
though with a material provision that the s^itence against a 
derk should not be executed without the consent of the bishop 
or the final decision of the emperor. The bbhop is not ex- 
pressly invested with this controlling power by the laws of 
the Merovingians ; but they enact that he must be present at 
the trial of one of his clerks ; which probably was intended 
to declare the necessity of his concurrence in the judgment 
The episcopal order was indeed absolutely exempted from 
secular jurisdiction by Justinian; a privilege which it had 
vainly endeavored to establish under the earlier emperors. 
France permitted the same immunity ; Chilperic, one of the 
most arbitrary of her kings, did not venture to charge some 
of his bishops with treason, except before a council of their 
brethren. Finally, Charlemagne seems to have extended to 
the whole body of the clergy an absolute exemption from the 
judicial authority of the magistrate.^ 

3. The character of a cause, as well as of the parties en- 
Orer &^^^ might bring it within the limits of eccle- 

partiouiar siastical jurisdiction. In all questions simply 
causes. religious the church had an original right of 
decision ; in those of a temporal nature the civil magistrate 
had, by the imperial constitution, as exclusive an authority.^ 

popes who were his sabjeets. St. liaro, general (Bains. Capital, t. i. p. 227); an4 

t. i. p. 60; Tlenry, Hist. Eccl^s. t. tU. the same is expressed stiU more forciUy 

p. 292. in the collection published by Anse^^us 

1 M^moires de TAcad^mie, nbi supn; under Louis the Debonidr. (Id. p. 904 

Giannone, 1. ill. c. 6 ; Schmidt, t. U. p. 286 ; and 1115. ) See other proofii in Fleury, 

Tleury, ubi supra. ffist. Ecclte. t. iz. p. wJ. 

Some of these writers do not state the * Quoties de reli^one agitur, episcopofl 

law of Oharlemagne 90 strongly. Neyer- oportet Judicare ; alteras Tero causae qum 

theless the words of a capitulary in 789, ad ordloarios oognitoree Tel ad usnm 

Ut clerici eeolesiastici ordlnis si cnlpam publici Juris perUnent, Mbus oportet 

Ineunerint apud eoolesiasticos judicen- andlri. Lex Areadil et Honoril apnd 

tor, non apud ssBOulares, are svmoiantly liUm. de PAcadtaiSe, t. xx^x p. 671. 
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Later ages witnessed strange innovations in this respect, when 
the spiritual courts usurped, under sophistical pretences, almost 
the whole adnunistration of justice. But these encroachments 
were not, I apprehend, very striking till the twelfth century j 
and as about the same time measures, more or less vigorous 
and successful, began to be adopted in order to restram them, 
I shall defer this part of the subject for the present 

In this sketch of the riches and jurisdiction of the hie- 
rarchy I may seem to have implied their political pouticai 
influence, which is naturally connected with the power of 
two former. They possessed, however, more di- ^^^^' 
rect means of acquiring temporal power. Even under the 
Roman emperors they had found their road into palaces ; they 
were sometimes ministers, more often secret counsellors, 
always necessary but formidable allies, whose support was 
to be conciliated, and interference to be respected. But they 
assumed a far more decided influence over the new kingdoms 
of the West. They were entitled, in the first place, by the 
nature of those free governments, to a privilege unknown 
under the imperial despotism, that of assisting in the delib- 
erative assemblies of the nation. • Councils of bishops, such 
as had been convoked by Constantine and his successors, were 
limited in their functions to decisions of faith or canons of 
ecclesiastical discipline. But the northern nations did not so 
well preserve the distinction between secular and sphitual 
legislation. The laity seldom, perhaps, gave their sufirage 
to the canons of the church ; but the church was not so scru- 
pulous as to trespassing upon the province of the laity. 
Many provisions are found in the canons of national and even 
provincial councils which relate to the temporal constitution 
of the state. Thus one held at Calcluith (an unknown place 
in England), in 787, enacted that none but legitimate princes 
should be raised to the throne, and not such as were engen- 
dered in adultery or incest. But it is to be observed that, 
although this synod was strictly ecclesiastical, being sum 
moned by the pope's legate, yet the kings of Mercia and 
Northumberland with many of their nobles, confirmed the 
eanons by their signature. As for the councils held under 
the Visigoth kings of Spain during the seventh century, it is 
not easy to determine whether they are to be considered as 
ecdesiastical or temporal assemblies.^ No kingdom was so 

1 Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, 1. 1. p. 9 
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thoroughly under the bondage of the hierarchy as Spain.' 
The first dynasty of France seem to have kept their national 
convention, called the Field of March, more distinct from 
merely ecdesiastical councils. 

The bishops acquired and retained a great part of their 
ascendency by a very respectable instrument of power, intel- 
lectual superiority. As they alone were acquainted with the 
art of writing, they were naturally entrusted with political 
correspondence, and with the framing of the laws. As they 
alone knew the elements of a few sciences, the education of 
royal families devolved upon them as a necessary duty. In 
the fall of Rome their influence upon the barbarians wore 
down the asperities of conquest, and saved the provincials 
half the shock of that tremendous revolution. »As captive 
Greece is said to have subdued her Homan conqueror, so 
Rome, in her own turn of servitude, cast the fetters of a 
moral captivity upon the fierce invaders of the north. Chief- 
ly through the exertions of the bishops, whose ambition may 
be forgiven for its effects, her religion, her language, in part 
even her laws, were transplanted into the courts of Paris 
and Toledo, which became a degree less barbarous by imi- 
tation.^ 

Notwithstanding, however, the great authority and privi- 
Supremacy leges of the church, it was decidedly subject to the 
of the state; supremacy of the crown, both during the continu- 
ance of the Western empire and after its subversion. The 
emperors convoked, regulated, and dissolved universal coun- 
cils ; the kings of France and Spain exercised the same right 
over the synods of their national churches.* The Ostrogoth 
kings of Italy fixed by their edicts the limits within which 
matrimony was prohibited on account of consanguinity, and 
granted dispensations from them.^ Though the Roman em- 
perors left episcopal elections to the clergy and people of 
the diocese, in which they were followed by the Ostrogoths 
and Lombards, yet they often interfered so far as to confirm a 



1 See instances of the temporal power to extenuate the royal supremaej, but 

of the Spanish bishops in Fleurjr, l^t. his own work f^imishes abundant eri- 

Eoclte. t. yiii. p. 868, 897; t. ix.p.^, &c. denee of it; especially 1. -vi. o. 10, ko. 

* Schmidt, t. i. p. 866. For the ecolesiBustical independence of 

8 Encyclop6die, art. Concile. Schmidt, Spain, down to the eleyenth century, see 

t. i. p. 384. De Maroa, De Ooncordantift Marina, Ensayo sobre las Slete Partidas, 

Sacerdotii et Imperii, 1. ii. o. 0, 11; et c. 822, so. ; and De Marca, 1. ft e 28. 
I. It. passim. 4 Qiannone, 1. iii. o. 6. 

The last ct these sometimes endeayon 
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decision or to determine a contest. The kings of Franca 
went further, and seem to have invariably either nominated 
the bishops, or, what was nearly tantamount, recommended 
their own candidate to the electors. 

But the sovereign who maintainedj^with the greatest vigor 
his ecclesiastical supremacy was Charlemagne, eepeciauy 
Most of the capitularies of his reign relate to the of oharie- 
discipline of the church ; principally indeed taken °***^®* 
from the ancient canons, but not the less receiving an addi- 
tional sanction from his authority.^ Some of his regulations, 
which appear to have been original, are such as men of high 
church principles would, even in modem times, deem infring- 
ments of spiritual independence ; that no legend of doubtful 
authority should be read in the churches, but only the canoni- 
cal books, and that no saint should be honored whom the 
whole church did not acknpwledge. These were not passed 
in a synod of bishops, but enjoined by the sole authority of 
the emperor, who seems to have arrogated a legislative 
power over the church which he did not possess in tem- 
poral affairs. Many of his other laws relating to the eccle- 
siastical constitution are enacted in a general council of the 
lay nobility as well as of prelates, and are so blended with 
those of a secular nature, that the two orders may appear to 
have equally consented to the whole. His father Pepin, in- 
deed, left a remarkable precedent in a council held in 744, 
where the Nicene faith is declared to be established, and 
even a particular heresy condemned, with the consent of the 
bishops and nobles. But whatever share we may imagine 
the laity in general to have had in such matters, Charlemagne 
himself did not consider even dieological decisions as beyond 
his province ; and, in more than one instance, manifested a 
determination not to surrender his own judgment, even in 
questions of that nature, to any ecclesiastical authority.^ 

1 Balnzii CapitnlariA, passim ; Schmidt, pelled to acknowledge the supremacj of 

t. ii. p. 28d ; GaiUard, Vie de Oliarle- a great mind. By a yigorous repression 

magne, t. iii. of those secular propensities which were 

s Ctiarlemagne had apparently devised displaying themselves among the superior 

an ecclesiastical theory, which would now clergy, he endeavored to render their 

be cfUled Erastian, and perhaps not very moral influence more efifoctive. This, 

short of that of Henry Vm. He directs however, could not be achieved in the 

the clergy what to preach in his own ninth century; nor could it have been 

name, and uses the first person in eccle- brought about by any external power, 

siastioal canons. Yet, if we may judge Nor was it easily consistent with the 

by the events, the bishops lost no part of continual presence of the bishops in 

their permanent ascendency in the state national assemblies, which had become 

through tibis interference, though com- essential to the polity of his age, and 
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This part of Charlemagne's conduct is duly to be taken 
into the account before we censure his vast extension of 
ecclesiastical privileges. Nothing was more remote from his 
character than the bigotry of those weak princes who have 
suffered the clergy to reign under their names. He acted 
upon a systematic plan of govemmentj conceived by his own 
comprehensive genius, but requiring too continual an applica- 
tion of similar talents for durable execution. It was tht 
error of a superior mind, zealous for religion and learning 
to believe that men dedicated to the functions of the one, and 
possessing what remained of the other, might, through strict 
rules of discipline, enforced by the constant vigilance of the 
sovereign, become fit instruments to reform and civilize a 
barbarous empire. It was the error of a magnanimous spirit 
to judge too favorably of human nature, and to presume 
that great trusts would be fulfilled, and great benefits re- 
membered. 

It is highly probable, indeed, that an ambitious hierarchy 
did not endure without reluctance this imperial supremacy 
of Charlemagne, though it was not expedient for them to 
PretenBions rcsist a prince so formidable, and from whom they 
of the had so much to expect. But their dissatis&ction 

in^hTninth at a schcmc of government incompatible with 
century. t^eir own objects of perfect independence produced 
a violent recoil under Louis the Debonair, who attempted to 
act the censor of ecclesiastical abuses with as much earnest- 
ness as his father, though with very inferior qualifications for 
so delicate an undertaking. The bishops accordingly were 
among the chief instigators of those numerous revolts of his 
children which harrassed this emperor. They set, upon one 
occasion, the first example of an usurpation which was to be- 
come very dangerous to society — the deposition of sover-. 
eigns by ecclesiastical authority. Louis, a prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies, had been intimidated enough to under- 
go a public penance ; and the bishops pretended Qiat, accord- 
ing to a canon of the church, he was incapable of returning 

with which he would not, for seTeral rebus secularibus debeat inserere, rtl in 

reasons, hare wholly dispensed. Yet it quantum comes, vel alter laicii8.ineeel«- 

appears, by a remarkable capitulary of siastica n^j^tia. But as the laity, him« 

Sli, that he had perceived the incouTe- self excepted, had probably interteed 

nience of allowing the secular and spir- very little in church aflStin, this oapito- 

itual powers to clash with each otiber : lary seems to be reatricttTe of ttie pre- 

— Discutiendum est atque intervenien- lates. 
dom in quantum se episcopus aut abbaa 
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afterwards to a secular life or preserving the cliaracter of 
sovereignty.^ Circumstances enabled him to retain the em- 
pire in defiance of this sentence ; but the church had tasted 
the pleasure of trampling upon crowned heads, and was 
eager to repeat the experiment. Under the disjointed and 
feeble administration of his posterity in their several king- 
doms, the bishops availed themselves of more than one op- 
portunity to exalt their temporal power. Those weak Car- 
lovingian princes, in their mutusd animosities, encouraged 
the pretensions of a common enemy. Thus Charles the 
Bald and Louis of Bavaria, having driven their brother 
Lotbaire from his dominions, held an assembly of some 
bishops, who adjudged him unworthy to reign, and, after 
exacting a promise ft*om the two allied brothers to govern 
better than he had done, permitted and commanded them to 
divide his territories.* After concurring in this unprecedent- 
ed encroachment, Charles the Bald had little right to com- 
plain when, some years afterwards, an assembly of bishops 
declared himself to have forfeited his crown, released his 
subjects from their allegiance, and transferred his kingdom to 
Louis of Bavaria. But, in truth, he did not pretend to deny 
the principle which he had contributed to maintain. Even 
in lus own behalf he did not appeal to the rights of sove- 



1 Habita ssBCuIi se exuens habitom deposed Wamba ; it maj hare been |k 

poemtentis per imposittoDein manaum yoluntary abdication, influenced by fu- 

episcopomm Bascepit; nt poet tantam pentition, or, perhaps, bj disease. A 

talemqne poenitenttam nemo ultra ad late writer has taken a dilRrent Tiew cf 

nt^HHaun ssBcularem redeat. Acta ex- this erent, the deposition of Louis at 

auctorationis Ludoyici, apud Schmidt, Compiigne. It was not, he thinks, une 

t. ii. p. 68. There was a sort of preoe- hardieese sacerdotale, une t6mMt6 eccl6- 

dent, though not, I tliink, Tery apposite, siastique, mais bien une ISlchet^ politique, 

for this doctrine of implied abdication, Ce n'etait point une tentative pour 

in the case of Wamba king of the Visi- ^lerer I'autorit^ religieuse au-dessus de 

goths in Spain, who, haviog been clothed Pautorit^ royale dans les offidres tempo- 

with a monastic dress, according to a relies; c'6tait, au contraire, unabaisse- 

common superstition, during a dangerous ment serrile de la premiere deyant le 

illness, was afterwards adjudged by a monde. Fauriel, Hist, de la Gaule M6- 

council incapable of resuming his crown ; ridionale, iv. 150. In other words, the 

to which he yolontarily submitted. The bishops lent themselves to the aristocratic 

story, as told by an original writer, &ction which was in rebellion against 

quoted in Baronius ad A.n. 681, is too Louis. Ranks, as has been seen in an 

obsenre to warrant any positive infer- early note, thinks that they acted out of 

ence ; though I think we may justiy revenge for tiis deviation from the law at 

suspect a fraudulent contrivance between 817, which established the unity of the 

the bishops and Errigius, the successor empire. The bishops, in Ikct, had so 

of Wamba. The latter, besidBS his mo« many secular and personal interests and 

nastie attire, had received the last sacra- sympathies, tbat we cannot always judge 

ments ; after which he might be deemed of their behaTior upon general prin- 

dvilly dead. Fleury, 8om Discours sur dples. 

l>H3st. EccUsiast., puts this case too 'Schmidt, t. ii. p. 77. Vellj t tt. 

strongly when he tells us that the bishops p. 61 ; see, too, p. 71. 
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reigns, and of the nation whom they represent. " No one," 
says this degenerate grandson of Charlemagne, "ought to 
have degraded me from the throne to which I was consecrat- 
ed, until at least I had been heard and judged by the bishops, 
through whose ministry I was consecrated, who are called 
the thrones of Grod, in which Grod sitteth, and by whom 
he dispenses his judgments; to whose paternal chastise^ 
ment I was willing to submit, and do still submit my- 
self." » 

These passages are very remarkable, and afford a decisive 
proof that the power obtained by national churches, through 
the superstitious prejudices then received, and a train of 
favorable circumstances, was as dangerous to civil govern- 
ment as the subsequent usurpations of the Roman pontifi^ 
against which Protestant writers are apt too exclusively to 
direct their animadversions. Voltaire, I think, has remarked 
that the ninth century was the age of the bishops, as the 
eleventh and twelfth were of the popes. It seemed as if 
Europe was about to pass under as absolute a domination 
of the hierarchy as had been exercised by the priesthood of 
ancient Egypt or the Druids of Graul. There is extant a 
remarkable instrument recording the election of Boson king 
of Aries, by which the bishops alone appear to have elevated 
him to the throne, without any concurrence of the nobility.* 
But it is inconceivable that such could have really been tJie 
case ; and if the instrument is genuine, we must suppose it 
to have been framed in order to countenance ftiture preten- 
sions. For the clergy, by their exclusive knowledge of 
Latin, had it in their power to mould the language of public 
documents for their own purposes; a circumstance which 
should be cautiously kept in mind when we peruse instru- 
ments drawn up during the dark ages. 

It was with an equal defiance of notorious truth that the 
bishop of Winchester, presiding as papal legate at an assemby 
of the clergy in 1141, during the civil war of Stephen and 
Matilda, asserted the right of electing a king of England to 
appertain principally to that order; and, by virtue of this 
unprecedented claim, raised Matilda to the throne.' England, 

1 Schmidt, t. ii. p. 217. que primd in auxliom IHTinitate, filiam 

s Recadl des Historiens, ^t. iz. p. 804. paciflci regis, &o., in Anglia Norman- 

s Ventilata est causa, says the Legate, niaeque dominam eligimus, et ei Mem 

eoram mi^ri parte clen AngUse, aa et manutenementom promittimns. Qui 

o^jus jus potisamiim spectat principem Malmsb. p. 188. 

tUgere, simnlque ordinare. InvocatSL ita^ 
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indeed, has been obsequious, beyond most other countries, to 
the arrogance of her hierarchy ; especially during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, when the nation was sunk in ignorance and 
effeminate superstition. Every one knows the story of king 
Edwy in some form or other, though I believe it impossible 
to ascertain the real circumstances of that controverted anec* 
dote.* But, upon the supposition least favorable to the king, 
the behavior of Archbishop Odo and Dunstan was an intoler<* 
able outrage of spiritual tyranny. 

But while the prelates of these nations, each within his 
respective sphere, were prosecuting their system 
of encroachment upon the laity, a new scheme papal power. 
was secretly forming within the bosom of the mJ^oament 
church, to enthral both that and the temporal 
governments of the world under an ecclesiastical monarch. 
Long before the earliest epoch that can be fixed for modem 
history, and, indeed, to speak fairly, almost as far back as 
ecclesiastical testimonies can carry us, the bishops of Rome 
had been venerated as first in rank amons^ the rulers of the 
chorch. The nature of this primacy is diabtless a very con- 
troverted subject. It is, however, reduced by some moderate 
catholics to httle more than a precedency attached to the see 
of Rome in consequence of its foundation by the chief of the 
apostles, as well as the dignity of the imperial city.^ A sort 
of general superintendence was admitted as an attribute of 
this primacy, so that the bishops of Rome were entitled, and 
indeed bound, to remonstrate, when any error or irregularity 
came to their knowledge, especially in the western churches, 
a greater part of which had been planted by them, and were 
connected, as it were by filiation, with the common capital of 
the Roman empire and of Christendom.* Various causes 

1 [NoTi n.] Irenntis rather yaguelj, and Cypriaq 
s These foundations of the Roman pri- more positively, admit, or rather assert, 
macj are indicated by Valentinian III., the primacy of the church of Rome, 
a great fitrorer of that see, in a novel of which the latter seenuf even to have con- 
the year 455 : Com igitur sedis aposto- sidered as a kind of centre of Catholie 
Ucse primatom B. Petri meritum, qui unity, though he resisted every attempt 
est princeps sacerdotalis coronsB et Ro- of that church to arrogate a controlling 
mansB dignitaji civitatis, sacne etiam sy- power. — See his treatise De Unitate Ec- 
nodi flrmavit auctoritas. The last words clesiae. [1818.] [Notb III.] 
allude to the sixth canon of the Nioene > Dupin, De antique Ecclesias Disci- 
council, which establishes or recognizes plinft, p. »)6 et seqq. ; Histoire du Droit 
the patriarchal supremacy, in thdr re- public eccl^siastique Francois, p. 149. 
•peetive districts, of the churcluis of The opinion of the Roman see's suprem- 
Bome, Anttoch, and Alexandria. De acy, though apparently rather a vague 
Ifarca, de Ooncordantii Saoerdotii et Im- and general notion, as it still continues 
peril, 1. i. c. 8. At » much earlier period, in those Catholics who deny its in&lU* 
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had a tendency to prevent the bishops of Rome from aug- 
menting their authority in the East, and even to dhninish 
that which they had occasionally exercised; the institution 
of patriarchs at Antioch, Alexandria, and afterwards at Con- 
stantinople, with extensive rights of jurisdiction ; the differ- 
ence of rituals and discipline; but, above all, the many 
disgusts taken by the Greeks, which ultimately produced an 
irreparable schism between the two churches in the ninth 
century. But within the pale of the Latin church every 
succeeding age enhanced the power and dignity of the 
Homan see. By the constitution of the church, such at least 
as it became in the fourth century, its divisions being ar- 
ranged in conformity to those of the empire, every province 
ought to have its metropolitan, and every vicariate its ecclesi- 
astical exarch or primate. The bishop of Rome presided, in 
the latter capacity, over the Roman vicariate, comprehending 
southern Italy, and the three chief Mediterranean islands. 
But as it happened, none of the ten provinces forming this 
division had any metropolitan ; so that the popes exercised 
all metropohticid functions within them, such as the consecra- 
tion of bishops, the convocation of synods, the ultimate 
decision of appeals, and many other sorts of authority. 
These provinces are sometimes called the Roman patri** 
Patriarchate archate ; the bishops of Rome having always been 
of Rome. reckoned one, generally indeed the first, of the 
patriarchs ; each of whom was at the head of all the metro- 
politans within his limits, but without exercising those 
privileges which by the ecclesiastical constitution appertained 
to the latter. Though the Roman patriarchate, properly so 
called, was comparatively very small in extent, it gave its 
chief, for the reason mentioned, advantages in point of 
authority which the others did not possess.^ 

I may perhaps appear to have noticed circumstances inter- 
esting only to ecclesiastical scholars. But it is important to 
apprehend this distinction of the patriarchate from the 
primacy of Rome, because it was by extending the bounda- 

bilitj, seems to haye prev^led rery much li. o. 8 ; 1. iU c 6.; De Maiea, 1. i. o. 7 et 

in the fourth centuiy. Fleury brings alibi. There is some disagreement among 

remarkable proolli of this from the writ- these writers as to Uie extent of the Ro- 

ings of Socrates, Soaomen, Ammianui man patriarchate, which some snppoM 

Marcellinus, and Optatns. Hiit. EedLiki. to have eren at first comprehended all 

t. iii. p. 282, 820, 4^ ; t. iy. p. 227. the western churches, though they ad- 

1 Dnpin, Be Antiqu& Bccles. Discipline, mit that, in a more particuur sense, It 

p. 89, &e. ; Qiannone, 1st. di Napoli, L was confined to the ykaxiate of Boom 
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ries of the former, and by applying the maxims of her 
administration in Ihe south of Italy to all the western 
churches, that she accomplished the first object of her scheme 
of usurpation, in subverting the provincial system of govern- 
ment under the metropolitans. Their first encroachment of 
this kind was in the province of Illyricum, which they 
annexed in a manner to their own patriarchate, by not 
permitting any bishops to be consecrated without their con- 
sent* This was before the end of the fourth century. 
Their subsequent advances were, however, very gradual. 
About the middle of the sixth century we find them confirm- 
ing the elections of archbishops of Milan.^ They came by 
degrees to exercise, though not always successfully, and 
seldom without opposition, an appellant jurisdiction over the 
causes of bishops deposed or censured in provincial synods. 
This, indeed, had been granted, if we believe the fact, by the 
canons of a very early council, that of Sardica, in 347, so far 
as to permit the pope to order a revision of the process, but 
not to annul the sentence.' Valentinian III., influenced by 
Leo the Great, one of the most ambitious of pontiffs, had 
gone a great deal further, and established almost an absolute 
judicial supremacy in the Holy See.* But the metropolitans 

1 Dnpin. p. 66 ; Fleniy, EQst. Eccl^s. sedi, juxtit canones, debetur gumma Ju- 
t. y. p. ff78. The ecclesiantical province dicii tofdos. As Uie oak is in the acorn, 
of niyricam included fifacedonia. Siri- so did these maxims contain the sjatem 
cius, ttie author of Uiis encroachment, of Bellarmin. De Maroa, 1. i. o. 10 ; and 
scans to have been one of the first 1. yii. c. 12. Dupin. 
usurpers. In a letter to the Spanish * Some bishops belonging to the pro- 
bishops (a.d. 875) he exalts his own au- vince of miaxy, metropolitan of Aries, 
thority -very high. De Marca, 1. i. c. 8. appealed firom his sentence to Leo, who 
s St. Mare, t. i. p. 188, 158. not only entertained their appeal, but 
s Bnpin, p. 109; De Marca, 1. vi. c. 14. presumed to depose Hilary. This as- 
These canons have been questioned, and sumption of power would have had little 
Dupin does not seem to lay much stress eflbct, if it had not been seconded by the 
on their authority, though I do not per- emperor in very unguarded language ; 
ceive that either he, or Fleury (Hist, hoc perenni sanctione decemimus, ne 
Eccl^. t. iii. p. 872), doubts their genu- quid tarn episcopis Oallicanis, quam ali- 
ineness. Sardica was a city of Illyricum, arum provinciarum, contra consuetu- 
which the translator of Mosheim has con- dinem yeterem liceat sine auctoritata 
founded with Sardes. yiri yenerabilis papas urbis setemas ten- 
Consultations or ruferences to the tare ; sed illis omnibusque pro lege sit, 
bieOiop of Rome, indifllcult cases of ftith quidquid sanxit yel sanxerit apostolicn 
07 discipline, had been common in early sedis auctoritas. De Marca. De Conoor- 
ages, and were eyen made by provincial danti& Sacerdotii et Imperii, 1. i. c. 8. 
and national councils. But these were The same emperor enacted that any 
also made to other bishops emiment for bishop who refused to attend the trlbuntd 
personal merit, or the dignity of their of the pope when summoned should be 
sees. The popes endeavored to claim compelled by the governor of Ms prov- 
&is as a matter of right, lunocent I. ince ; ut quisqnis episcoporum ad ju 
asserts (a.d. 402) that he was to be dicium Romani epis(X>pi evocatus venire 
consulted, quoties fidd ratio ventUatur; neglexerit, per moderatorem cjusdem pro- 
and Gelasius (a.d. 4SI2)^ quantum ad re- vinclsQ adesse c(^tur. Id. 1. vii. c. 18; 
Ui^onem pertinet, non nisi apostolicae Dupin, De Ant. £^ipl. p. 29 et 171. 
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were not inclined to surrender their prerogatives ; and, upon 
the whole, the papal authority had made no decisive progress 
in France, or perhaps anywhere beyond Italy, till the pon- 
tificate of Gregory I. 

This celebrated person was not distinguished by learning, 
Gregory I. which he affected to depreciate, nor by his literary 
A.D. performances, which the best critics consider as 

below mediocrity, but by qualities more necessary 
for his purpose, intrepid ambition and unceasing activity. 
He maintained a perpetual correspondence with the emperors 
and their ministers, with the sovereigns of the western king- 
doms, with all the hierarchy of the Catholic church ; employ- 
ing, as occasion dictated, the language of devotion, arrogance, 
or adulation.^ Claims hitherto disputed, or half preferred, 
assumed under his hands a more definite form ; and nations 
too ignorant to compare precedents or discriminate principles 
yielded to assertions confidently made by the authority which 
they most respected. Gregory dwelt more than his prede- 
cessors upon the power of the keys, exclusively, or at least 
principally, committed to St. Peter, which had been supposed 
in earlier times, as it is now by the Gallican Catholics,, to be 
inherent in the general body of bishops, joint sharers of one 
indivisible episcopacy. And thus the patriarchal rights, be- 
ing manifestly of mere ecclesiastical institution, were artfully 
confounded, or as it were merged, in the more paramount 
supremacy of the papal chair. From the time of Gregory 
the popes appear in a great measure to have thrown away 
that scaffolding, and relied in preference on the pious venera- 
tion of the people, and on the opportunities which might 
occur for enforcing their dominion with the pretence of divine 
authority.^ 

1 The flatteriiur sjfyle in which this Rome, wliich Iiad been long in suspense, 

pontiff addressed Brunehaut and Phocas, Stephen, a Spanish bishop, having been 

the most flagitious monsters of liis time, deposed, appealed to Rome. Gregory 

is mentioned in alldyil and ecclesiasticai sent a legate to Spain, with ftiU powen 

histories. Pleory quotes a remarkable to confirm or rescind the sentence. He 

letter to the patriarohs of Antioch and says in his letter on this occasion, k 

Alexandria wherein he says that St. sede apostolicA, qu89 omnium eeclesi- 

Peter has one see, divided into three, arum caput est, causa hasc audienda ao 

Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; stoop- ditimenda ftierat. De Bfarca, 1. vii. c. 18. 

ing to this absurdity, and inconsistence In writing to the bishops of France he 

with his real system, in order to concil- etijoins them to obey Virgilius bishop of 

iate their alliance against his more im- Aries, whom he has appointed his l^;ate 

mediate riyal, the patriareh of Oonstan- in France, secundCim antiquam consue* 

ttnople. BOst. Ecol^s. t. vili. p. 124. tudinem ; so that, if any contentim 

* Qngorj seems to have established should arise in the ohureh, he may ap- 

the appellant Jurisdiction of the see of pease it by his authority, as Tic^cerent 
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It cannot, I think, be said that any material acquisitions of 
ecclesiastical power were obtained by the successors of Greg- 
ory for nearly one hundred and fifty years.* As none of 
them possessed vigor and reputation equal to his own, it 
might even appear that the papal influence was retrograde. 



of the apostolic see; aactoritatis suss 
Tigore, Ticibus nempe apostolicae sedis 
fonctus, discretSL modeiatione compescat. 
Gregorii Opera, t. ii. p. 783 (edit. Bene- 
dict.) ; Dupin, p. 34 ; Pasquier, Recher- 
ches de la France, 1. iil. c. 9. 

1 1 obserye that some modem publi- 
cations annex considerable importance 
to a supposed concession of the title of 
TTniversal Bishop, made by the emperor 
Phocas in 606 to Boniface m., and eyen 
appear to date the papal supremacy from 
this epoch. Those who haye imbibed this 
notion may probably haye been misled 
by a loose expression in Mosheim's Eccle- 
siastical History, yol. U. p. 169 ; though 
the general tenor of that passage by no 
means giyes countenance to their opin- 
ion. But there are seyeral strong objec- 
tions to our considering this as a leading 
fiust, much less as marking an era in the 
history of the papacy. 1. Its truth, as 
commonly stated, appears more tnan 
questionable. The Roman ponti£E3, Qreg- 
ory I. and Boniface m., had been ye- 
hemently opposing the assumption of 
this title by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, not as due to themselyes, but as 
one to which no bishop could legitimately 
pretend. There would be something al- 
most ridiculous in the emperor's imme- 
diately conferring an appellation on 
themselyes which they had Just dis- 
claimed; and though this objection 
would not stand against eyidence, yet 
when we find no better authority quoted 
for the fact than Baronius, who is no 
authority at all, it retains considerable 
weight. And indeed the want of early 
testimony is so decisiye an objection 
to any alleged historical fkct, that, but 
for the strange prepossessions of some 
men, one might rest the case here. 
Fleury takes no notice of this part of the 
story, t'lough he tells us that Phocas 
compelled the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to resign his title. 2. But if the 
strongest proof could be adyanced fbr 
the authenticity of this ciroumstancej^e 
ndght well deny its importance. The 
concession of Phocas could haye been of 
no yalidity in Lombardy. France, and 
Ather western countries, wnere neyerthe- 
less the papal supremacy was incom- 
parably more established than in the 
mut. 8. Eyen within the empire it 
could haye had no efficacy after the yio- 
lant deatii of that usurper,which followed 



soon afterwards. 4. The title of T7ni- 
yersal Bishop is not yery intelligible; 
but, whateyer it meant, the patriarchs of 
Constantinople had borne it before, and 
continued to bear it eyer afterwards. 
(Dupin, De Antiqui Discipline, p. 829.) 
6. The preceding popes, Pelagius n. and 
Gregory I. had constantly disclaimed the 
apiMllation, though it hsud been adopted 
by some towards Leo the Great in the 
council of Chalcedon (Fleury, t. yiii. 
p. %); nor does it appear to haye been 
retained by the successors of Boni&ce. 
It is eyen laid down in the decretum of 
Gratian that the pope is not styled unl- 
yersal : nee etiam Romanus pontifex unl- 
yersalis api)ellatur (p. 808, edit. 1591), 
though some refer its assumption to the 
ninth century. Nouyeau Traits de Diplo- 
matique, t. y. p. 98. In fiust it has neyer 
been an usual title. 6. The popes had 
unquestionably exercised a species of 
supremacy for more than two centuries 
before this time, which had lately reached 
a high point of authority under Gr^^ry I. 
The rescript of Valentinian III. in 465, 
quoted in a former note, would certainly 
be more to the purpose than the letter 
of Phocas. 7. Lastly, there are no sen- 
sible marks of this supremacy making a 
more rapid progress for a century and a 
hi^ after the pretended grant of that 
emperor. [1818.] The earliest mention 
of this transaction that I haye found, and 
one which puts an end to the pretended 
concession of such a title as Uniyersal 
Bishop, is in a brief general chronology, 
by Bede, entitled ' De Temporum Ra- 
tione.' He only says of Phocas, — Hie, 
rogante papa Boni&cio, statuit sedem 
Romanes et apostolicss ecclesias caput 
esse omnium ecclesiarum, quia ecclesia 
Oonstantinopolitana primam se omnium 
ecclesiarum scribebat. Bedss Opera, curft 
Giles, yol. yi. p. 828. This was probably 
the exact truth; and the subsequent 
additions were made by some zealous 
partisans of Rome, to be sdzed hold of 
in a later age, and turned against her by 
some of her equally zealous enemies. 
The distinction generally made is, that 
the pope is "uniyersalis ecclesisa epis- 
copus," but not '' episcopus uniyersalis ;" 
that is, he has no immediate jurisdiction 
in the dioceses of other bishops, though 
he can correct them for the undue exer- 
cise of their own. The Ultramontanes 
of course go further. 
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But in effect the principles which supported it were taking 
deeper root, and acquiring strength by occasional though not 
very frequent exercise. Appeals to the pope were some- 
times made by prelates dissatisfied with a local sentence ; but 
his judgment of reversal was not always executed, as we per- 
ceive by the instance of bishop Wilfrid.* National councils 
were still convoked by princes, and canons enacted under 
their authority by the bishops who attended. Though the 
ehurch of Lombardy was under great subjection during this 
period, yet those of France, and even of England, planted as 
the latter had been by Gregory, continued to preserve a 
tolerable measure of independence.* The first striking in- 
fringement of this was made through the influence of an 
Englishman, Winfrid, better known as St. Boniface, the 
Boniftc* *^P^s*^® ^^ Germany. Having undertaken the 
conversion of Thuringia, and other still heathen 
countries, he applied to the pope for a commission, and was 
consecrated bishop without any determinate see. Upon this 
occasion he took an oath of obedience, and became ever af- 
terwards a zealous upholder of the apostolical chair. His 
success in the conversion of Germany was great, his reputa- 
tion eminent, which enabled him to effect a material revolu- 
tion in ecclesiastical government Pelagius II. had, about 
580, sent a pallium, or vest pecuUar to metropolitans, to the 
bishop of Aries, perpetual vicar of the Eoman see in Gaul.' 

1 1 refer to the EngliBh historians for Saxon church. Nor do I perceive any 

the history of THUrid, which neither improbability in this, considering that 

altogether supports, nor much impeaclies, the church had been founded by Au- 

the independency of our Anglo-Saxon gnstin, and restored by Theodore, both 

church in 700 ; a matter liardly worth so under the authority of the Roman see. 

much contention as Udier and StUUng- This intrinsic presumption is worth more 

fleet seem to have thought. The con- than the testimony of Eddins. But we 

secration of Theodore by pope Vitalian see by the rest of Wilfrid's history that 

in 668 is a stronger £Etct, and cannot be it was not easy to put the sentence of 

got over by those ii^udicious protestants Rome in execution. The plain fiuits axe, 

who take the bull by the horns. The that, having gone to Rome claiming the 

liistory of Wilfrid has been lately put in see of York, and having had his claim 

a light as Ikvorable as possible to him- recognized by the pope, he ended his 

9elf and to the authority of Rome by Dr. days as bishop of Hexham, 

lingard. We have for this to rely on * Schmidt, t. i. p. ^, 8M. 

Eddius (published in Qale^s Scriptores), < Ut ad instar suum, in Galliarum 

a pan^yrist in the usual style of legend- partibus primi sacerdotis locum obtineat, 

aiy biography, — a style which has, on et quidquid ad gubernationem vel dis- 

me at least, the effect of producing utter pensationem ecclesiastici status geren- 

distrust. Mendacity is the badge of all dum est, servatis patrum r^pilis, et sedis 

the tribe. Bede is more respectable; apostolicsB constitutis, ftciat. Flrseterea, 

but in this case we do not leajrn much pallium illi concedit, &c. Dupin, p. 8A. 

bom him. It seems impossible to deny Or^;ory L confirmed Uiis vicariate to 

that, if Eddius is a trustworthy histo- Virtus bishop of Aries, and gave him 

rian, Dr. Lingard has made out his case; the power of convoking synods. De 

and that we must own appeals to Rome BCarca, 1. vi. e. 7. 
to have been recognised in the Anglo- 
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Gregory I. had made a similar present to other metropolis 
tans. But it was never supposed that they were obliged to 
wait for this favor before they received consecration, until a 
synod of the French and German bishops, held at synod of 
Frankfort in 742, by Bonifece, as legate of pope F^nkfof*. 
Zachary. It was here enacted that, as a token of their wil- 
ling sui^ection to the see of Rome, all metropolitans should 
request the pallium at the hands of the pope, and obey his 
lawful commands.^ This was construed by the popes to 
mean a promise of obedience before receiving the pall^ which 
was changed in after times by Gregory VII. into an oath of 
fealty.2 

This council of Frankfort claims a leading place as an 
epoch in the history of the papacy. Several events ensued, 
chiefly of a political nature, which rapidly elevated that 
usurpation almost to its greatest height. Subjects of the 
throne of Constantinople, the popes had not as yet interfered, 
unless by mere admonition, with the temporal magistrate. 
The first instance wherein the civil duties of a nation and 
the rights of a crown appear to have been submitted to his 
decision was in that famous reference as to the deposition of 
Childeric It is impossible to consider this in any other light 
than as a point of casuistry laid before the first religious 
judge in the church. Certainly, the Franks who raised the 
king of their choice upon their shields never dreamed that a 
foreign priest had conferred upon him the right of governing. 
Yet it was easy for succeeding advocates of Home to construe 
this transaction very favorably for its usurpation over the 
thrones of the earth." 

1 Decrevimnfl, says Boni&ce, in nostro Oonstaiitinople in 872, this prerogatiye 

^ynodali conventu, et confessi samus of sending the pallium to metropolitans 

fldem catholicam, et unitatem et subjec* was not only confirmed to the pope, bat 

tionem RomansB eccledsB fine tenns ser- extended to the other patriarchs, who 

Tare, S. Petro et vicario cgns Telle sub- had eTery disposition to become as great 

jid, metropolitanos pallia ab ill& sede usurpers as their more fortunate elder 

quserere, et, i)er omnia, prsecepta S. Pe- brother. 

tel canonic^ sequi. De llarca, 1. Ti. c. 7 ; * De Marca, ubi supra. Schmidt, t. ii. 

Schmidt, t. i. p. 424, 488, 446. This p. 262. According to the latter, this 

writer justly remarks the obligation oath of fidelity was exacted in the ninth 

-winch Kome had to St. Boni&ce, who century; which is very probable, since 

anticipated the system of Isidore. We Qregory VII. himself did but fill up the 

haye a letter from him to the English sketch which Nicholas I. and John VIII. 

clergy, with a copy of canons passed in had delineated. I hare since found this 

one of his synods, for the exaltation of confirmed by Gratian, p. 806. 

Hie apostolic see, but the church of Eng- > I^nhard says that Pepin was made 

land was not then inclined to acknowl- king per auctoritatem Romani pontificis ; 

edge so gr»Dit a supremacy in Rome, an ambiguous word, which may rise to 

OfwUer's Eccles. History, p. 128. command, or sink to cuivice.^ according to 

Li (he eighth general council, that of the disposition of the Interpreter. 
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I shall but just glance at the subsequent political revolu- 
tions of that period; the invasion of Italy by Pepin, his 
donation of the exarchate to the Holy See, the conquest of 
Lombardy by Charlemagne, the patriarchate of Rome con- 
ferred upon both these princes, and the revival of the Westr 
em empire in the person of the latter. These events had a 
natural tendency to exalt the papal supremacy, which it is 
needless to indicate. But a circumstance of a very different 
nature contributed to this in a still greater degree. About 
the conclusion of the eighth century there appeared, under 
the name of one Isidore, an unknown person, a collection of 
False ecclesiastical canons, now commonly denominated 

Decretals. h^q False Decretals.^ These purported to be re- 
scripts or decrees of the early bishops of Rome ; and their 
effect was to diminish the authority of metropolitans over 
their suffragans, by establishing an appellant jurisdiction of 
the Roman See in all causes, and by forbidding national 
councils to be holden without its consent Every bishop, 
according to the decretals of Isidore, was amenable only to 
the immediate tribunal of the pope ; by which one of the 
most ancient rights of the provincial synod was abrogated. 
Eve^ accused person might not only appeal from an iiSerior 
sentence, but remove an unfinished process before the supreme 
pontiff. And the latter, instead of directing a revision of the 
proceedings by the original judges, might annul them by his 
own authority ; a strain of jurisdiction beyond the canons of 
Sardica, but certainly warranted by the more recent practice 
of Rome. New sees were not to be erected, nor bishops 
translated from one see to another, nor their resignations 
accepted, without the sanction of the pope. They were still 
indeed to be consecrated by the metropolitan, but in the pope's 
name. It has been plausibly suspected that these decretals 
were forged by some bishop, in jealousy or resentment ; and 

1 The era of the False Decretals has this collection of Adrian ; bat I have 

not been precisely fixed ; they have sel- not observed the same opinion in any 

dom been snpposed, however, to have other writer. The ri^^t of appeal fh>m 

appeared maoh before 800. Bnt there a sentence of the metropolitan deposing 

is a genuine collection of canons pnb- a bishop to the Holy See is positively 

lished by Adrian I. in 785, which contain recognized in the Capitularies of Louis 

nearly the same principles, and many of the Debonair (Baluze, p. 1000) ; the three 

which are copied by Isidore, as well as last books of which, according to the 

Charlemagne in his Capitularies. De collection of Ans^isus, are said to be 

Bfarca, 1. vii. o. 20 ; Giannone, 1. ▼. o. 6; apostolicSl auctoritate roborata, quia hia 

Dupin, De AntiquSL Discipline, p. 188. cudendis maxima apostolica interftiit le* 

Fleury, Hist. Ecc]^. t. iz. p. 600, seems gatio. p. 1182. 
to consider the decretals as oldeir than 
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their general reception may at least be partly ascdbed to 
such sentiments. The archbishops were exceedingly power- 
ful, and might often abuse their superiority over inferior 
prelates ; but the whole episcopal aristocracy had abundant 
reason to lament their acquiescence in a system of which the 
metropolitans were but the earliest yictims. Upon these spu- 
rious decretals was built the great fabric of papal supremacy 
over the different national churches ; a febric which has stood 
after its foundation crumbled beneath it ; for no one has pre- 
tended to deny, for the last two centuries, that the imposturd 
is too palpable for any but the most ignorant ages to credit^ 

The Galilean church made for some time a spirited though 
unavailing struggle against this rising despotism. 
Gregory IV., having come into France to abet the eroochmento 
children of Louis the Debonair in their rebellion, ®? **»® ^ 
and threatened to exconmiumcate the bishops who 
adhered to the emperor, was repelled with indignation by 
those prelates. " If he comes here to excommunicate," said 
they, " he shall depart hence excommunicated." ^ In the 
subsequent reign of Charles the Bald a bold defender of 
cfcclesiastical independence was found in Hincmar archbishop 
of Kheims, the most distinguished statesman of his age. 
Appeals to the pope even by ordinary clerks had become 
common, and the provincial councils, hitherto the supreme 
spiritual tribunal, as well as legislature, were falling rapidly 
into decay. The ftume of church government, which had 
lasted from the third or fourth century, was nearly dissolved ; 
a refractory bishop was sure to invoke the supreme court of 
appeal, and generally met there with a more favorable judi- 
cature. Hincmar, a man equal in ambition, and almost in 
public estimation, to any pontiff, sometimes came off success- 
fully in his contentions with Rome.^ But time is &tal to the 

1 1 have not seen any account of the tbe papal conrt, irithout sacrificing al 

decretals so clear and judicious as in together the Gallican church and the 

Schmidt's History of Germany, t. ii. p. crown. 

248. Indeed all the ecclesiastical part > Be Marca, I. iv. c. 11 ; Velly, fcc. 

of that woric is executed in a vexy supe- * De Uarca 1. ir. c. 68, fcc. ; I. tI. c. 14, 

rior manner. See also De liarca, 1. iii. 28; 1. Til. c. 21. Dupin, p. 188, &c. 

c. 6 ; 1. Tii. c. 20. The latter writer, Hist, du Droit Eccl^. Francois, p. 188, 



from whom I hare demed much infbr- 224. Velly, ke. Hincmar however 

mation, is by no means a strenuous ad- not consistent; for, having obtained the 

venary of ultramontane pretensions. In see of Rheims in an equivocal manner, 

ftct, it was his object to please both in he had applied fbr confirmation at Rome, 

Jnnce and at Rome, to become both an and in other respects impaired the Qal- 

archbishop and a cardinal. He fidled lican rights. Pasquier, Recherches de la 

nevertheless of the latter hope ; it being France, 1. Ui. c. 12. 
impossible at that thne (1650) to satisfy 

voii. n 11 
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qnanimity of coalitions ; the French bishops were accessible 
to superstitious prejudice, to corrupt influence, to mutual 
jealousy. Above aU, they were conscious that a persuasion 
of the pope's omnipotence had taken hold of the laity. 
Though they complained loudly, and invoked, like patriots 
of a dying state, names and principles of a freedom that was 
no more, they submitted almost in every instance to the con- 
tinual usurpations of the Holy See. One of those which 
most annoyed their aristocracy was the concession to monas- 
teries of exemption from episcopal authority. These had 
been very uncommon till about the eighth century, after 
which they were studiously multiplied.^ It was naturally a 
favorite object with the abbots ; and sovereigns, in those ages 
of blind veneration for monastic establishments, were pleased 
to see their own foundations rendered, as it woudd seem, more 
respectable by privileges of independence. The popes had 
a closer interest in granting exemptions, which attached to 
them the regular clergy, and lowered the dignity of the 
bishops. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries whole orders 

1 The earliesfc instance of a papal ex- the btehops had exercised an arbitrary, 

emption is in 465, which indeed is a and sometimes a tyrannical power orer 

respectable antiquity. Others scarcely the secular clergy ; and after the monks 

occur tiU the pontificate of Zachary in became part of the church, which was 

the middle of the eighth century, who before the close of th? sixth centnry, 

granted an exemption to Monte Casino, they also fell under a control not always 

ita ut nullius Juri subjaceat, nisi solius ftdrly exerted. Both complained greatiy, 

Bomani pontiflcis. See this discussed as the acts of councils bear witness : — 

in Obtnnone, 1. ▼. o. 6. Precedents for Un fidt important et trop pen remarque 

the exemption of monasteries from epis- se r^rMe ^i et Ik dans le cours de cette 

oopal jurisdiction occur in BfarculfUs's ^poque ; o'est la lutte des prdtres de 

forms compiled towards the end of the parolssecontreles^Tdques. Ouizot.Hist. 

serenth century, but these were by royal de la Civilis. en France. Le^on 18. In 

authority. The kiiM;8 of France were tiiis contention the weaker must hare 

supreme heads of their national church, given way : but the regulars, sustained 

Schmidt, t. i. p. 882 ; De Blarca, I. iii. by public respect, and haTlng the coun- 

0. 16 ; Fleury, Institutions an Droit, t. i. tenance of the see of Rome, which b^i^n 

p. 228. Muratori, Dissert. 70 (t. ill. to encroach upon episcopal authority, 

p. 104, Italian), is of opinion that ex- came out suocessftQ in securing them- 

emptions of monasteries from episcopal selves by exemptions from the Jurisdio- 

Tisitation did not become frequent in tion of tiie bishops. The latter famished 

Italy till the eleventh century; and that a good pretext by their own relaxation 

many charters (rf this kind are forgeries, of manners. The monasteries in the 

It is held also by some English anti- eighth and ninth centuries seem not to 

quaries that no Anglo>Saxon monastery have given occasion to much reproach, 

was exempt, and that the first instance at least in comparison with the prelacy, 

is that of Biftttle Abbey under the Ck>n- Au commencement du huititane sitele, 

qneror ; the charters of an earlier date I'^lise 6tait elle tomb^ dans un dteordre 

having been forged. Hody on Convoca- presqne ^^ 4 oelui de la sodiU civile, 

tions, p. 20 and 170. It is remarkable Sans sup^rieurs et sans Inftrieurs k re> 

that this grant is made by William, and douter, d^[agte de la surveillance des 

confirmed by Lantirano. Collier, p. 266. m^tropolitadns comme des condles et de 

Exemptions became very usual in Eng- ^influence des prdtres, une foule d^iirh 

land afterwards. Henry, vol. v. p. 887. ques se livraient aux plus seandaleiiz 

It is nevertheless to be admitted that excte. 
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of monks were declared exempt at a single stroke ; and the 
abuse began to awaken loud complaints, though it did not fail 
to be aggravated afterwards. 

The principles of ecclesiastical supremacy were readily 
applied by the popes to support still more insolent and upon 
usurpations. Chiefs by divine conunission of the civ^gorem- 
whole church, every earthly sovereign must be sub- 
ject to their interference. The bishops indeed had, ^**»**"- 
with the common weapons of their order, kept their own sov- 
ereigns in check ; and it could not seem any extraordinary 
stretch in their supreme head to assert an equal prerogative. 
Gregory IV., as I have mentioned, became a party in the 
revolt against Louis L, but he never carried his threats of 
excommunication into effect. The first instance where the 
Roman pontiffs actually tried the force of their arms against 
a sovereign was the excommunication of Lothaire king of 
Lorraine, and grandson of Louis the Debonair. This prince 
had repudiated his wife, upon unjust pretexts, but with the ap- 
probation of a national council, and had subsequently married 
his concubine. Nicolas I., the actual pope, despatched two 
legates to investigate this business, and decide according to 
the canons. They hold a council at Metz, and confirm the 
divorce and marriage. Enraged at this conduct of his am- 
bassadors, the pope summons a council at Rome, annuls the 
sentence, deposes the archbishops of Treves and Cologne, 
and directs the king to discard his mistress. After some 
shuffling on the part of Lothaire he is excommunicated ; and, 
in a short time, we find both the king and his prelates, who 
had begun with expressions of passionate contempt towards 
the pope, suing humbly for absolution at the feet of Adrian 
n., successor of Nicolas, which was not granted without diffi- 
culty. In all its most impudent pretensions the Holy See has 
attended to the circumstances of the time. Lothaire had 
powerful neighbors, the kings of France and Germany, eager 
to invade his dominions on the first intimation fix>m Rome ; 
while the real scandalousness of his behavior must have 
intimidated his conscience, and disgusted his subjects. 

Excommunication, whatever opinions may be entertained 
as to its religious efficacy, was originally nothing Ezoommnni. 
more in appearance than the exercise of a right **'^®°'- 
which every society claims, the expulsion of refractory mem- 
bers from its body. No direct temporal disadvantages attended 
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this penalty for several ages ; but as it was the most severe of 
spiritual censures, and tended to exclude the object of it not 
only from a participation in religious rites, but in a consider- 
able degree from the intercourse of Christian society, it was 
used sparingly and upon the gravest occasions. Gradually, 
as the church became more powerful and more imperious, 
excommunications were issued upon every provocation, rather 
as a weapon of ecclesiastical warfare than with any regard to 
its original intention. There was certainly some pretext for 
many of these censures, as the only means of defence within 
the reach of the clergy when their possessions were lawlessly 
violated.^ Others were founded upon the necessity of en- 
forcing their contentious jurisdiction, which, while it was 
rapidly -extending itself over almost all persons and causes, 
had not acquired any proper coercive process. The spiritual 
courts in England, whose jurisdiction is so multifarious, and, 
in general, so little of a religious nature, had till lately no 
means even of compelling an appearance, much less of en- 
forcing a sentence, but by excommunication.^ Princes who 
felt the inadequacy of their own laws to secure obedience 
called in the assistance of more formidable sanctions. Several 
capitularies of Charlemagne denounce the penalty of excom- 
munication against incendiaries or deserters from the army. 
Charles the Bald procured similar censures against his re- 
volted vassals. Thus the boundary between temporal and 
spiritual offences grew every day less distinct ; and the clergy 
were encouraged to fresh encroachments, as they discovert 
the secret of rendering them successfiiL' 

The civil magistrate ought undoubtedly to protect the just 
rights and lawful jurisdiction of the church. It is not so evi- 
dent that he should attach temporal penalties to her censures. 
Excommunication has never carried such a presumption of 
moral turpitude as to disable a man, upon any solid princi^ 
pies, from the usual privileges of society. Superstition ana 
t3rranny, however, decided otherwise. The support due to 
church censures by temporal judges is vaguely declared in 
the capitularies of Pepin and Charlemagne. It became in 
later ages a more established principle in France and Eng- 

1 Schmidt, t. ir. p. 217 ; Flemy, Insti- a prooess in eontempt, mu abolished in 

tations an Droit, t. ii. p. 192. England, but retained in Ireland. 

* By a recent statute. 68 G. m. c. 127, > M6m. de PAcad. dea Inser^t. i 

the writ De excommunicato capiendo, as xxzix. p. 586, &c. 
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land, and, I presume, in otber countries. By our common 
law an excommunicated person is incapable of being a wit- 
ness or of bringing an action ; and he may be detained in 
prison until he obtains absolution. By the Establishments 
of St. Louis, his estate or person might be attached by the 
magistrate.^ These actual penalties were attended by marks 
of abhorrence and ignominy still more calculated to make an 
impression on ordinary minds. They were to be shunned, 
like men infected with leprosy, by their servants, their friends, 
and their families. Two attendants only, if we may trust a 
current history, remained with Robert king of France, who, 
on account of an irregular marriage, was put to this ban by 
Gregory V., and these threw all the meats which had paas^ 
his table into the fire.^ Indeed the mere intercourse with a 
proscribed person incurred what was called the lesser ex- 
conmiunication, or privation of the sacraments, and required 
penitence and absolution. In some places a bier was set 
before the door of an excommunicated individual, and stones 
thrown at his windows : a singular method of compelling his 
submission.^ Everywhere the excommunicated were debarred 
of a regular sepulture, which, though obviously a matter of 
police, has, through the superstition of consecrating burial- 
grounds, been treated as belonging to ecclesiastical control. 
Their carcasses were supposed to be incapable of corruption, 
which seems to have been thought a privilege unfit for those 
who had died in so irregular a manner.* 

But as excommunication, which attacked only one and 
perhaps a hardened sinner, was not always effica- , , ^. ^ 

• ^1. I. u I. J X Interdicts. 

cious, the church had recourse to a more compre- 
hensive punishment. For the offence of a nobleman she 
put a county, for that of a prince his entire kingdom, under 
an interdict or suspension of religious offices. No stretch of 
her tyranny was perhaps so outrageous as this. During an 
interdict the churches were closed, the beUs silent, the dead 

1 Oxdonnanees des Rds, t. i. p. 121. * Velly, t. if. 

Bat an ezcommunicated person might * Vaissette, Hist, de Langaedoo, t. iii. 

sue in the lay, though not in the spirit- Appendix, p 850 ; Da Cange, ▼. Excom- 

oal coart. No law seems to have been so municatio. 

serere in this respect as that of England; ^ Da Cange, ▼. Imblocatns: where 

ttioagh it is not strictly accurate to say several authors are referred to, for the 

with Dr. Cosens (Gibson's Codex, p. 1102), constant opinion among the members of 

that the writ De excommun. capiendo the Greek church, that the bodies of ex- 

to a pririlege peculiar to the EngUidi communicated persons remain in statu 

chnidi. quo. 
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unburied, no rite but those of baptism and extreme unction 
performed. The penalty fell upon those who had neither 
partaken nor could have prevented the offence ; and the 
offence was often but a private dispute, in which the pride of 
a pope or bishop had been wounded. Interdicts were so rare 
before the time of Gregory VII., that some have referred 
them to him as their author ; instances may however be found 
of an earlier date, and especially that which accompanied the 
above-mentioned excommunication of Robert king of Franca 
They were afterwards issued not unfrequently against king 
doms ; but in particular districts they continually occurred.^ 
This was the mainspring of the machinery that the clergy 
set in motion, the lever by which they moved the world. 
From the moment that these interdicts and excommunications 
had been tried the powers of the earth might be said to have 
existed only by sufferance. Nor was the validity of such 
denunciations supposed to depend upon their justice. The 
imposer indeed of an unjust excommunication was guilty of 
a sin ; but the party subjected to it had no remedy but sub» 
mission. He who disregards such a sentence, says Beau- 
manoir, renders his good cause bad.^ And indeed, without 
annexing so much importance to the direct consequences of 
an ungrounded censure, it is evident that the received theory 
of religion concerning the indispensable obligation and mys- 
terious efficacy of the rights of communion and confession 
must have induced scrupulous minds to make any temporal 
sacrifice rather than incur their privation. One is rather 
surprised at the instances of failure than of success in the 
employment of these spiritual weapons against sovereigns or 
the laity in general. It was perhaps a fortunate circumstance 
for Europe that they were not introduced, upon a large scale, 
during the darkest ages of superstition. In the eighth or 
ninth centuries they would probably have met with a more 
implicit obedience. But after Gregory VII., as the spirit of 
ecclesiastical usurpation became more violent, there grew up 
by slow degrees an opposite feeling in the laity, which ripen* 
ed into an alienation of sentiment ftx>m the church, and a 
conviction of that sacred truth which superstition and soph- 
istry have endeavored to eradicate ftx>m the heart of man, 

1 Oiannone. 1. tU. o. 1 ; Schmidt, t. ir. plin&, p. 288 ; St. Marc, t. U. p. 686 ; 
p. 220 ; Dupin, De antiqu& Eccl. Disci- Fleury. InskitukioiiMi t. iL p. 200. 

> p. 261. 
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that no tyrannical government can be founded on a divine 
commission. 

Excommunications had very seldom, if ever, been lev- 
elled at the head of a sovereign before the instance 
of Lothaire. His ignominious submission and the tut,rJJtion 
general feebleness of the Carlovingian line pro- ©^ *^« 
duced a repetition of the menace at least, and in ^^^' 
eases more evidently beyond the cognizance of a spiritual 
authority. Upon the death of this Lothaire, his uncle Charles 
the Bald having possessed himself of Lorraine, to which the 
emperor Louis II. had juster pretensions, the pope Adrian 
II. warned him to desist, declaring that any attempt upon 
that country would bring down the penalty of excommunica- 
tion. Sustained by the intrepidity of Hincmar, the king did 
not exhibit his usual pusillanimity, and the pope in this in- 
stance failed of success.^ But John VIII., the next occupier 
of the chair of St. Peter, carried his pretensions to a height 
which none of his predecessors had reached. The Carlovingian 
princes had formed an alliance against Boson, the usurper of 
the kingdom of Aries. The pope writes to Charles the Fat, 
" I have adopted the illustrious prince Boson as my son ; be 
content therefore with your own kingdom, for I shall instant- 
ly excommunicate all who attempt to injure my son." * In 
another letter to the same kiog, who had taken some prop- 
erty from a convent, he enjoins him to restore it within sixty 
days, and to certify by an envoy that he had obeyed the com- 
mand, else an excommunication would immediately ensue, to 
be followed by still severer castigation, if the king should not 
repent upon the first punishment.^ These expressions seem 
to intimate a sentence of deposition from his throne, and thus 
anticipate by two hundred years the famous era of Gregory 
VII., at which we shall soon arrive. In some respects John 
Vni. even advanced pretensions beyond those of Gregory. 
He asserts- very plainly a right of choosing the emperor, and 
may seem indirectly to have exercised it in the election of 
Charles the Bald, who had not primogeniture in his favor.* 
This prince, whose restless ambition was united with mean- 
ness as well as insincerity, consented to sign a capitulation^ 

1 De Marca, 1. iy. c. 11. * Bains. Capitnlaria, t. li. p. 2S1 1 

s Schmidt, t. U. p. 260. Schmidfc, t. il. p. 197. 

> Durioribos deinceps sciens te ret- 
beiibos erudiendom. Schmidt, p. asi. 
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VOL his coronation at Rome, in fisivor of the pope and church, 
a precedent which was improved upon in subsequent ages.' 
Bome was now prepared to rivet her fetters upon sovereigns, 
and at no period have the condition of society and the cir- 
cumstances of civil government been so favorable for her 
ambition. But the consummation was still sus- 
dcgeneiacy pcndcd, and even Her progress arrested, for more 
centiuy!"*^ than a hundred and fifty years. This dreary inter- 
val is filled up, in the annals of the papacy, by a 
series of revolutions and crimes. Six popes were deposed, 
two murdered, one mutilated. Frequently two or even three 
competitors, among whom it is not always possible by any 
genuine criticism to distinguish the true shepherd, drove each 
other alternately from the city. A few respectable names 
appear thinly scattered through this darkness; and some- 
times, perhaps, a pope who had acquired estimation by his 
private virtues may be distinguished by some encroaclunent 
on the rights of princes or the privileges of national churches. 
But in general the pontiffs of that age had neither leisure nor 
capacity to perfect the great system of temporal supremacy, 
and looked rather to a vile profit from the sale of episcopal 
confirmations, or of exemptions to monasteries.* 

The corruption of the head extended naturally to all other 
Corruption members of the church. All writers concur in 
of morals, stigmatizing the dissoluteness and neglect of de- 
cency that prevailed among the clergy. Though several 
codes of ecclesiastical discipline had been compiled by pai> 
ticular prelates, yet neither these nor the ancient canons 
were much regarded. The bishops, indeed, who were to 
enforce them had most occasion to dread their severity. 
They were obtruded upon their sees, as the supreme pontiffs 
were upon that of Rome, by force or corruption. A child 
of five years old was made archbishop of Rheims. The see 
of Narbonne was purchased for another at the age of ten.* 
By this relaxation of morals the priesthood began to lose its 
hold upon the prejudices of mankind. These are nourished 
chiefly indeed by shining examples of piety and virtue, but 
also, in a superstitious age, by ascetic observances, by the fast- 

1 Schmidt, t. ii. p. 199. p. 2C2. It -waa almoet general in the 

9 Schmidt, t. ii. p. 414: Mosheim; church to have bishops under twenty 

8t. Maio ; Siuratori, Ann. d'ltalia, pas- years old. Id. p. 149. Even the pope 

dm. Benedict IX. is said to have been only 

s Vaissette, Hist, de Languedoc, t. ii. twelve, but this has been doubted. 
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ing and watching of monks and hermits, who have obviously 
60 bad a lot in this life, that men are induced to conclude that 
they must have secured a better reversion in futurity. The 
regular clergy accordingly, or monastic orders, who practised, 
at least apparently, the specious impostures of self-mortifica- 
tion, retained at all times a far greater portion of respect 
than ordinary priests, though degenerated themselves, as was 
admitted, from their primitive strictness. 

Two crimes, of at least violations of ecclesiastical law, had 
become almost universal in the eleventh century, jj^^i^i ^ 
and excited general indignation — the marriage or the rules of 
concubinage of priests, and the sale of benefices. **^****y' 
By an effect of diose prejudices in favor of austerity to which 
I have just alluded, celibacy had been, from very early times, 
enjoined as an obligation upon the clergy. It was perhaps 
permitted that those already married for the first time, and to 
a virgin, might receive ordination ; and this, after prevailing 
for a length of time in the Greek church, was sanctioned by 
the council of Trullo in 691,^ and has ever since continued 

1 This council yna held at Constan- feeble barrier to the impulse of the pafl- 

ttnople in the dome of the palace, called sions." Ang.-Sax. Church, p. 176. What- 

TruUus, by the Latins. The nomina- ever may have been the case in England, 

tive Trullo, though soloecistical, is used, those who look at the abstract of the 

I believe, by ecclesiastical writers in canons of French and Spanish councils, 

English. St. Marc, t. i. p. 294 ; Art de in Dupin's Ecclesiastical History, firom 

T6rifier les Dates, t. i. p. 157 ; Fleury, the sixth to the elerenth century, will 

Hist. Eccl^. t. z. p. 110. Bishops are find hardly one wherein there is not 

not within this permission, and cannot some enactment against bishops or priests 

retain their wires by the discipline of the retaining wires hi their houses. Such 

Greek church. Lingard says of the An- provisions were not repeated certainly 

gd^HSazon church, — ** During more than without reason; so that the remark of 

200 years fh>m the death of Augustin the Fleury, t. zi. p. 694. that he has found 

laws respecting clerical celibacy, so gall- no instance of clerical marriage before 

ing to the natural propensities of man. 898. cannot weigh for a gpreat deal. It is 

but so calculated to enforce an derated probable that bishops did not often marry 

idea of the sanctity which becomes the after their consecration ; but this cannot 

priesthood, were enforced with the ut- be presumed of priests. Southey, in his 

most rigor: but during part of the ninth Vindicise Ecclesise Anglicanae, p. 290. 

century and most of the tenth, when the while he produces some instances of 

repeated and sanguinary devastations of clerical matrimony, endeavors to mis- 

ihe Danes threatened the destruction of lead the reader into the supposition thai 

the hierarchy no less than of the govern- it was even conformable to ecclesiastical 

ment, the ancient canons opposed but a canons.* 

* A late writer, who has glosed over every fkot in ecclesiastical history which 
could make against his own particular tenets, asserts, — ^* In the earliest ages of the 
church no restriction whatever had been placed on the clergy in this respect." 
Palmer's Compendious Ecclesiastical History, p. 116. This may be, and I believe 
it is, very true of the Apostolical period; but the ^* earliest ages^^ are generally 
understood to go fturther : and certainly the prohibition of marriage to priests was 
an established custom of some antiquity at the time of the Nicene council. The 
question agitated there was, not whether priests should marry, contrary as it was 
stdmitted by their advocate to &pxaia kiucAijaiag napadoauQi l>ut whether married 
men should be ordained. I do not see any diOerenoe in principle ; bat the ohnrob 
had made one. 
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one of the distinguishing features of its discipline. The 
Latin church, however, did not receive these canons, and has 
uniformly persevered in excluding the three orders of priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, not only from contractmg matri- 
mony, but from cohabiting with wives espoused before their 
ordination. The prohibition, however, during some ages ex- 
isted only in the letter of her canons. In every country the 
secular or parochial clergy kept women in their houses, upon 
more or less acknowledged terms of intercourse, by a conni- 
vance of their ecclesiastical superiors, which almost amounted 
to a positive toleration. The sons of priests were capable of 
inheriting by the law of France and also of Castile.^ Some 
vigorous efforts had been made in England by Dunstan, with 
the assistance of King Edgar, to dispossess the married 
canons, if not the parochial clergy, of their benefices ; but 
the abuse, if such it is to be considered, made incessant prog- . 
ress, till the middle of the eleventh century. There was 
certainly much reason for the rulers of the church to restore 
this part of their discipline, since it is by cutting off her 
members from the charities of domestic life that she secures 
their entire affection to her cause, and renders them, like 
veteran soldiers, independent of every feeling but that of 
fidelity to their conmiander and regard to the interests of 
their body. Leo IX. accordingly, one of the first pontiff 
who retrieved the honor of the apostolic chair, after its long 
period of ignominy, began in good earnest the difficult work 
of enforcing celibacy among the clergy.^ His successors 
never lost sight of this essential point of discipline. It was 
a struggle against the natural rights and strongest affections 
of mankind, which lasted for several ages, and succeeded 
only by the toleration of greater evils than those it was in- 
tended to remove. The laity, in general, took part againsjt 
the married priests, who were reduced to infamy and want, 
or obliged to renounce their dearest connections. In many 
parts of Germany no ministers were left to perform divine 
services.' But perhaps there was no country where the 

1 RecaeU des mstoriens, t. zl. pre&ce. » Sfc. Marc, t. ill. p. 162, 164, 219, 002, 

llarina, Ensayo sobre las Siete Partidas, fro. 

0. 221, 223. This was by Tlrtue of the < Schmidt, t. iil. p. 279 ; Martenne, 

general indulgence shown by the ens- Thesaurus Anecdotorum, t. i. p. 280. 

toms of that country to concubinage, or A Danish writer draws a still darker 

baragania ; the children of such an union picture of the tyranny exercised toward! 

always inheriting in defietnlt of those bom the married clergy, which, if he does nol 

m ioiemn wedlock. Ibid. exaggerate, waa seTere indeed : alU mem* 
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rales of celibacy met with so little attention as in England. 
It was acknowledged in the reign of Henry I. that the 
greater and better part of the clergy were married, and that 
prince is said to have permitted them to retain their wives.* 



bris trancabantar, alii occidebantur, alii 
de patriSL expellebantur, paaci sua reti- 
nuere. Langebek, Script. Berum Da- 
nicaram, t. i. p. 880. The prohibition 
was repeated by Waldemar II. in 1222, 
so that there seems to have been mucli 
difficulty found. Id. p. 287 and p. 272. 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, p. 887 : Chronicon 
Saxon ; ColUer, p. 248, 286, 294 ; Lyttel- 
ton, Tol. iii. p. 828. The third Lateran 
council fifty years afterwards speaks of 
the detestable custom of keeping concu- 
bines long used by the English clergy. 
Gum in Anglii praT& et detestabili con- 
suetudine et longo tempore fUerit obten- 
tum, ut clerici in domibus suis fornica- 
rias habeant. Labb6, Concilia, t. z. p. 
1633. Eugenius IV. sent a legate to im- 
pose celibacy on the Irish clergy. Lyt- 
telton's Henry II. vol. ii. p. ^. 

The English clergy long set at nought 
the fulminations of the pope against 
their domestic happiness ; and the com- 
mon law, or at least irresistible custom, 
seems to have been their shield. There 
is some reason to believe that their chil- 
dren were legitimate for the purposes of 
inheritance, which, however, I do not 
assert. The sons of priests are men- 
tioned in several instruments of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; but we 
cannot be sure that they were not bom 
before their fathers' ordination, or that 
they were reckoned legitimate.* 

An instance however occurs in the 
Rot. Cur. Regis, a.d. 1194, where the 
assize find that there lias been no presen- 
tation to the church of Dunstan, but the 
parsons have held it from £either to son. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Introduction 
to these records (p. 29), gives other prooft 
of this hereditary succession in bene- 
fices. Giraldua Cfambrends, about the 
end of Henry II.'s reign {apitd Wright's 
Political Songs of England, p. 858), men- 
tions the marriage of the parochial clergy 
as almost universal. More sacerdotum 
parochialium Anglise fere cunctorum 
damnabili quidem et detestabili; publi- 
cam secum habebat comitem individnam, 
et in focofocariam, et in cubiculo concu- 
binam. They were called focaria^ as 
living at the same hearth; and ttiis 
might be tolerated, perhaps, on pretence 



of service; but the fellowship, we per- 
ceive, was not confined to the fireside. 
It was about this time that a poem, De 
Concubinis Sacerdotum, commonly at- 
tributed to Walter Mapes. but alluding 
by name to Pope Innocent m., humor- 
ously defends the uncanonical usage. It 
begins thus : — 

" Prisciani r^^la penitus cassatur, 
Sacerdos per Ate et hoc olim declioft* 

batur, 
Sed per hie solmnmodo nunc articu- 

iatur, 
Cum per nostrum prsBSulem hcBC amo- 

veatur." 

The last lines are better known, having 
been often quoted : — 

"Ecce jam 
gavi, 



pro elericis multom aUe- 



, quoniam 
cum SU& 



Necnon pro presbyteris multa compro- 

bavi; 
Pater-noster nunc pro me 

peccavi, 
Dicat quisque presbyter 

soavi." 
Poems ascribed to Mopes, p. 171> (Cam- 
den Society, 1841.) 

Several other poems in this veir ca- 
rious volume allude to the same subject. 
In a dialogue between a priest and a 
scholar, the latter having taxed him with 
keeping a presbytera in his house, the 
parson defends himself by recrimina- 
tion : — 

" Malo cum presbytera pulcra fomicari, 
Servituros domino filios lucrari, 
Quam vagaj3 satellites per antra sec- 

tari; 
Est inhonestissimum sic dehonestari.*' 

(p. 256.) 

John, on occasion of the interdict pro> 
nOunc€Kl against him in 1208, seised th« 
concubines of the priests and compelled 
them to redeem themselves by a fine. 
Presbyterorum et clericorum focariso per 
totam Angliam a ministris regis captsi 
sunt, et ad se redimendum graviter com- 
pulsiB. Matt. Paris, p. 190. This is 
omitted by Lingard. 

It is said by Raumer (Qesch. der Ho- 
henstauffen, vi. 235) that there was a 



* Among the witnesses to some instruments in the reign of Edward I., printed 
by Mr. Hudson Gurney from the court-rolls of the manor of Keswick in Norfolk, 
vn have more than once Walter Alius presby teri. But the rest are described by th« 
fitther's surname, except one, who is called filias Beatricis ; and as he may be sos 
pected of being illegitimate, we cannot infer the contrary as to the priest's son. 
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But the hierarchy never relaxed in their efforts ; and all the 
councils, general or provincial, of the twelfth century, utter 
denunciations against concuUnary priests.* After that age 
we do not find them so frequently mentioned ; and the abuse 
by degrees, though not suppressed, was reduced within limits 
at which the church might connive. 

Simony, or the corrupt purchase of spiritual benefices, was 
the second characteristic reproach of the clergy in 

^^' the eleventh century. The measures taken to re- 
press it deserve particular consideration, as they produced 
effects of the highest importance in the history of the middle 
Episcopal ages. Accordiog to the primitive custom of the 
eiectioM. church, an episcopal vacancy was filled up by 
election of the clergy and people belonging to the city or dio- 
cese. The subject of their choice was, after the establish- 
ment of the federate or provincial system, to be approved or 
rejected by the metropolitan and his suffragans ; and, if ap- 
proved, he was consecrated by them.^ It is probable that, in 
almost every case, the clergy took a leading part in the selec- 
tion of their bishops ; but the consent of the laity was abso- 
lutely necessary to render it valid." They were, however, 
by degrees, excluded from any real participation, first in the 
Greek, and finally in the western church. But this was not 
effected till pretty late times; the people ftiUy preserved their 
elective rights at Milan in the eleventh century, and traces 
of their concurrence may be found both in France and Grer- 
many in the next age.^ 

married biahop of Prague during the Cange, t. Foearia. A ^rriter of respect* 

pontificate of Innocent III., and that the able authority asserts that the clergy 

custom of clerical marriages lasted in frequently obtained a bishop's license to 

Sungary and Sweden to the end of the cohabit with a mate. Harmer's [Whar- 

thirteenth century. ton's] Obserrations on Burnet, p. 11. I 

The marriages of English clergy are find a passage in Nicholas de Clemangis 

noticed and condemned in some provin- about 1400, quoted in Lewis's Life of 

2ial constitutions of 1287. Matt. Paris, Pecock, p. 80. Plorisque in diocesibus, 

p. 881. And there is, eren so late as rectores parochiarum ex certo et con- 

1404, a mandate by the bishop of Exeter ducto cum his prselatis pretio, passim et 

ftgainst married priests. WUkins, Con- public^ ooncubinas tenent. This, how- 

eilia. t. iii. p. 277. erer, does not amount to a direct license. 

^ Quidam sacerdotes Latini, says In- siiarca,deConcordantilk, &c.,l.Ti.c.2. 

noeent III., in domlbus suis habent con- * Fattier Paul on Benefices, c. 7. 

cubinas, et nonnulli aliquas sibi non me- ^ De Muca, ubi supra. Schmidt, t. iv. 

tuunt desponsare. Opera Innocent III. p. 178. The form of election of a bishop 

£. 558. See also p. 800 and p. 407. The of Puy, in 1058. runs thus : clerus, popu- 

ktter cannot be supposed a very common lus, et militia eiegimus. Vaissette, Hist, 

case, after so many prohibitions; the de Longniedoc. t. V. Appendix, p. 220. 

more usual practice was to keep a female Even Grati%n seems to admit in one 

in their houses, under some pretence of place that tlie laity had a sort of share, 

relationship or servitude, as is still said though no dvctsive voice, in filling up ao 

to be usual in Oatholio oonntries. Du episcopal Tacancy. Electio ctorisomm 
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It does not appear that the early Christian emperors inter- 
posed with the freedom of choice any further than to make 
their own confirmation necessary in the great patriarchal 
sees, such as .Rome and Constantinople, which were frequent 
ly the objects of violent competition, and to decide in contro- 
verted elections.^ The Gothic and Lombard kings of Italy 
followed the same line of conduct.^ But in the French mon- 
archy a more extensive authority was assumed by the sover- 
eign. Though the practice was subject to some variation, it 
may be said generally that the Merovingian kings, the line 
of Charlemagne, and the German emperors of the house of 
Saxony, conferred bishoprics either by direct nomination, or, 
as was more regular, by recommendatory letters to the elec- 
tors.* In England also, before the conquest, bishops were ap- 
pointed in die witenagemot; and even in the reign of 
William it is said that Lanfranc was raised to the see of 
Canterbury by consent of parliament* But, independently 
of this prerogative, which length of time and the tacit sanc- 
tion of the people have rendered unquestionably legitimate, 
the sovereign had other means of controlling the election of a 
bishop. Those estates and honors which compose the tem- 
poralities of the see, and without which the naked spiritual 
privileges would not have tempted an avaricious generation, 
had chiefly been granted by former kings, and were assimi- 
lated to lands held on a beneficiary tenure. As they seemed 
to partake of the nature of fiefs, they required similar formal- 
ities — ^investiture by the lord, and an oath of fealty in^^gaturw. 
by the tenant. Charlemagne is said to have in- 
troduced this practice; and, by way of visible symbol, as 

est, petitio plebis. Becret. 1. i. distinctio magne is said to have adhered to this 

G2. And other sabsequent passages con- limitation, leaTing elections free, and 

firm this. only appro-ring the person, and confer- 

1 Gibbon, c. 20; St. Marc, Abr^6 ring inrestiture on him. F. Paul on 

Chronologique, t. i. p. 7. Benefices, c. xr. Bnt a more direct in- 

3 Fra Paolo on Benefices, c. ix. ; Oian- fluence yna restored afterwards. Iron 

none, 1. iii. c. 6 ; 1. iv. c. 12 ; St. Marc, t. i. bishop of Ghartres, aboat the year 1100, 

p. 87. thus concisely expresses the several par- 

sSchmidt, t. i. p. 886; t.ii.p.245,487. ties concurring in the creation of » 

This interference of the kings was per- bishop : eligente clero, snffragante po- 

haps not quite conformable to their own pulo, dono regis, per mannm metropoli 

laws, which only reserved to them the tani, approbante Komano pontiflce. Du 

confirmation. Episcopo deoedente, says Chesne, Script. Rerom Qallicarum, t. It. 

a constitntion of Clotaire 11. in 615, in p. 174. 

loco ipsins, qui a metropolitano ordi- * Lvttelton's BOst. of Henry n. toI. It. 

nari debet, a proTincialibus, a clero et p. 144. But the passage, which he qnotet 

populo eligatur : et si persona condigna from the Saxon Oliromole, isnotfoundln 

taerit, per ordinationem piincipis ordine- the best edition, 
tor. Bains. Capital. 1. 1, p. 21. Oharle- 
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usnal in feudal institutions, to have put the ring and crozier 
into the hands of the newly consecrated bishop. And this 
continued for more than two centuries afterwards without ex- 
citing any scandal or resistance.^ 

The church has undoubtedly surrendered part of her 
independence in return for ample endowments and temporal 
power ; nor could any claim be more reasonable than that of 
feudal superiors to grant the investiture of dependent fiefs. 
But the fairest right may be sullied by abuse; and the 
sovereigns, the lay patrons, the prelates of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, made their powers of nomination and 
investiture subservient to the grossest rapacity.^ According 
to the ancient canons, a benefice was avoided by any simoni- 
acal payment or stipulation. If these were to be enforced, 
the church must almost be cleared of its ministers. Either 
through bribery in places where elections still prevailed, or 
through corrupt agreements with princes, or at least cus- 
tomary presents to their wives and ministers, a large propor- 
tion of the bishops had no valid tenure in their sees. The 
case was perhaps worse with inferior clerks; in the church 
of Milan, which was notorious for this corruption, not a single 
ecclesiastic could stand the test, the archbishop exacting a 
price for the collation of every benefice.' 

The bishops of Rome, like those of inferior sees, were 
regularly elected by the citizens, laymen as well as ecclesi- 
astics. But their consecration was deferred until the popular 
Imperial choice had received the sovereign's sanction. The 
oonfirmation Romans reffularly despatched letters to Constanti- 
*^* nople or to the exarchs of Ravenna, praying that 
their election of a pope might be confirmed. Exceptions, 
if any, are infirequent while Rome was subject to the eastern 
empire.* This, among other imperial prerogatives, Charle- 
magne might consider as his own. He possessed the city, 
especially after his coronation as emperor, in fuU sovereignty; 

1 D» Marca, p. 416 ; Olannone, 1. t1. > St. Maro, t. Ui. p. 65, 188, 219, 280, 

e. 7. 296, 668 : Muratori, a.d. 968, 1067, &o.; 

* Bonifkee marquis of Tosoany, &ther Fleury, Hist. Seol^. t. xiii. p. 78. Th« 

of the countess Matilda, and by &r the sum howe?er appears to hare been very 

greatest prince in Italy, was flo^^ be- small : rather like a fee than a bribe. 

Ibre the altar by an abbot for selling * Le Blanc, Dissertation sur I'Auto- 

benefloes. Muratori, ad. ann. 1046. The tiU des Bmpereurs. This is subjoined 

offence was much more common than the to his Trait6 dee Monnoyes ; but not in 

punishment, but the two combined ftir- all copies, which makes those tiiat want 

nish a good specimen of the etorenth it less Talnable. St. Mare and Muzat<«l, 

oemtoiy. passim. 
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and even before that event had investigated, as supreme 
chief, some accusations preferred against the pope Leo HE. 
No vacancy of the papacy took place after Charlemagne 
became emperor ; and it must be confessed that, in the first 
which happened under Louis the Debonair, Stephen IV. was 
consecrated in haste without that prince's approbation.^ But 
Gregory IV., his successor, waited tiU his election had been 
confirmed ; and upon the whole the Carlovingian emperors, 
though less uniformly than their predecessors, retained that 
mark of sovereignty.^ But during the disorderly state of 
Italy which followed the last reigns of Charlemagne's pos- 
terity, while the sovereignty and even the name of an 
emperor were in abeyance, the supreme dignity of Christen- 
dom was conferred only by the factious rabble of its capitaL 
Olho the Great, in receiving the imperial crown, took upon 
him the prerogatives of Charlemagne. There is even extant 
a decree of Leo VIII., which grants to him and his successors 
the right of naming future popes. But the authenticity of 
this instrument is denied by the Italians.* It does not appear 
that the Saxon emperors went to such a length as nomination, 
except in one instance (that of Gregory V. in 996) ; but 
they sometimes, not uniformly, confirmed the election of a 
pope, according to ancient custonl. An explicit right of 
nomination, was, however, conceded to the emperor Henry 
in. in 1047, as the only means of rescuing the Boman 
church from the disgrace and depravity into which it had 
fallen. Henry appointed two or three very good popes; 
acting in this against the warnings of a selfish policy, as fatal 
experience soon proved to his family.* 

This high prerogative was perhaps not designed to extend 
beyond Henry himself. But even if it had been transmissible 
to his successors, the infancy of his son Henry IV., and the 
factions of that minority, precluded the possibility of its exer- 
cise. Nicolas n., in 1059, published a decree wWch restored 
the right of election to the Bomans, but with a Decree of 
remarkable variation fix)m the original form. The Nicoiaa n. 

1 Moratori, a.b. 817 ; St. Marc. and Maratori, Annali d' Italia, a.s. 962, 

* Le Blanc; Schmidt, t. ii. p. 186; speaks of it as a gross imposture, in 

St. Mare, t. i. p. 887, S98, &c. 'which he probably goes too fieir. It cb- 

sst. Maro has defended the authen- taiued credit rather early, and is ad 

ticity of this instrument in a separate mitted into the Decretum of Oratian> 

disseortation, t. iy. p. 1167, though ad« notwithstanding its obvious tendency. 

mittii^ some interpolations. Pagl, in p. 211, edit. 1591. 

Baronium, t. It. p. 8, seemed to me to * St. Marc ; Muratoxi ; Schmidt ; Stm* 

haTe mged some weighty objections: Tins. 
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cardinal bishops (seven in number, holding sees in the 
neighborhood of Rome, and consequently suffragans of the 
pope as patriarch or metropolitan) were to choose the su- 
preme pontiff, with the concurrence first of the cardinal 
priests and deacons (or ministers of the parish churches of 
Rome), and afterwards of the laity. Thus elected, the new 
pope was to be presented for confirmation to Henry, " now 
king, and hereafter to become emperor," and to such of his 
successors as should personally obtain that privilege.^ This 
decree is the foundation of that celebrated mode of election 
in a conclave of cardinals which has ever since determined 
the headship of the church. It was intended not only to 
exclude the citizens, who had indeed justly forfeited tiieir 
primitive right, but as far as possible to prepare the way for 
an absolute emancipation of the papacy fi'om the imperial 
control ; reserving only a precarious and personal concession 
to the emperors instead of their ancient legal prerogative 
of confirmation. 

The real author of this decree, and of all other vigorous 
Gregory VII. measures adopted by the popes of that age, whether 
A.D. 1078. £qj. tjjg assertion of their independence or the 
restoration of discipline, was Hildebrand, archdeacon of the 
church of Rome, by far the most conspicuous person of the 
eleventh century. Acquiring by his extraordinary qualities 
an unbounded ascendency over the Italian clergy, fiiey re- 
garded him as their chosen leader and the hope of their 
common cause. He had been empowered singly to nominate 
a pope on the part of the Romans after the deadi of Leo IX., 
and compelled Henry HI. to acquiesce in his choice of Victor 
II.' No man could proceed more fearlessly towards his 
object than Hildebrand, nor with less attention to conscien- 
tious impediments. Though the decree of Nicolas H., his 
own work, had expressly reserved the right of confirmation 
of the young king of Grermany, yet on the death of that pope 
Hildebrand procured the election and consecration of Alex- 
ander n. without waiting for any authority.* During this 
pontificate he was considered as something greater than the 
pope, who acted entirely by his counsels. On Alexander's 
decease Hildebrand, long since the real head of the church, 

1 St. Ifaxc, t. iii. p. 276. The first necessary fbr a pope's election. LabM, 
eanon of the third Lateran council makes Concilia, t. x. p. Io06* 
the consent of two thirds of the college * St. Ifaro. p. 97. 

* Id. p. 806. 
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was raised with enthusiasm to its chief dignity, and assumed 
the name of Gregory "VTL 

Notwithstanding the late precedent at the election of Alex- 
ander IT., it appears that Gregory did not yet ^ig differ- 
consider his plans sufficiently mature to throw off ences with 
the yoke altogether, but declined to receive conse- ®°'^ 
oration until he had obtained the consent of the king of 
Germany .^ This moderation was not of long continuance. 
The situation of Germany speedily afforded him an opportu- 
nity of displaying his ambitious views. Henry IV., through 
a very bad education, was arbitrary and dissolute; the 
Saxons were engaged in a desperate rebeUion; and secret 
disaffection had spread among the princes to an extent of 
which the pope was much better aware than the king.* He 
began by excommunicating some of Henry's ministers on 
pretence of simony, and made it a ground of remonstrance 
that they were not instantly dismissed. His next step was to 
publish a decree, or rather to renew one of Alexander U., 
against lay investitures.* The abolition of these was a fa- 
vorite object of Gregory, and formed an essential part of his 
general scheme for emancipating the spiritual and subjugating 
the temporal power. The ring and crosier, it was asserted 
by the papal advocates, were the emblems of that power 
which no monarch could bestow ; but even if a less offensive 
symbol were adopted in investitures, the dignity of the church 
was lowered, and her purity contaminated, when her highest 
ministers were compelled to solicit the patronage or the 
approbation of laymen. Though the estates of bishops 
might, strictly, be of temporal right, yet, as they had been 
inseparably annexed to their spiritual office, it became just 
that what was first in dignity and importance should carry 
with it those accessory parts. And this was more necessary 
than in former times on account of the notorious traffic which 
sovereigns made of their usurped nomination to benefices, so 
that scarcely any prelate sat by their favor whose possession 
was not invalidated by simony. 

T he contest about investitures, though begun by Gregory 
Vll., did not occupy a very prominent place during his pon 
tificate ; its interest being suspended by other more extraordi- 

1 St. Ifaro, p. 662. He acted, howeTer, > Schmidt ; St. Maro. These two are 

as pope, corresponding in that character my principal authorities for the oonteH 

wiui bishops of all ooontiies, from the between the church and the empire. 

Jay of his election, p. 664. * St. Hare, t. iii. p. 670. 

YOi*. n. 12 
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naiy and important dissensions between the church and em- 
pire. The pope, after tampering some time with the dis- 
affected party in Germany, smnmoned Henry to appear at 
Rome and vindicate himself from the charges alleged by his 
subjects. Such an outrage naturally exasperated a young 
and passionate monarch. Assembling a number of bishops 
and other vassals at "Worms, he procured a sentence that 
Gregory should no longer be obeyed as lawful pope. But 
the time was past for those arbitrary encroachments, or at 
least high prerogatives, of former emperors. The relations 
of dependency between church and state were now about to 
be reversed. Gregory had no sooner received accounts of 
the proceedings at "Worms than he summoned a council in 
the Lateran palace, and by a solemn sentence not only ex 
communicated Henry, but deprived him of the kingdoms of 
Gei-many and Italy, releasing his subjects from their alle- 
giance, and forbidding them to obey him as sovereign. Thus 
Gregory VH. obtained the glory of leaving all his predeces- 
sors behind, and astonishing msmkind by an act of audacity 
and ambition which the most emulous of his successors could 
hardly surpass.* 

The first impulses of Henry's mind on hearing this denun- 
ciation were indignation and resentment. But, like other in- 
experienced and misguided sovereigns, he had formed an 
erroneous calculation of his own resources. A conspiracy, 
long prepared, of which the dukes of Suabia and Carinthia 
were the chiefe, began to manifest itself. Some were alien- 

1 The sentence of Gregory Vn. against deponere posse denegabit, qulounqne 

the emperor Henry was directed, we decreta sanctissimi papae Gregorii non 

should always remember, to persons al« proscribenda Judicabit. Ipse enim vir 

ready well disposed to ri^eot his author- apostolicns .... Prseterea, liberi ho- 

ity. Men are glad to be told that it is mines Henricum eo pacto sibi prseposue- 

ibeir duty to resfist a sovereign against runt in r^p^m, ut electores suoa justi 

whom they are in rebellion, and w& not judicare et regali proYidentift gubemare 

be yery scrupulous in examining conclu- satageret, qu<Kl pactum iUe postea pne- 

dons which tail in with their inclinations Taricari et contemnere non cessaTit, &e. 

and interests. All^^iance was in thoae Eigo, et absque sedis apoetolicsB judicio 

turbulent ages easUy thrown off, and the prmapes eum pro r^;e merit6 refutare 

right of resistance was in continual exer- possent, cum pactum adimplere contemp- 

oise. To the Germans of the eleyenth serit, quod lis pro electione su promi- 

century a prince unfit for Christian serat; quo non adimpleto, nee rex esse 

communion would easily appear unfit to poterat. Vita Qreg. YU. in Muratori, 

reign oyer them ; and though Henry had Script. Rer. Ital. t. iii. p. 842. 

not giyen much real proyocation to the Upon the other hand, ttie friends and 

pope, his yices and tyranny might seem supporters of ^nry,though ecclesiastics, 

to challenge any spiritual censure or protested against this noyel stretch of 

temporal chastisement. A nearly con- prerogatiye in the Roman see. Serontl 

temporaxy writer combines the two jus- proofr <^ this are adduced by HchmMti 

tifications <^ the rebellious party. Nemo t. iii. p. 816. 
Bomanorum pontiflcem regeB a r^^no 
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ated by his vices, and others jealous of his family. The re- 
bellious Saxons took courage ; the bishops, intimidated by ex- 
communications, withdrew from his side ; and he suddenly 
found himself almost insulated in the midst of his dominions. 
In this desertion he had recourse, through panic, to a miser- 
able expedient He crossed the Alps with the avowed de- 
termination of submitting, and seeking absolution from the 
pope. Gregory was at Canossa, a fortress near Reggio, be- 
longing to his faithful adherent ^e countess Matilda. It was 
in a winter of unusual severity. The emperor ^ ^ ^q^^ 
was admitted, without his guards, into an outer 
court of the castle, and three successive days remained from 
morning till evening in a woollen shirt and with naked feet ; 
whOe Gregory, shut up with the countess, refused to admit 
him to his presence. On the fourth day he obtained absolu- 
tion ; but only upon condition of appearing on a certain day 
to learn the pope's decision whether or no he should be re- 
stored to his kingdom, until which time he promised not to 
assume the ensigns of royalty. 

This base humiliation, instead of conciliating Henry's ad- 
versaries, forfeited the attachment of his friends. In his con- 
test with the pope he had found a zealous support in the prin- 
cipal Lombard cities, among whom the married and simonia- 
cai clergy had great influence.* Indignant at his submission 
to Gregory, whom they affected to consider as an usurper of 
the papal chair, they now closed their gates against the em- 
peror, and spoke openly of deposing him. Li this singular po- 
sition between opposite dangers, Henry retrod his late steps, 
and broke off his treaty with the pope ; preferring, if he must 
fall, to fall as the defender rather than the betrayer of his im- 
perial rights. The rebellious princes of Germany chose an- 
other king, Rodolph duke of Suabia, on whom Gregory, after 
some delay, bestowed the crown, with a Latin verse import- 
ing that it was given by virtue of the original commission 

1 Then had been a kind of dvil ma Maro, t. ill. p. 280, &o., and in Mnza- 

at Milan Ibr abont twenty years before tori^s Annals. The Milanese clergy set 

this time, excited by the intemperate up a pretence to retain wives, under the 

seal of some partisuis who endeayored authority of thekr great archbishop, St. 

to execute the papal decrees against Ambrose, who, it seems, has spoken with 

irr^nlar clerks by fitfce. The history of more indulgence of this practice thao 

these feuds lias been written by two con- most of the fiithers. Both Amulf and 

temporaries, Amulf and Landulf, pub- Laudulf &Tor the married clerks ; and 

lldied in the 4th yolume of Muratori's were perhaps themselyes of that desciip* 

Scriptores Rerum •talicarum ; sufficient tion. Muratori. 
vztraeta from which will be found in St. 
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of St Peter.* But the success of this pontiff in his imme* 
diate designs was not answerable to his intrepidity. Henry 
both subdued the German rebellion and carried on the war 
with so much vigor, or rather so little resistance in, Italy, 
that he was crowned in Rome by the antipope Guibert, 
whom he had raised in a council of his partisans to the gov- 
ernment of the church instead of Gregory. The latter found 
an asylum under the protection of Roger Guiscard, at Sa- 
Dispute lemo, where he died an exile. His mantle, how- 
aboutin- ever, descended upon his successors, especially 
Urban H. and Paschal H., who strenuously per- 
severed in the great contest for ecclesiastical independence ; 
the former with a spirit and policy worthy of Gregory VII., 
the latter with steady but disinterested prejudice.* They 
raised up enemies against Henry TV. out of the bosom of hia 
family, instigating the ambition of two of his sons successive- 
ly, Conrad and Henry, to mingle in the revolts of Germany. 
But Rome, under whose auspices the latter had not scrupled 
to engage in an almost parricidal rebellion, was soon disap- • 
pointed by his unexpected tenaciousness of that obnoxious 
prerogative which had occasioned so much of his father's 
misery. He steadily refused to part with the right of inves- 
titure ; and the empire was still committed in open hostility 
with the church for fifteen years of his reign. But Henry 
V. being stronger in the support of his German vassals than 
his father had been, none of the popes with whom he was 
engaged had the boldness to repeat the measures of Oregory 
compro- Vn. At length, each party grown weary of this 
coMttcordSt niinous Contention, a treaty was agreed upon be- 
of oaUxtus, tween the emperor and Calixtus H. which put an 
A.D. 1122. gjj^ Yyj compromise to the question of ecclesiastical 
investitures. By this compact the emperor resigned forever 
all pretence to invest bishops by the ring and crosier, and 

i Petra dedit Petro, Petnu diadema as may be imagined, was not my satis- 

Bodolpho. Ikotory to the cardinals and bishops abont 

> Paschal U. wbs so eonsoientioas in Pasehal's eoort, more worldly-minded 

liis abhorrence of inyestitures, that he than himself, nor to those of the empe- 

actnally signed an agreement with ror'sparty^whose joint clamor soon put a 

Henry V. in 1110. whereby the prelates stop to the treaty. St. Bfaro, t. ir. p. 976. 

were to resign all the lands and other A letter of Paschal to Anselm (Schmidt, 

possessions which they held in fief of the t. iii. p. 804) seems to imply that ha 

emperor, on condition of the latter re- thought it better for the ehnreh to be 

nonncing the right of inyestiture, which without riches than to epjoy them •■ 

Indeed, in such circumstances, would fall condition of doing >tomag» to IsjTaaii. 
tt itself. This extraordinary ooncessi >n, 
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recognized the liberty of elections. But in return it was 
agreed that elections should be made in his presence or that 
of his officers, and that the new bishop should receive his 
temporalities from the emperor by the sceptre.^ 

Botb parties in the concordat at "Worms receded from so 
much of their pretensions, that we might almost hesitate to 
determine which is to be considered as victorious. On the 
one hand, in restoring the freedom of episcopal elections the 
emperors lost a prerogative of very long standing, and almost 
necessary to the maintenance of authority over not the least 
turbulent part of their subjects. And though the form of in- 
vestiture by the ring and crosier seemed in itself of no im- 
portance, yet it had been in effect a collateral security 
against the election of obnoxious persons. For the emperors 
detaining this necessary part of the pontificals until they 
should confer investiture, prevented a hasty consecration d 
the new bishop, after which, the vacancy being legally filled, 
it would not be decent for them to withhold the temporali- 
ties. But then, on the other hand, they preserved by the 
concordat their feudal sovereignty over the estates of the 
church, in defiance of the language which had recently been 
held by its rulers. Gregory VII. had positively declared, in 
the Lateran council of 1080, that a bishop or abbot receiving 
investiture from a layman should not be reckoned as a prel- 
ate.^ The same doctrine had been maintained by all his 
successors, without any limitation of their censures to the 
formality of the ring and crosier. But Calixtus II. himself 
had gone much further, and absolutely prohibited the com- 
pelling ecclesiastics to render any service to laymen on ac- 
count of their benefices.' It is evident that such a general 
immunity from feudal obligations for an order who possessed 
nearly half the lands in Europe struck at the root of those in- 
stitutions by which the fabric of society was principally held 
together. This complete independency had been the aim of 
Gregory's disciples ; and by yielding to the continuance of 
lay investitures in any shape Calixtus may, in this point of 

iSt. Iforc, t. iy. p. 1008; Schmidt, between those of impure laymen, p. 956. 

t. iii. p. 178. The latter qaotes the Latin The same expressions are used by others, 

words. and are levelled at the form of feudal 

s St. Maro, t. iy. p. 774. A bishop of homage, which, according to the prin- 

Plaeentia asserts that prelates dishonored ciples of that age, ought to haye been as 

tbeir order by putting their liands, obnoxious as investiture. 

which held the body and blood of Christ, s id. p. 1061, 1067. 
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view, appear to have relinquished the principal object of 
contention.^ 

The emperors were not the only sovereigns whose practice 
of investiture excited the hostility of Rome, although they 
sustained the principal brunt of the war. A similar contest 
broke out under the pontificate of Paschal II. with Henry I. 
of England ; for the circumstances of which, as they contain 
nothing peculiar, I refer to our own historians. It is remark- 
able that it ended in a compromise not unlike that adjusted 
at "Worms; the king renouncing all sorts of investitures, 
while the pope consented that the bishop should do homage 
for his temporalities. This was exactly the custom of France, 
where an investiture by the ring and crosier is said not to 
have prevailed ; ^ and it answered the main end of sovereigns 
by keeping up the feudal dependency of ecclesiastical estates. 
But the kings of Castile were more fortunate than the rest ; 
discreetly yielding to the pride of Rome, they obtained what 
was essential to their own authority, and have always pos- 
sessed, by the concession of Urban II., an absolute privilege 

1 Ranke observes that according to though she seemed to come out snccess- 

the concordat of Worms predominant ftiUy, yet it produced a hatred on the 

influence was yielded to the emperor in part of the laity, and, above all, a deter^ 

Germany and to the pope in Italy ; an mination in the princes and nobility to 

agreement, however, which was not ex- grant no more lands over which their 

pressed with precision, and which con- susendnty was to be dispnted. iii. 269. 

tained the germ of freah disputes. Hist. The etaiperors retained a good deal — tiie 

of Keform. i. 34. But even if this victory regale, or possession of the temporalities 

should be assigned to Rome in respect of during a vacancy ; the prerogative, on a 

Ctormany, it does not seem equally clear disputed election, of investing whichever 

as to England. Lingard says of the candidate they pleased; above all, ■peat' 

agreement between Henry I. and Pas- haps, the recognition of a great principle, 

ohal II., — ''Upon the whole, the church that the church was, as to its temporal 

gained little by this compromise. It estate, the sulject of the dvil magistrate, 

might check, but did not abolish, the The feudal element of society was so 

principal abuse. If Henry surrendered opposite to the ecclesiastical, that what- 

an unnecessary ceremony, he still re- ever was gained by the former was so 

tained the substance. The right which much subtracted frt>m the efficacy of the 

he assumed of nominating bishops and latter. This left an importance to the 

abbots was left unimpaired." Hist, of imperial investiture after the Galixtin 

Engl. ii. 169. But if this nomination by concordat, which was not intended pro- 

the crown was so (preat an abuse, why bably by the pope. For the words, as 

did the popes concede it to Spain and quoted by Schmidt (iii. 801). — Habeat 

France ? The real truth is, that no mode imperatona dignitaa electum liber , con- 

of choosing bishops is altogether unex- 8ecratumcanonicd,r^^terper8ceptnun 

ceptionable. But, upon the whole, sine pretio tamen investire 80leniut«r>- 

nomination by the crown is likely to imply nothing more than a fbrmality. 

work better than any other, even for the The emperor is. as it were, CMnmandted 

religious good of the church. As a to invest the bishcm after oonsecxmtion. 

meansof preserving the connection of the But in practice ue emperors alwaji 

clergy with the state, it is almost indis- conferred the investiture before conae 

pensable. oration. Schmidt, iv. 168- 

Schmidt observes, as to Germany, that * Histoire dn Droit publio eoeMsiav* 

the dispute about investitures was not tique Fran^^ois, p. 261. I, do not ftally 

wholly to the advantage of the church ; re(y on this authority. 
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of nomination to bishoprics in their dominions.^ An early 
evidence of that indifference of the popes towards the real 
independence of national churches to which subsequent ages 
were to lend abundant confirmation. 

When the emperors had surrendered their pretensions to 
interfere in episcopal elections, the primitive mode introduction 
of collecting the suffrages of clergy and laity in of capitular 
conjunction, or at least of the clergy with the ®**^*^*'°** 
laity's assent and ratification, ought naturally to have revived. 
But in the twelfth century neither the people, nor even the 
genertd body of the diocesan clergy, were considered as 
worthy to exercise this function. It soon devolved altogether 
upon the chapters of cathedral churches.* The original of 
these may be traced very high. In the earliest ages we find 
a college of presbytery consisting of the priests and deacons, 
assistants as a council of advice, or even a kind of parliament, 
to their bishops. Parochial divisions, and fixed ministers 
attached to them, were not established till a later period. 
But the canons, or cathedral clergy, acquired afterwards a 
more distinct character. They were subjected by degrees 
to certain strict observances, little differing, in fact, from 
those imposed on monastic orders. They lived at a common 
table, they slept in a common dormitory, their dress and diet 
were regulated by peculiar laws. But they were distin- 
guished from monks by the right of possessing individual 
property, which was afterwards extended to the enjoyment 
of separate prebends or benefices. These strict regulations, 
chiefly imposed by Louis the Debonair, went into disuse 
through the rela^tion of discipline; nor were they ever 
effectually restored. Meantime the chapters became ex- 
tremely rich; and as they monopolized the privilege of 
electing bishops, it became an object of ambition with noble 

1 7. Paul on Benefices, c. 24 ; Znrita, though perhaps little else than a matter 

▲nales de Aragon, t. iy. p. 905. Fleury of form. Innocent II. seems to have 

■ays that the ^ngs of Spain nominate to heen the first who declared that whoeyer 

bishoprics by yirtue of a particular indul- had the m^rity of the chapter in his 

gence, renewed by the pope for the life Ibyor should be deemed duly elected; 

of each prince. Institutions au Droit, and this was confirmed by Otho FV. in 

t. i. p. 106. the capitulation upon his accession. Hist. 

*Pra Paolo (Treatise on Benefices, c. des Allemands, t. iy. p. 175. Fleury 

24; says that between 1122 and 1146 thinks that chapters had not an ezclusiye 

It became a rule almost eyery where election till the end of the twelfth cen- 

established that bishops should be chos- turr. The second Lateran council in 

en by the chapter. Schmidt, howeyer, 1189 represses their attempts to engross 

Inrings a few instances where the consent it. Institutions au Droit £ccl6s. t. i. 

of tiie nobility and other laics is expressed, p. 100. 
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families to obtain canonries for their younger children, as the 
surest road to ecclesiastical honors and opulence. Contrary, 
therefore, to the general policy of the church, persons of 
inferior birth have been rigidly excluded from these founda- 
tions.* 

The object of Gregory VII., in attempting to redress those 
General more flagrant abuses which for two centuries had 
conduct of deformed the face of the Latin church, is not 
Gregoiy VH. incapable, perhaps, of vindication, though no suf- 
ficient apology can be offered for the means he employed. 
But the disinterested love of reformation, to which candor 
might ascribe the contention against investitures, is belied by 
the general tenor of his conduct, exhibiting an arrogance 
without parallel, and an ambition that grasped at universal 
and unlimited monarchy. He may be called the common 
enemy of all sovereigns whose dignity as well as independence 
mortified his infatuated pride. Thus we find him menacing 
Philip I. of France, who had connived at the pillage of some 
Italian merchants and pilgrims, not only with an interdict, 
but a sentence of deposition.^ Thus too he asserts, as a 
known historical fact, that the kingdom of Spain had formerly 
belonged, by special right, to St. Peter ; and by virtue of this 
imprescriptible claim he grants to a certain count de Roud 
all territories which he should reconquer from the Moors, to 
be held in fief from the Holy See by a stipulated rent' A 
similar pretension he makes to the kingdom of Hungary, and 
bitterly reproaches its sovereign, Solomon, who had done hom- 
age to the emperor, in derogation of St. Peter, his legitimate 
lord.^ It was convenient to treat this apostle as a great 

1 Schmidt, t. ii. p. 224, 478; t. iii. Roceio, 01:^08 fiunam apndTOS hand ob- 

p. 281. Encyclop^die art. Gbanoine. F. scnram esse putamus, terram illam ad 

Panl on Benefices, c. 16. Fleury, 8me Dis- honorem Sti. Petri ingredi, et a pagano- 

eours sur PHist. JBccl&i. rum manibns eripere cupiens, banc con- 

* St. Hare. t. iii. p. 628; Fleury, Hist, cessionem ab apostolicft sede obtinuit, nt 

Beel^s. t. ziu. p. 281, 284. partem illam, nnde paganos sno studio 

SThe language he employs is yrorth. et a^juncto sibi aliorum auxUio ezpellere 

quoting as a specimen of his style : Non possit, sub conditione inter nos Ikotie 

latere tos credimus, r^pium Hispaniso pactionis ex parte Sti. Petri possideret. 

ab antiquo juris sancti Petri fuisse, et Labb^, Concilia, ,t. x. p. 10. Three in- 

adhuc licet din a paganis sit occupatnm. stances occur in the Corps Diplomatique 

l^pe tamen justitUe non eyacuat&, nuUi of Bumont, -where a duke of Dalmatia 

mortalium, sed soli apostoUcss sedi ex (t. i. p. 68), a count of ProTenee (p. 58), 

sequo pertinere. Quod enim auctore Deo and a count of Barcelona (ibid.), put 

semel in proprietates ecclesiarum justft themselyes under the Ibudal snp enority 

perrenerit, manente Eo, ab usu quidem, and protection of Qregory Vn. Th« 

aed ab earum jure, occasione transeuntis motiye -was sufBciently obvious, 

temporis, sine legitim&concessione divelli < St. Marc, t. iii. p. 624, 674 ; Schmidii 

non poterit. Itaque comes Eyalus de p. 78. 
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feudal suzerain, and the legal principles of that age were 
dexterously applied to rivet more forcibly the fetters of 
superstition.* 

While temporal sovereigns were opposing so inadequate a 
resistance to a system of usurpation contrary to all precedent 
and to the common principles of society, it was not to be ex- 
pected that national churches should persevere in opposing 
pretensions for which several ages had paved the way. 
Gregory VII. completed the destruction of their liberties. 
The principles contained in the decretals of Isidore, hostile 
as they were to ecclesiastical independence, were set aside 
as insufficient to estabUsh the absolute monarchy of Rome. 
By a constitution of Alexander 11., during whose pontificate 
EQldebrand himself was deemed the effectual pope, no bishop 
in tie catholic church was permitted to exercise his functions, 
until he had received the confirmation of the Holy See : * a 
provision of vast importance, through which, beyond perhaps 
any other means, Rome has sustained, and still sustains, her 
temporal influence, as well as her ecclesiastical supremacy. 
The national churches, long abridged of their liberties by 
gradual encroachments, now found themselves subject to an 
undisguised and irresistible despotism. Instead of affording 
protection to bishops against their metropolitans, under an 
insidious pretence of which the popes of the ninth century 
had subverted the authority of the latter, it became the 
fevorite policy of their successors to harass all prelates with 
citations to Rome.' Gregory obliged the metropolitans to 
attend in person for the pallium.* Bishops were summoned 
even from England and the northern kingdoms to receive 
the conmiands of the spiritual monarch. "William the Con- 
queror having made a difficulty about permitting his prelates 
to obey these citations, Gregory, though in general on good 
terms with that prince, and treating him with a deference 
which marks the effect of a firm character in repressing the 
ebullitions of overbearing pride,* complains of this as a per- 
secution unheard of among pagans.* The great quarrel 
between archbishop Anselm and his two sovei'eigns, William 



1 The character and policy of Or^^oir * Id. t. ir. p. 170. 

vn. are well discussed by Schmidt, t. iii. < St. Marc, p. 628, 788 ; Schmidt, t. iiL 

p. 807. p. 82. 

. > 8t. Marc, p. 400. • St. Marc, t. ir. p. 761 ; Collier, p. 252 

• Sehmidt« t. iii. p. 80, 822 
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Bufus and Henry I., was originally founded upon a similar 
refusal to permit his departure for Rome. 

This perpetual conti'ol exercised by the popes over ecde- 
Anthority siastical, and in some degree over temporal affairs, 
of papal was maintained by means of their legates, at once 
legates. ^^^ ambassadors and the lieutenants of the Holy 
See. Previously to the latter part of the tenth age these 
had been sent iftot frequently and upon special occasions. 
The legatine or vicarial commission had generally been in- 
trusted to some eminent metropolitan of the nation within 
which it was to be exercised ; as the archbishop of Canter- 
bury was perpetual legate in England. But the special 
commissioners, or legates a latere, suspending the pope's ordi- 
nary vicars, took upon themselves an unbounded autho^ty 
over the national churches, holding councils, promulgating 
canons, .deposing bishops, and issuing interdicts at their dis 
cretion. They lived in splendor at the expense of the bishops 
of the province. This was the more galling to the hierarchy, 
because simple deacons were often invested with this dignity, 
which set them above primates. As the sovereigns of France 
and England acquired more courage, they considerably 
abridged this prerogative of the Holy See, and resisted the 
entrance of any legates into their dominions without their 
consent.^ 

From the time of Gregory VII. no pontiff thought of 
awaiting the confirmation of the emperor, as in earlier ages, 
before he was installed in the throne of St. Peter. On the 
contrary, it was pretended that the emperor was himself to 
be confirmed by the pope. This had indeed been broached 
by John Ylll. two hundred years before Gregory.^ It was 
still a doctrine not calculated for general reception ; but the 
popes availed themselves of every opportunity which the 
temporizing policy, the negligence or bigotry of sovereigns 
threw into their hands. Lothaire coming to receive the 

iDeMarca,I.Ti.o.28,30,81. Schmidt, these words into the mouth of Jerai 

t. ii. p. 498 ; t. iii. p. 812, 820. Hist. Christ, as addressed to pope Victor n. 

du Droit Public Eccl. Francois, p. 250. Ego Clares totius unirersalis ecclesiss 

Fleury, 4me Discours sur PHist. Eccl^. mese tuis manibus tradidi, et super earn 

e. 10. te mihi vicarium posui, quam proprii 

fi Vide supra. It appears manifest sanguinis effusione redemi. St si pauca 

tliat the scheme of temporal sovereignty sunt ista, etiam monarchias addidi : im- 

was only suspended by the disorders of mo sublato rege de medio totius Roman! 

the Roman See in the tenth century, imperii yacantis tibi jura permisi, 

Feter Damian, a celebrated writer of the Schmidt, t. iii. p. 78. 
<^ Hildebrand, and his friend, puts 
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imperial crown at Rome, this circumstance was commemo« 
rated bj a picture in the Lateran palace, in which, and in 
two Latin verses subscribed, he was represented as doing 
homage to the pope.^ When Frederic Barbarossa camo 
upon the same occasion, he omitted to hold the j^^^^^ jy 
stirrup of Adrian IV., who, in his turn, refused to 
give him the usual kiss of peace ; nor was the contest ended but 
by the emperor's acquiescence, who was content to follow the 
precedents of his predecessors. The same Adrian, expostu- 
lating with Frederic upon some slight grievance, reminded 
him of the imperial crown which he had conferred, and 
declared his wiUingness to bestow, if possible, still greater 
benefits. But the phrase employed (majora beneficia) sug- 
gested the idea of a fief; and the general insolence which 
pervaded Adrian's letter confirming this interpretation, a 
ferment arose among the German princes, in a congress of 
whom this letter was dehvered. " From whom then," one 
of the legates was rash enough to say, " does the emperor hold 
his crown, except from the pope ? " which so irritated a prince 
of "Wittelsbach, that he was with difficulty prevented from 
cleaving the priest's head with his sabre.* Adrian IV. was 
the only Ens^lishman that ever sat in the papal chair. It 
might, perhTps, pass for a favor bestowed on his natural 
sovereign, when he granted to Henry II. the kingdom of 
Ireland ; yet the language of this donation, wherein he as- 
serts all islands to be the exclusive property of St Peter, 
should not have had a very pleasing sound to an insular 
monarch. 

I shall not wait to comment on the support given to Becket 
by Alexander HI., which must be familiar to the innocent m. 
English reader, nor on his speedy canonization ; a a.d. 
reward which the church has always held out to ^^*"^®- 
its most active friends, and which may be compared to titles 
of nobility granted by a temporal sovereign.* But the epoch 
when the spirit of papal usurpation was most strikingly dis- 

i Bex yenit ante fores, jnrans prius * Mnratori, nbi supra. Schmidt, t iii. 

tirbis honores : p. 898. 

Poet homo fit papae, sumit quo dante s The first instance of a solemn papal 

coronam. canonization is that of St. Udalric by 

Mnratori, Annali, a.s. 1157. John XVI. in 998. However, the metro 

There was a pretext for this artful politans continued to meddle with, this 

line. Lothaire had received the estate sort of apotheosis till the pontificate of 

of Matilda in fief ftom the pope, with Alexander III., who reserved it, as a 

a reversion to Henry the Proud, his son- choice prerogative, to the Holy See. Art 

n-law. Schmidt, p. 849. de verifier Ics Dates, t. i. p. 247 and 290. 
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played was the pontificate of Innocent III. In each of the 
three leading objects which Rome has pursued, independent 
sovereignty, supremacy over the Christian church, control 
over the princes of the earth, it was the fortune of this pon- 
tiff to conquer. He realized, as we have seen in another 
place, that fond hope of so many of his predecessors, a do- 
minion over Rome and the central parts of Italy. During 
his pontificate Constantinople was taken by the Latins ; and 
however he might seem to regret a diversion of the crusaders, 
which impeded the recovery of the Holy Land, he exulted 
in the obedience of the new patriarch and the reunion of the 
Greek church. Never, perhaps, either before or since, was 
the great eastern schism in so fair a way of being healed ; 
even the kings of Bulgaria and of Armenia acknowledged 
the supremacy of Innocent, and permitted his interference 
with their ecclesiastical institutions. 

The maxims of Gregory VII. wef e now matured by more 
Hi8 extra. *^^^ ^ hundred years, and the right of trampling 
ordinay upon the nccks of kings had been received, at 
pre ons. Yeast among churchmen, as an inherent attri- 
bute of the papacy. " As the sun and the moon are placed 
in the firmament " (such is the language of Innocent), " the 
greater as the light of the day, and the lesser of the night, 
Qius are there two powers in the church — the pontifical, 
which, as having the charge of souls, is the greater ; and the 
royal, which is 3ie less, and to which the bodies of men only 
are intrusted." * Intoxicated with these conceptions (if we 
may apply such a word to sticcessftd ambition), he thought 
no quarrel of princes beyond the sphere of his jurisdiction. 
" Though I cannot judge of the right to a fief," said Innocent 
to the kings of France and England, " yet it is my province 
to judge where sin is committed, and my duty to prevent all 
public scandals." Philip Augustus, who had at that time the 
worse in his war with Richard, acquiesced in this sophism ; 
the latter was more refractory till the papal legate began to 
menace him with the rigor of the church.^ But the king of 
England, as well as his adversary, condescended to obtain 

iVita Innoeentii Tertii in Maiatori, pacem yel treugas cum r^^ AngUa 

Soriptores Rerum Ital. t. Ui. pan i. p . 448. inituram. Biohardua aatem rex AngUiB 

This Life is written bv a contemporary, se difflcilem ostendebat. Sed cum idem 

St. Marc, t. t. p. 826. Schmidt, t. iv. legatus ei cepit rigorem eeclesiasUeum in^ 

p. 227. tentare^ saniori ductus consiUo acquiey't 

s Piiilippus rex Francite in manu cijus Vita Ihnocentii Tertii, t. iii. pars L p, 

datft fide promisit se ad mandatum ipsius 608. 
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temporary ends by an impolitic submission to Rome. We 
have a letter from Innocent to the king of Navarre, directing 
him, on pain of spiritual censures, to restore some castles 
which he detained from Richard.^ And the latter appears 
to have entertained hopes of recovering his ransom paid to 
the emperor and duke of Austria through the pope's inter- 
ference.^ By such blind sacrifices of the greater to the less, 
of the future to the present, the sovereigns of Europe played 
continually into the hands of their subtle enemy. 

Though I am not aware that any pope before Innocent 
m. had thus announced himself as the general arbiter of 
differences and conservator of the peace throughout Christen- 
dom, yet the scheme had been already formed, and the public 
mind was in some degree prepared to admit it Gerohus, a 
writer who lived early in the twelfth century, published a 
theory of perpetual pacification, as feasible certainly as some 
that have been planned m later times. All disputes among 
princes were to be referred to the pope. If either party re- 
fused to obey the sentence of Rome, he was to be exconamu- 
nicated and deposed. Every Christian sovereign was to 
attack the refractory delinquent under pain of a similar 
forfeiture.* A project of this nature had not only a magnifi- 
cence flattering to the ambition of the church, but was 
calculated to impose upon benevolent minds, sickened by the 
cupidity and oppression of princes. No control but that of 
religion appeared sufficient to restrain the abuses of society ; 
while its salutary influence had already been displayed both 
in the Truce of Grod, which put the first check on the custom 
of private war, and more recently in the protection afforded 
to crusaders against all aggression during the continuance 
of their engagement But reasonings from the excesses of 
liberty in favor of arbitrary government, or from the calami- 
ties of national wars in favor of universal monarchy, involve 
the tacit fallacy, that perfect, or at least superior, wisdom and 
virtue will be found in the restraining power. The experi- 
ence of Europe was not such as to authorize so candid an 
expectation in behalf of the Roman See. 

1 Ijanocentii opera (Ooloni80f 1574), p. release from prison: though Eleanor 

124. wrote him a letter, in which she asks, 

« Id. p. 184. Innocent actually wrote " Has not God giren you the power to 

some letters for this purpose, but with- govern nations and IdaaV^ Velly, Hist, 

out any effect, ntir was he probably at all de France, t. iii. p. 882. 

solicitous about it. p. 189 and 141. Nor « Schmidt, t. ir. p. 282 
had he interfered to procure Richard's 
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There were certainly some instances, where the temporal 
supremacy of Innocent III., however usurped, may appear to 
have been exerted beneficially. He directs one of his legates 
to compel, the observance of peace between the kings of Cas- 
tile and Portugal, if necessary, by excommunication and 
interdict^ He enjoins the king of Aragon to restore his 
coin, which he had lately debased, and of which great com- 
plaint had arisen in his kingdom.^ Nor do I question his 
sincerity in these, or in any other cases of interference with 
civil government. A greafmind, such as Innocent HI. un- 
doubtedly possessed, though prone to sacrifice every other 
object to ambition, can never be indifferent to the beauty of 
social order and the happiness of mankind. But, if we may 
judge by the correspondence of this remarkable person, his 
foremost gratification was the display of unbounded power. 
His letters, especially to ecclesiastics, are full of unprovoked 
rudeness. As impetuous as Gregofy VH., he is unwilling to 
owe anything to favor ; he seems to anticipate denial ; heats 
himself into anger as he proceeds, and, where he commences 
with solicitation, seldom concludes without a menace.* An 
extensive learning in ecclesiastical law, a close observation 
of whatever was passing in the world, an unwearied diligence, 
sustained his fearless ambition.* With such a temper, and 
with such advantages, he was formidable beyond all his pre- 
decessors, and perhaps beyond all his successors. On every 
side the thunder of Bome broke over the heads of princes. 
A certain Swero is excommunicated for usurping the crown 
of Norway. A legate, in passing through Hungary, is de- 
tained by the king : Innocent writes in tolerably mild terms 
to this potentate, but fails not to intimate that he might be 
compelled to prevent his son's accession to the throne. The 
king of Leon had married his cousin, a princess of Castile. 

1 Innocent. Opera, p. 146. now reftised to accept it ; and directs them 

s p. 878. to inquire into the fiusts, and, if th^ 

* p. 81, 78, 76, &o. &c. prove truly slated, to compel the creditor 

4 The following instance may illustrate hy spiritual censures to restore the prem- 

the character of this pope, and his spirit ises, reckoning their rent during the time 

of governing the whole world, as much as of his mortgage as part of the deht, and 

those of a more public nature. He writes to receive the remainder. Id. t. ii. p. 17. 

to the chapter of Pisa that one Rubens, It must be admitted that Innocent m. 

a citisen of that place, had complained to discouraged in general those vexatious 

him, that, having mortgaged a house and and dilatory appeals firom inferior eoole- 

garden for two hundrod and fifty-two siastical tribunals to the court of Rome, 

pounds, on condition that he might re- wliich had gained ground before his time, 

deem it before a fixed day, within which and especially in Uie pontificate of Alex- 

time he had been unavoidably prevented ander III. 

from raising the money, the creditor had 
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Innocent subjects tlie kingdom to an interdict When the 
clergy of Leon petition him to remove it, because, when they 
ceased to perform their functions, the laity paid no tithes, and 
listened to heretical teachers when orthodox mouths were 
mute, he consented that divine service with closed doors, but 
not the rites of burial, might be performed.^ The king at 
length gave way, and sent back his wife. But a more illus- 
trious victory of the same kind was obtained over Philip 
Augustus, who, having repudiated Isemburga of Denmark, 
had cx)ntracted another marriage. The conduct of the king, 
though not without the usual excuse of those times, nearness of 
blood, was justly condemned ; and Innocent did not hesitate 
to visit his sins upon the people by a general interdict 
This, after a short demur from some bishops, was enforced 
throughout France ; the dead lay unburied, and the living 
were cut off from the offices of reUgion, till Philip, thus sub- 
dued, took back his divorced wife. The submission of such 
a prince, not feebly superstitious, like his predecessor Robert, 
nor vexed with seditions, like the emperor Henry IV., but 
brave, firm, and victorious, is perhaps the proudest trophy in 
the scutcheon of Rome. Compared with this, the subse- 
quent triumph of Innocent over our pusillanimous John 
seems cheaply gained, though the surrender of a powerful 
kingdom into the vassalage of the pope may strike us as a 
proof of stupendous baseness on one side, and audacity on 
the other.* Yet, under this very pontificate, it was not un- 
paralleled. Peter II., king of Aragon, received at Rome the 
belt of knighthood and the royal crown from the hands of In- 
nocent III. ; he took an oath of perpetual fealty and obedi- 
ence to him and his successors ; he surrendered his kingdom, 
and accepted it again to be held by an annual tribute, in re- 
turn for the protection of the Apostolic See.* This strange 
conversion of kingdoms into spiritual fiefs was intended as 
the price of security, from ambitious neighbors, and may be 

1 1tmocent. Opera, t. ii. p. 411. Vita the parliament nnanimoiuly declared 

Innocent III. that John had no right to suliject the 

> The stipnlated annual payment of kingdom to a superior without their con- 

1000 marks was seldom made by the kings sent ; which pat an end forever to the ap- 

of Bngland : but one is almost ashamed plications. Pzynne^s Constitutions, toL 

that it should ever hare been so. Henry iii. 

m. paid it occasionally when he had any > Zurita, Anales da Aragon. t. i. f 01. 
ot^t to attain, and even Edward I. for This was not forgotten towards the latter 
Bome years ; the latest payment on record part of the same century, when Peter HI. 
ia in tiie seTenteenth of his reign. After was engaged in the Sicilian war, and 
a long discontinuance, it was demanded served as a pretence for the pope's Ben- 
in the fortieth of Bdward m. (1866), but tence of deprivation. 
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deemed analogous to the change of alodial into feudal, or 
more strictly, to that of lay into ecclesiastical tenure, which 
was frequent during the turbulence of the darker ages. 

I have mentioned already that among the new pretensions 
advanced by the Roman See was that of confirming the elec- 
tion of an emperor. It had however been asserted rather 
incidentally than in a peremptory manner. But the doubtful 
elections of Philip and Otho after the death of Henry VI. 
gave Innocent III. an opportunity of maintaining more posi- 
tively this pretended right. In a decretel epistle addressed 
to the duke of Zahringen, the object of which is to direct 
him to transfer his allegiance from Philip to the other com- 
petitor. Innocent, after stating the mode in which a regular 
election ought to be made, declares the pope's immediate 
authority to examine, confirm, anoint, crown, and consecrate 
the elect emperor, provided he shall be worthy ; or to reject 
him if rendered unfit by great crimes, such as sacrilege, 
heresy, perjury, or persecution of the church ; in default of 
election, to supply the vacancy ; or, in the event of equal suf- 
frages, to bestow the empire upon any person at his discre- 
tion.^ The princes of Germany were not much influenced 
by this hardy assumption, which manifests the temper of In- 
nocent III. and of his court, rather than their power. But 
Otho lY. at his coronation by the pope signed a capitulation, 
which cut off several privileges enjoyed by the emperors, 
even since the concordat of Calixtus, in respect of episcopal 
elections and investitures.^ 

1 Decretal. 1. i. tit. 6. c. 84, commonly peijnnis, vel eockdiB peneentw. H 
cited Venerabilem. Tliembnoorsynop- electoribos nolentibiu etigere, pap* sup- 
sis of this epistle asserts the pope^s right plet. Et data paritate, yocum eligeiitiiim, 
eleotmn imperatorem examinare, appro- neo accedente majore concordift, papa po- 
bareet intingere, consecrare et coronare, test gratificari col mlt. The epistle it 
si est dignus : rel r^icere si est indignns, self is, if possible, more strongly express 
nt qnia sacrU^nis, excommunioatus, tj- ed. 
cannns, flttaos et haeretioas, paganns, * Schmidt, t. It. p. 148, ITS. 
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Power — Taxation of tlie Clergy by the Popes — Encroachments on Rights of Pa- 
tronage — Biandats, RoKrres, &c. — (General Disaffiection towards the See of 
Rome in the Thirteenth Century — Progress of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction — Im 
mnnity of the Clergy in Criminal Cases — Restraints imposed npon their Jnrisdio- 
tion— - Upon their Acquisition of Property — Boni&ce VIII. — His Quarrel with 
Philip the Fair — Its Termination — Gradual Decline of Papal Authority — Louis 
of BaTaria — Secession to Avignon and Return to Rome — Conduct of Avignon 
Popes — Contested Election of Urban and Clement produces the g^reat Schism — 
Council of Pisa — Constance — Basle— Methods adopted to restrain the Papal 
Usurpations in England, Qermany, and France — Libcurties of the QalUoan Churoh 
— Decline of the Papal Influence in Italy. 

The noonday of papal dominion extends from the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent m. inclusively to that of Boniface papai aa- 
VJJJL. ; or, in other words, through the thirteenth ^^'JSJ^ 
century. Rome inspired during this age all the 2?^?^. 
terror of her ancient name. She was once more '"^* 
the mistress of the world, and kings were her vassals. 1 
have already anticipated the two most conspicuous instances 
when her temporal amhition displayed itself, both of which 
are inseparable from the civil history of Italy.* In the first 
of these, her long contention with the house of Suabia, she 
finally triumphed. After his deposition by the council of 
Lyons the affairs of Frederic II. went rapidly into decay. 
With every allowance for the enmity of the Lombards and 
the jealousies of Grermany, it must be confessed that his 
proscription by Innocent lY. and Alexander IV. was the 
main cause of the ruin of his family. There is, however, no 
other instance, to the best of my judgment, where the pre- 
tended right of deposing kings has been successfully exercis- 
ed. Martin IV. absolved the subjects of Peter of Aragon 
from their allegiance, and transferred his crown to a princ 
of France ; but they did not cease to obey their lawful sover 
eign. This is the second instance which the thirteenth cen 
tury presents of interference on the part of the popes in a 
great temporal quarreL As feudal lords of Naples and 

1 See at)aT», Chapter m. 
VOL. n. 18 
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Sicily, they had indeed some pretext for engaging in the 
hostilities between the houses of Anjou and Aragon, as well 
as for their contest with Frederic II. But the pontijQfs of that 
age, improving upon the system of Innocent III., and san- 
guine with past success, aspired to render every European 
kingdom formally dependent upon the see of Bome. Thus 
Boniface VHI., at the instigation of some emissaries from 
Scotland, claimed that monarchy as paramount lord, and in 
terposed, though vainly, the sacred panoply of ecclesiasdca 
rights to rescue it from the arms of Edward I.^ 

This general supremacy effected by the Boman church 
Canon law. ^^®^ mankind in the twelfth and thirteenth centu« 
ries derived material support from the promulga- 
tion of the canon law. The foundation of this jurisprudence 
IB laid in the decrees of councils, and in the rescripts or 
decretal epistles of popes to questions propounded upon 
emergent doubts relative to matters of discipline and ecclesi- 
astical economy. As the jurisdiction of the spiritual tribu- 
nals increased, and extended to a variety of persons and 
causes, it became almost necessary to establish an uniform 
system for the regulation of their decisions. After several 
minor compilations had appeared, Gratian, an Italian monk, 
published about the year 1 1 40 his Decretum, or general 
collection of canons, papal epistles, and sentences of fathers, 
arranged and digested into titles and chapters, in imitation of 
the Pandects, which very little before had begun to be 
studied again with great diligence.^ This work of Gratian, 
though it seems rather an extraordinary performance for the 
age when it appeared, has been censured for notorious incor- 
rectness as well as inconsistency, and especially for the 
authority given in it to the false decretals of Isidore, and con- 
sequently to the papal supremacy. It fell, however, short of 
what was required in the progress of that usurpation. Greg- 
ory IX. caused the five bodks of Decretals to be published 
by Raimond de Pennafort in 1234. These consist almost 
entirely of rescripts issued by the later popes, especially 
Alexander lU., Innocent III., Hon(»ius III., and Gregory 
himself. They form the most essential part of the canon 
law, the Decretum of Gratian being comparatively obsolete. 

1 Dabrmpk'a Annals of Scotland, toI. date of its appearance (ffi. 848) ; Irat 
1. p. 287. otiwn bring it down some yeazs later. 

s Dxabotdii baa fixed on UiO as tha 
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In these books we find a regular and copious system of ju* 
risprudence, derived in a great measure from the civil law, 
but with considerable deviation, and possibly improvement 
Boniface VIII. added a sixth part, thence called the Sext, 
itself divided into ^ve books, in the nature of a supplement 
to the other five, of which it follows the arrangement, and 
composed of decisions promulgated since the pontificate of 
Gregory IX. New constitutions were subjoined by Clement 
V. and John XXII., under the name of Clementines and 
Extravagantes Johannis; and a few more of later pontiffs 
are included in the body of canon law, arranged as a second 
supplement after the manner of the Sext, and called Ex- 
travagantes Communes. 

The study of this code became of course obligatory upon 
ecclesiastical judges. It produced a new class of legal practi- 
tioners, or canonists ; of whom a great number added, like 
their brethren, the civilians, their illustrations and commenta- 
ries, for which the obscurity and discordance of many pas- 
sages, more especially in the Decretum, gave ample scope. 
From the general analogy of the canon law to that of Jus- 
tinian, the two systems became, in a remarkable manner, 
collateral and mutually intertwined, the tribunals governed 
by either of them borrowing their rules of decision from tlie 
other in cases where their peculiar jurisprudence is silent or 
oi dubious interpretation.^ But the canon law was almost 
entirely founded upon the legislative authority of the pope; the 
decretals are in &ctbut a new arrangement of the bold epis- 
tles of the most usurping pontiffs, and especially of Innocent 
III., with titles or rubrics comprehending the substance of 
each in the compiler's language. The superiority of ecclesi- 
astical to temporal power, or at least the absolute indepen- 
dence of the former, may be considered as a sort of key-note 
which regulates every passage in the canon law.^ It is 
expressly declared that subjects owe no allegiance to an 
excommunicated lord, if after admonition he is not reconciled 
to the church.* And the rubric prefixed to the declaration 

1 Duck, De Usii Juris Oirilis. I. i. c. 8. Qiuseunqiie a prinoipibiu in ordinflnu 

• Clonsatutioaes principmn eccledaa- yel la eoolesiasticis rebus deoieta iav«- 

tiois constitationibiiB non prsBemineiit, niontur, nullius auotoritatis esse moB* 

led obseqnantor. Decrettun, distinct, strantnr. Decretum, distinct. 96. 

10. Statutum generale Ldcorum a^ ec- * Domino ezoommunioato maoente. 

eksias Tel ad ecclesiasticas personas, vel subditi fldelitatem non debent ; et si 

•omm bona, in eamm prs^udieiom non longo tempore in e perstiterit, et moni- 

tztenditnr. Decretal. 1 i. tit. 2, c. 10. tus non pareat eeolesise, ab c^jns debito 
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of Frederic II.'s deposition in the council of Lyons asserts 
that the pope may dethrone the emperor for lawful causes.* 
These rubrics to the decretals are not perhaps of direct 
authority as part of the law ; but they express its sense, so as 
to be fairly cited instead of it^ By means of her new juris- 
prudence, Rome acquired in every country a powerful body 
of advocates, who, though many of them were laymen, would, 
with the usual bigotry of lawyers, defend every pretension or 
abuse to which their received standard of authority gave 
sanction.* 

Next to the canon law I should reckon the institution of 
the mendicant orders among those circumstances which prin- 
Mendicant cipally contributed to the aggrandizement of Rome, 
orders. By {j^^q acquisition, and in some respects the enjoy- 

ment, or at least ostentation, of immense riches, the ancient 
monastic orders had forfeited much of the public esteem.* 
Austere principles as to the obligation of evangelical poverty 
were inculcated by the numerous sectaries of that age, and 
eagerly received by the people, already much alienated from 
an established hierarchy. No means appeared so efficacious 
to counteract this effect as the institution of religious socie- 
ties strictly debarred from the insidious temptations of wealth. 
Upon this principle were founded the orders of Mendicant 
Friars, incapable, by the rules of their foundation, of possess- 
ing estates, and maintained only by alms and pious remunera- 
tions. Of these the two most celebrated were formed by St. 
Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi, and established by the 
authority of Honorius III. in 1216 and 1223. These great 
reformers, who have produced so extraordinary an effect upon 

abeolruntur. Decretal. 1. y. tit. 87, c. 18. De Usu Juris Civilis, 1. i. c. 8. Schmidt, 

I must acknowledge that the decretal t. ir. p. 89. F. Paul, Treatise of Bene- 

epistle of Honorius m. scarcely war- fices, o. 81. I fear that my few citations 

rants this general proposition of the from the canon law are not made scien- 

rubric, though it seems to lead to it. tifically ; the proper mode of reference 

1 Papa imperatorem deponere potest is to ttie first word; but the book and 

ex causls legitlmis. 1. ii. tit. 13, c. 2. title are rather more conyenient; and 

9 If I understand a bull of Gregory there are not many readers in England 

Xm., prefixed to his recenrion of the who will detect this impropriety, 
canon law, he confirms the rubrics or ^It would be easy to bring eyldenoe 

glosses along with the text : but I cannot from the writings of erery sucoessiye 

speak with certainty as to bis meaning, century to' the general Ticiousness of the 

s Vor the canon law I have consulted, regnilAr clergy, whose memory it is some- 

becides the Corpus Juris Canonici, Tira- times the feshion to treat with respect, 

boeohi, Storia della litteratura, t. ir. See particularly Huratori, Dissert. 66; 

and T. ; Giannone, 1. xir. o. 8; 1. xix. and Fleury« %«» Discours. Tlie latter 

e. 8 ; 1. xxii. c. 8. Fleury, Institutions obserres that their great wealth was tb* 

an Droit Bccl^iastique. t. i. p. 10. and cause of this relaxatton in discipline. 
Im Discours surrHistoireScolte. Duck, 
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mankind, were of very different characters ; the one, active 
and ferocious, had taken a prominent part in the crus&de 
against the unfortunate Albigeois, and was among the first 
who bore the terrible name of inquisitor ; while the other, a 
harmless enthusiast, pious and sincere, but hardly of sane 
mind, was much rather accessory to the intellectual than to 
the moral degradation of his species. Various other mendi- 
cant orders were instituted in the thirteenth century; but 
most of them were soon suppressed, and, besides the two 
principal, none remain but the Augustin and the Cannelites.* 
These new preachers were received with astonishing ap- 
pix>bation by the laity, whose religious zeal usually depends 
a good deal upon their opinion of sincerity and disinterest- 
edness in their pastors. And the progress of the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars in the thirteenth century bears a re- 
markable analogy to that of our English Methodists. Not 
deviating from the faith of the church, but professing 
rather to teach it in greater purity, and to observe her ordi- 
nances with greater regularity, while they imputed supineness 
and corruption to the secular clergy, they drew round their 
sermons a multitude of such listeners as in all ages are attract- 
ed by similar means. They practised all the stratagems of 
itinerancy, preaching in public streets, and administering the 
communion on a portable altar. Thirty years after their in- 
stitution an historian complains that the parish churches were 
deserted, that none confessed except to these friars, in short, 
that the regular discipline was subverted.^ This uncontrolled 
privilege of performing sacerdotal functions, which their 
modem antitypes assume for themselves, was conceded to the 
mendicant orders by the favor of Rome. Aware of the 
powerful support they might receive in turn, the pontiffs of 
the thirteenth century accumulated benefits upon the disciples 
of Francis and Dominic. They were exempted from episco- 
pal authority ; they were permitted to preach or hear confes- 
sions without leave of the ordinary,' to accept of legacies, 
and to inter in their churches. Such privileges could not be 
granted without resistance from the other clergy; the bishops 

1 Hosheim's Eccledastical History ; quoniam casus episcopales reservati epis 

Vleiuy, Sme IMscours ; Creyier, Histoire copis ab homine, yel a jure, commumter 

de PUniyerait^ de Paris, t. i. p. 818. a Demn timentlbus episcopis ipsis fta- 

* Matt. Paris, p. 607. tribns committuntur, et non ^resb^teris, 

s Another reason for preferring the quorum simplicitas non sufficit edits dirir 

Man if giyen by Archbishop Peckham; gendis. Wilkins, C!oQcilia, t. ii. p. 169 
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remonstrated, the university of Paris maintained a strenu* 
ous opposition ; but their reluctance served only to protract 
the final decision. Boniface VIII. appears to have peremp- 
torily established the privileges and immunities of the men^- 
cant orders in 1295.^ 

It was naturally to be expected that the objects of such 
extensive favors would repay their benefactors by a more than 
usual obsequiousness and alacrity in their service. Accord- 
ingly the Dominicans and Franciscans vied with each other 
in magnifying the papal supremacy. Many of these monks 
became eminent in canon law and scholastic theology. The 
great lawgiver of the schools, Thomas Aquinas, whose opin- 
ions the Dominicans especially treat as almost infallible, went 
into the exaggerated principles of his age in favor of the 
see of Rome.^ And as the professors of those sciences took 
nearly all the learning and logic of the times to their own 
share, it was hardly possible to repel their arguments by any 
direct reasoning. But this partiality of the new monastic 
orders to the popes must chiefly be understood to apply to 
the thirteenth century, circumstances occurring in the next 
which gave in some degree a different complexion to their 
dispositions in respect of the Holy See. 

We should not overiook, among the causes that contribut^ 
ed to the dominion of the popes, their prerogative of dispens- 
incr with ecclesiastical ordinances. The most remarkable 
Papal dis- excrcisc of this was as to the canonical impedi« 
pensations of mcnts of matrimony. Such strictness as is pre- 
marriage, scribed by the Christian religion with respect to 
divorce was very unpalatable to the barbarous nations. They 
in fact paid it Httle regard ; under the Merovingian dynasty, 
even private men put away their wives at pleasure.* la 
many capitularies of Charlemagne we find evidence of the 
prevailing license of repudiation and even polygamy.* The 

1 Creyier, B^t. de PUniTersitd de might perform any spiritoal fimotionfl 

Paris, t. 1. et t. ii. passim. Fleury, ubi within his diocese, or commit the charge 

snpra. Hist, du Droit BcoI6dasuque to another instead, and that the pope, 

Fran^^ois, t. i. p. 894, 896, 446. Collier's being to the whole church what a buhop 

Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 487, 448, is to his diocese, might do the same erery- 

462. Wood's Antiquities of Oxford, vol. where. Crevier, t. i. p. 474. 

{. p. 876, 480. (Gutch's edition.) » Marculfi Formulae, I. ii. o. 80. 

s It was maintained by the enemies of * Although a man might not marxy 

the mendicants, especially \niliam St. again when his wife had taken the Teil, 

Amour, that the pope could not give he was permitted to do so if she was in- 

them a privilege to preach or perform fected with the leprosy. Compare Oa* 

the other duties of the parish priests, pitularia Pippini, A.n. 762 and 766. DC 

Thmnas Aquinas answered that a bishop a woman conspired to murdtf bar hor 
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principles which the church inculcated were in appearance 
the very reverse of this laxity ; yet they led indirectly to 
the same effect. Marriages were forbidden, not merely with- 
in the limits which nature, or those inveterate associations 
which we call nature, have rendered sacred, but as far as the 
seventh degree of collateral consanguinity, computed from a 
common ancestor.^ Not only was affinity, or relationship by 
marriage, put upon the same footing as that by blood, but a 
fantastical connection, called spiritual affinity, was invented in 
order to prohibit marriage between a sponsor and godchild. 
An union, however innocently contracted, between parties 
thus circumstanced, might at any time be dissolved, and their 
subsequent cohabitation forbidden ; though their children, I 
believe, in cases where there had been no knowledge of tihe 
impediment, were not illegitimate. One readily apprehends 
the facilities of abuse to which all this led ; and history is full 
of dissolutions of marriage, obtained by fickle passion or cold* 
hearted ambition, to which the church has not scrupled to 
pander on some suggestion of relationship. It is so difficult 
to conceive, I do not say any reasoning, but any honest su- 
perstition, which could have produced those monstrous regu- 
lations, that I was at first inclined to suppose them designed 
to give, by a side-wind, that facility of divorce which a licen- 
tious people demanded, but the church could not avowedly 
grant This refinement would however be unsupported by 
facts. The prohibition is very ancient, and was really deriv- 
ed from the ascetic temper which introduced so many other 
absurdities.* It was not until the twelfth centuiy that either 
this or any other established rules of discipline were sup- 

iMtnd, he might remurrj. Id. a.d. 768. law. Peter Damian, a paasioDate abettor 

A luige proportion of Pepin's laws re- of Hildebrand and his maxims, treats 

late to incestuous connections and di- Uiis with horror, and calls it an hereer. 

▼orces. One of Charlemagne seems to Fleury, t. xiii. p. 152. St. Maro, noi 

imply tliat polygamy was not unknown supra. This opinion was supported by a 

eren among priests. Si sacerdotes plures reference to the Institutes of Justinian ; 

uzoree habuerint, sacerdotio piiventur ; a proof, among seyeral others, how much 

quia ssecularibus deteriores sunt. Oapi- earlier that b^>k was known than is tuI- 

tul. A.n. 769. This seems to imply that garly supposed. 

their marriage with one was allowable, > Gregory I. pronounces matrimony 

which nevertheless is contradicted by to be unlawful as &r as the seventh 

other passages in the Capitularies degree ; and eren, if I understand his 

1 See the canonical computation ex- meaning, as long as any relationship 

plained in St. Marc. t. iii. p. 876. Also could be traced; which seems to hav* 

in Blackstone^s Law Tracts, Treatise on been the ma^m of strict theologians, 

Consanguioity. In the eleventh century though not absolutely enforced. Da 

an opinion b€^;an to gain ground in Italy Cange, t Generatio; Vleury, Hist. Be> 

that third-cousins might marry, being in clia. t. ix. p. 211. 
the seventh degree according to the civil 
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posed liable to arbitrary dispensation; at least the stricter 
churchmen had always denied that the pope could infringe 
canons, nor had he asserted any right to do so.^ But Inno- 
cent in. laid down as a maxim, that out of the plenitude of 
his power he might lawfully dispense with the law ; and ac- 
corditigly granted, among other instances of this prerogative, 
dispensations from impediments of marriage to the emperor 
Otho IV.^ Similar indulgences were given by his succes- 
sors, though they did not become usual for some ages. The 
fourth Lateran council in 1215 removed a great part of the 
restraint, by permitting marriages beyond the fourth degree, 
or what we call third-cousins;* and dispensations have 
been made more easy, when it was discovered that they 
might be converted into a source of profit. They served a 
more important purpose by rendering it necessary for the 
princes of Europe, who seldom could marry into one an- 
other's houses without transgressing the canonical limits, to 
keep on good terms with the court of Bome, which, in sev- 
eral instances that have been mentioned, fulminated its 
censures against sovereigns who lived without permission 
in what was considered an incestuous union. 

The dispensing power of the popes was exerted in several 

cases of a temporal nature, particularly in the 
^s from legitimation of children, for purposes even of suo- 
^'tS*"*^'^ cession. This Innocent III. claimed as an indirect 

consequence of his right to remove the canonical 
impediment which bastardy offered to ordination ; since it 
would be monstrous, he says, that one who is legitimate for 
spiritual functions should continue otherwise in any civil mat- 
ter.* But the most important and mischievous species of 
dispensations was from the observance of promissory oaths. 
Two principles are laid down in the decretals — that an oath 
disadvantageous to the church is not binding ; and that one 
extorted by force was of slight obligation, and might be an- 
nulled by ecclesiastical authority.* As the first of these 

1 De Marca, 1. iii. cc. 7, 8, 14. Schmidt, de jure possumos supra jus dispenaare. 

t. It. p. 285. Dispensations were origi- Schmidt, t. iy. p. 285. 

nally granted only as to canonical pen- > Fleury, Institutions au Droit Eccio* 

Slices, but not prospectively to authorize siastique, t. i. p. 296. 

a breach of discipline. Gratian asserts * Decretal, I. ir. tit. 17, c. 18. 

that the pope is not bound by the canons, (^ Juramentum contra utilitatem eccle- 

in which, Fleury obserres, he goes be- siasticam prsestitum non tenet. Deere 

yond the False Decretals. Septi^me Dis- tal. 1. ii. tit. 24, c. 27, et Sext. 1. i. tit. 11, 

oours, p. 291. c. 1. A jnramento per metum extorte 

s Becttudum plenltndinem potestatis eoclesia solet absolyere, et c^os traaa< 
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maxims gave the most unlimited privilege to the popes of 
breaking all faith of treaties which thwarted their interest or 
passion, a privilege which they continually exercised,^ so the 
second was equally convenient to princes weary of observing 
engagements towards their subjects or their neighbors. They 
protested with a bad grace against the absolution of their 
people from allegiance by an authority to which they did not 
scruple to repair in order to bolster up their own perjuries. 
Thus Edward I., the strenuous asserter of his temporal rights, 
and one of the first who opposed a barrier to the encroach- 
ments of the clergy, sought at the hands of Clement V. a 
dispensation from his oath to observe the great statute against 
arbitrary taxation. 

In all the earlier stages of papal dominion the supreme 
head of the church had been her guardian and Bncroach- 
protector; and this beneficent character appeared ™®^^*J^^ 
to receive its consummation in the result of that fireedom of 
arduous struggle which restored the ancient prac- ®^**^°*> 
tice of free election to ecclesiastical dignities. Not long, 
however, after this triumph had been obtained, the p9pes 
began by little and little to interfere with the regular consti- 
tution. Their first step was conformable indeed to the pre- 
vailing system of spiritual independency. By the concordat 
of Calixtus it appears that the decision of contested elections 
was reserved to the emperor, assisted by the metropolitan 

gressores ut peceantes mortaliter non and general declaration against keeping 
nanientor. Eodem lib. et tit. c. 15. &ith with heretics. Attendentes quod 
The whole of this title in the decretals hi]ga8modi confoederationes, colligationes, 
upon oaths seems to hare given the first et ligse sen conrentiones foctse cum hn> 
opening to the lax oasuis^ of succeed- Jusmodi hseretids seu schismaticis post- 
ing times. quam taJes efiidcti erant, sunt temerarise, 

jf Take one instance out of manj. illicitae, et ipso jure nullse (etsi forte ante 
Piccinino, the fiunous condottiere of the ipsorum lapsum in schisma, seu hseresin 
fifteenth century, had promised not to initas seu &ct88 fuissent), eaam si forent 
attack Francis Sforza, at that time en- Juramento yel fide data firmatse, aut con- 
gaged against the pope. Eogenius IV. firmatione apostolic9L Tel qu&cunque fir- 
(the same excellent person who had an- mitate alii roboratse, postquam tales, ut 
nulled the compataota with the Hussites, praemittitur, sunt effecti. Rymer, t. vii. 
releasing those who had sworn to them, p. 852. 

and who afterwards made the king of It was of little consequence that all 

Hungary break his treaty with Amurath divines and sound interpreters of canon 

n.) absolves him ftom this promise, on law maintain that the pope cannot dis- 

the express ground ttiat a treaty disad- pense with the divine or moral law, as 

vantageous to the church ought not to Be Bforca tells us, 1. ill. o. 15, though he 

be kept. Sismondi, t. ix. p. 196. The admits that others of less sound judg- 

ehnrch in that age was synonymous with ment assert the contrary, as was common 

the papal territories in Itady. enough. I believe, among the Jesuits at 

It was in conformity to this sweeping the banning ofthe seventeenth century. 

Brinciple of ecclesiastical utility that His power of interpreting the law wai 

rban VI. made the following solemn of itself a privilege of dispensing with it 
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and suffragans. In a few cases during the twelfUi century 
this imperial prerogative was exercised, though not altogether 
undisputed.^ But it was consonant to the prejudices of that 
age to deem the supreme pontiff a more natural judge, as in 
other cases of appeal The point was early setUed in Eng- 
land, where a doubtful election to the archbishopric of York, 
under Stephen, was referred to Rome, and there kept five 
years in litigation.^ Otho IV. surrendered this among other 
rights of the empire to Innocent IIL by his capitulation;' 
and from that pontificate the papal junsdiction over such 
controversies became thoroughly recognized. But the real 
aim of Innocent, and perhaps of some of his predecessors, 
was to dispose of bishoprics, under pretext of determining 
and on coutcsts, as a matter of patronage. So many rules 

rights of were estabhshed, so many formalities required by 
patronago. ^^j^, constitutions, incorporated afterwards into the 
canon law, tiiat the court of Bome might easily find means 
of annulling what had been done by the chapter, and bestow- 
ing the see on a ^ivorite candidate.^ The popes soon assumed 
not<iOnly a right of decision, but of devolution; that is, of 
supplying the want of election, or the unfitness of the elected, 
by a nomination of their own.^ Thus archbishop Langton, 
if not absolutely nominated, was at least chosen in an invalid 
and compulsory manner by the order of Innocent HI., as we 
may read in our English historians. And several succeeding 
archbishops of Canterbury equally owed their promotion to 
the papal prerogative. Some instances of the same kind 
occurred in Germany, and it became the constant practice in 
Naples.® 

WhUe the popes were thus artfully depriving the chapters 

1 Schmidt, t. iil. p. 299 ; t. W. p. 149. Institiitions an Droit, t. L p. 426. Leu- 

According to the concordat, elections &nt, Concile de Constance, t. ii. p. ISO. 
ought to be made in the presence of the * F. Paul, c. 80. Schmidt, t. ir. p. 177, 

emperor or his officers ; but the cliapters 247. 

pontrired to exclude them by d^rees, ^ Thus m find it expressed, as eap- 

though not perhaps till the thirteenth tiously as words could be devised, In the 

century. Compare Schmidt, t. iii. p. decretals, 1. i. tit. 6, c. 22. Electus a 

296; t. ir. p 146. mi^ori et saniori parte capituli, si est, et 

* Henry's Hist, of England, toI. t. erat idoneus tempore electionis, conflnna- 

p. 824. Lyttelton's Henry U., toI. i. bitur ; si autem erit indignus in ordini- 

p. 856. bus sciential rel aetate, et fUit scienter 

> Schmidt, t. ir. p. 149. One of these electus, electus a minor! parte, si est dig- 
was the apolium. or movable estate of a nus, conflrmabitur. 
bishop, which tne emperor was used to A person canonlcally disqualifled when 
■eize upon his decease, p. 164. It was presented to the pope for confirmatioa 
eertainly a very leonine prerogative; but was said to )Mpostuiatus^ not eUetus. 
the popes did not fkiU at a subsequent < Qiannooe, 1. ziv. o. 6 i 1. xix. e. 6. 
ime, to claim it for themselves. Fleury, 
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of their right of election to bishoprics, they inter- .. . . 
fered in a more arbitrary manner with the collation 
of inferior benefices. This began, though in so insensible a 
manner as to deserve no notice but for its consequences, with 
Adrian IV., who requested some bishops to confer the next 
benefice that should become vacant on a particular clerk.* 
Alexander III. used to solicit similar favors.^ These recom- 
mendatory letters were called mandats. But though such 
requests grew more frequent than was acceptable to patrons, 
they were preferred in moderate language, and could not 
decently be refused to the apostolic chair. Even Innocent 
m. seems in general to be aware that he is not asserting a 
right; though in one instance I have observed his violent 
temper break out against the chapter of Poitiers, who had 
made some demur to the appointment of his clerk, and whcnn 
he threatens with excommunication and interdict,* But, as we 
find in the history of aU usurping governments, time changes 
anomaly into system, and injury into right ; examples beget 
custom, and custom ripens into law ; and the doubtful prece- 
dent of one generation becomes the fundamental maxim of 
another. Honorius III. requested that two prebends in 
every church might be preserved for the Holy See; but 
neither the bishops of France nor England, to whom he 
preferred this petition, were induced to comply with it.* 
Gregory IX. pretended to act generously in limiting himself 
to a single expectative, or letter directing a particular clerk 
to be provided with a benefice in every church.^ But his 
practice went much further. No country was so intolerably 
treated by this pope and his successors as England throughout 
the ignominious reign of Henry HL Her church seemed 
to have been so richly endowed only as the free pasture of 
Italian priests, who were placed, by the mandatory letters 
of Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., in all the best benefiees. 
If we may trust a solemn remonstrance in the name of the 
whole nation, they drew from England, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, sixty or seventy thousand marks every 
year; a sum far exceeding the royal revenue.* This was 
asserted by the English envoys at the council of Lyons, 

1 St. Maro, t. t. p. 41. Art de y^rifier * Matt. Paris, p. 267. De Blaioa, 1. It 

lefl Dates, t. i. p. 2^. Encyclop^die, art. o. 9. 

Ifandats. a jf, Paal on Benefices, c. 80 

* Schmidt, t. It. p. 289. « M. Paris, p. 579, 740. 

• Innocent m. Opera, p. 602 
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But the remedy was not to be sought in remonstrances to the 
court of Rome, which exulted in the success of its encroach- 
ments. There was no defect of spirit in the nation to oppose 
a more adequate resistance ; but the weak-minded individual 
upon the throne sacrificed the public interest sometimes 
through habitual timidity, sometimes through silly ambition. 
If England, however, suffered more remarkably, yet other 
countries were far from being untouched. A German writer 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century mentions a 
cathedral where, out of about thirty-five vacancies of prebends 
that had occurred within twenty years, the regular patron 
had filled only two.^ The case was not very different in 
France, where the continual usurpations of the popes pro- 
duced the celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis. This 
edict, the authority of which, though probably without cause, 
has been sometimes disputed, contains three important pro- 
visions; namely, that all prelates and other patrons shall 
enjoy their full rights as to the collation of benefices, accord- 
ing to the canons ; that churches shall possess freely their 
rights of election; and that no tax or pecuniary exaction 
shall be levied by the pope, without consent of the king and 
of the national church.^ We do not find, however, that the 

1 Schmidt) t. yi. p. 104. cour de Rome, elle ne contient rien que 
s Ordonnances des Rois de France, t. i. oette cour n'eut pa pnblier elle-m6me : 
p. 97. Objections hare been made to et quant k cet article, qui paroit seul 
the authenticity of this edict, and in dirig6 centre la chambre apostolique, il 
particular that we do not find the Ung n'est pas plus pr6cis que ceux que bien 
to hare had any previous differences d'autres rois de France, d'Angleterre, et 
-with the see of Rome ; on the contrary, d'AUemagne, ayaient a^jk promulgu^ 
he was just indebted to Clement IV. for k plusieurs reprises, et toujours sans 
bestowing the crown of Naples on his effet. Hist, des Franc, t. 106. But Sis- 
brother the count of Provence. VeUy mondi overlooks the fourth article, which 
has defended it, Hist, de France, t. vi. enacts that all collations of benefices 

S. 57 ; and in the opinion of the learned shall be made according to the maxims 

enedictine editors of L'Art de verifier of councils and fkthers of the church, 

les Bates, t. i. p. 685, cleared up all This was designed to repress tiie dis- 

difflculties as to its genuineness. In pensations of the pope ; and if the French 

flkct. however, the Pragmatic Sanction of lawyers had been powerful enough, it 

St. Louis stands by itself, and can only would have been successful in that ob- 

be considered as a protestation against ject. He goes on, indeed, himself to 

abases which it was stiU impossible to say, — Ce qui ohangea la pragmatique 

suppress. sanction en une barmre puissante centre 

Of this law, which was published in les usurpations de la cour de Rome, c'eet 

1268, Sismondl says. En lisant la prag- que les l^pstes s'en empardrent: ils pri- 

matique sanction, on se demande avec rent soin de I'expliquer, de la com- 

^tonnement ce qui a pu causer sa prodi- meuter ; plus elle 6tait vague, et plus, 

gieuse c616brit6. BUe nUntroduit aucun entre leurs mains habiles, elle pouvoit 

droit nouveau ; elle ne change rien k recevoir d'eztension. Elle suflftsait seule 

^organisation eccl^siastique ; eUe declare pour garantir toutes les liberty du roy- 

seukment que tons les droits existans aume ; une fois que les parlemens etoient 

seront conserve, que toute la l^^lation r^solus de ne jamais permettre qu'elto 

canonique soit execut6e. A I'ezception f&t violSe, tout empi^tement de la eonr 

de Particle v, snr la levies d'argent de la de Rome ou des mbunauz ecoUslasti- 
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French government acted up to the spirit of this ordinance 
and the Holy See continued to invade the rights of collation 
with less ceremony than they had hitherto used. Clement 
IV. published a bull in 1266, which, after asserting an abso- 
lute prerogative of the supreme pontiff to dispose of all pre- 
ferments, whether vacant or in reversion, confines itself in 
the enacting words to the reservation of such benefices as 
belong to persons dying at Rome (vaxjantes in curia).i These 
had for some time been reckoned as a part of the pope's^ 
special patronage ; and their number, when all causes of im- 
portance were drawn to his tribunal, when metropolitans 
were compelled to seek their pallium in person, and even by 
a recent constitution exempt abbots were to repair to Rome 
for confirmation,^ not to mention the multitude who flocked 
thither as mere courtiers and hunters after promotion, must 
have been very considerable. Boniface VIII. repeated this 
law of Clement IV. in a still more positive tone;* and 
Clement V. laid down as a maxim, that the pope might freely 
bestow, as universal patron, all ecclesiastical benefices.* In 
order to render these tenable by their Italian courtiers, the 
canons against pluraUties and nonresidence were dispensed 
with ; so that individuals were said to have accumulated fifty 
or sixty preferments.^ It was a consequence from this ex- 
travagant principle, that the pope might prevent p^^jons 
the ordinary collator upon a vacancy ; and as this resoryes, 
could seldom be done with sufficient expedition in ^®* 
places remote from his court, that he might make reversion- 
ary grants during the life of an incumbent, or reserve certain 
benefices specifically for his own nomination. 

The persons as well as estates of ecclesiastics were secure 
from arbitrary taxation in all the kingdoms founded upon the 
ruins of the empire, both by the conmion liberties of fi^e- 

qnes, toate lev^e de deniers ordonn6e par thinks the priyilesje of nominatijig bene- 

^e, toute Election irr^gali^re, toute ex- flees vacant in eurta to have been among 

communication, tout interdit, qui tou- the first claimed by the popes, even be- 

choient I'autorit^ royale on les droits du fore the usage of mandate, c. 80. 

B^jet, furent d6nonc&8 par les l^gistes en ^ Matt. Paris, p. 817. 

parlenftnt, comme contraires auz firan- > Sext. Decret. 1. iii. t. iy. c. 8. Ht 

chises des ^glises de France, et & la extended the vacancy in curi& to all 

pragmatique sanction. Ainsi s'introdui- places within two days' journey cf tbit 

sait I'appel comme d'abus qui rdussit papal court. 

seul 'k contenir la jurisdiction eccldsias- * F. Paul, o. 85. 

tique dans de justes homes. 6 Id. c. 83, 84, 86. Schmidt, t. ir. p 

1 Sext. Decretal. 1. iii. t. iv. c. 2. F. 104 
Paul on Benefices, o. 85 This writer 
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Papal taxa- ^®°> ^^^ more particularly by their own immu- 

ion of the nities and the horror of sacrilege.^ Such at least 

oieigy, ^^ ^jjgjj. iggjQ security, whatever violence might 

occasionally be practised by tyrannical princes. But ^is 
exemption was compensated by annual donatives, probably 
to a large amount, which the bishops and monasteries were 
accustomed, and as it were compelled, to make to their sov- 
ereigns.^ They were subject also, generally speaking, to the 
feu<£il services and prestations. Henry I. is said to have 
extorted a sum of money from the English church.' But 
the first eminent instance of a general tax required from the 
clergy was the famous Saladine tithe ; a tenth of all movable 
estate, imposed by the kings of France and England upon all 
their subjects, with the consent of their great councils o£ 
prelates and barons, to defray the expense of their intended 
crusade. Yet even this contribution, though called for by 
the immin^it peril of the Holy Land afler the capture d 
Jerusalem, was not paid without reluctance; the clergy 
doubtiess anticipating the future extension of such a precedent^ 
Many years had not elapsed when a new demand was made 
upon them, but fit)m a different quarter. Innocent HE. (the 
name continually recurs when we trace the commencement 
of an usurpation) imposed in 1199 upon the whole church a 
tribute of one fortieth of movable estate, to be paid to his own 
collectors; but strictly pledging himself that the money 
should only be applied to the purposes of a crusade.* This 
crusade ended, as is well known, in the capture of Constan- 
tinople. But the word had lost much of its original mean- 
ing ; or rather that meaning had been extended by ambiticm 
and bigotry. Gregory IX. preached a crusade against the 
emperor Frederic, in a quarrel which only concerned his 
temporal principality ; and the church of England was taxed 
by his authority to carry on this holy war.' After some 

1 Hnratori, Dissert. 70; Schmidt, t. Hi. mmTeliiiff a tissve which they had been 

p. 211. asdduoufi^ weaving. One Bnglish pie- 

* Schmidt, t. iii. p. 211. Da Oange, t. late distinguished himself in tliis reign 
Dona. hy his strennons protestation agidnst all 

* Eadmer, p. S8. ahnses of the ohoreh. This was ^bwt 
4 Schmidt, t. ir. p. 212. Lyttelton's Orosstete,bishop of Lincoln, who died in 

Henij n., TOl. iii. p. 472. Velly, t. iii. 1268. the most learned Englishman of 

p. 816. his time, and the first who had any tine- 

s Innocent, Opera, p. 266. tore of Greek literature. Matthew Paris 

* M. Paris, p. 470. It was hardly gires him a high charaetur, which he 
possible Ibr the clergy to make any ef- deserred Ibr his learning and integrity ; 
BCtire resistance to the pope, without one of his commendations is Ibr keeping 
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opposition the bishops submitted; and from that time no 
bounds were set to the rapacity of papal exactions. The 
.usurers of Cahors and Lombardy, residing in London, took 
up the trade of agency for the pope ; and in a few years, he 
is said, partly by levies of money, partly by the revenues of 
benefices, to have plundered the kingdom of 950,000 marks ; 
a sum equivalent, perhaps, to not less than fifteen millions 
sterling at pres^it Innocent IV., during whose pontificate 
the tyranny of Borne, if we consider her temporal and spir- 
itual usurpations tc^ether, seems to have reached its zeni^ 
hit upon die device of ordering the English prelates to fur- 
nish a certain number of men-at-arms to defend the churdi 
at their expense. This would soon have been commuted 
into a Btandmg escuage instead of military service.^ But the 
demand was perhaps not complied with, and we do not find 
it repeated. Henry in.'s pusillanimity would not permit 
any effectual measures to be adopted ; and indeed he some- 
times shared in the booty, and was indulged with the produce 
of taxes imposed upon his own clergy to defiray the cost of 
his projected war against Sicily.^ A nobler example was set 
by the kingdom of Scotland : Clement IV. having, in 1267, 
granted the tithes of its ecclesiastical revenues for one of his 
mods, crusades, king Alexander IIL, with the concurrence of 
the church, stood up against this encroachment, and refused 
the legate permission to enter his dominions.' Taxation of 
the clergy was not so outrageous in other countries ; but the 
popes granted a tithe of benefices to St. Louis for each of 
his own crusades, and also for the expedition of Charles of 
Anjou against Manfred.* In the council of Lyons, held by 
Gregory X. in 1274, a general tax in the same proportion 
was imposed on all the Latin church, for the pretended pur- 
pose of carrying on a holy war.* 

a good table. But Qrosstete appears to iras a little stimulated by personal feel 

have been imbued in a great degree with ings fbr the abbey of St. Alban's ; and 

the spirit of his age as to ecclesiastical the same remark is probably applicable 

power, Uiough unwilling to yield it up to his loye of ciril liberty. 

to the pope : and it is a strange thing to * Rymer, t. i. p. 6d9, &c. The sub- 

reckon him among the precursors of the stance of English ecclesiastical history 

Eeformation. M. Paris, p. 754. Bering- during the reign of Henry in. nuty b« 

ton's Literary History of the Middle collected from Henry, and still bettex 

Ages, p. 878. from Collier. 

1 M. Paris, p. 618. It would be end- * Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, vol. 

leas to multiply proofi; from Matthew i. p. 179. 

Paris,^hioh indeed occur in almost every < Velly, t. ir. p. 848; t. v. p. 848 ; t. 

page. His laudable zeal against papal vi. p. 47. 

tyranny, on which some protestant ^ idem, t. Ti. p. 808. St. Maro, t. tI. 

wiilBn hare been m> pleased to dwell, p. 80. 
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These gross invasions of ecclesiastical property, however 
submissively endured, produced a very general 
towards the disaffection towards the court of Borne. The 
S)me.*^' reproach of venality and avarice was not indeed 
cast for the first time upon the sovereign pontiffs; 
but it had been confined, in earlier .ages, to particular in- 
stances, not affecting the bulk of the catholic church. But, 
pillaged upon every slight pretence, without law and without 
redress, the clergy came to regard their once paternal mon- 
arch as an arbitrary oppressor. All writers of the thirteenth 
and following centuries complain in terms of unmeasured 
indignation, and seem almost ready to reform the general 
abuses of the church. They distinguished however clearly 
enough between the abuses which oppressed them and those 
which it was their interest to preserve, nor had the least in- 
tention of waiving their own immunities and authority. But 
th^ laity came to more universal conclusions. A spirit of 
inveterate hatred grew up among them, not only towards the 
papal tyranny, but the whole system of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. The rich envied and longed to plunder the estates 
of the superior clergy; the poor learned from the Waldenses 
and other sectaries to deem such opulence incompatible 
with the character of evangelical ministers. The itinerant 
minstrels invented tales to satirize vicious priests, which a 
predisposed multitude eagerly swallowed. If the thirteenth 
century was an age of more extravagant ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions than any which had preceded, it was certainly one 
in which the disposition to resist them acquired greater con- 
sistence. 

To resist had indeed become strictly necessary, if the tem- 
poral governments of Christendom would occupy any better 
station than that of officers to the hierarchy. I have traced 
p already the first stage of that ecclesiastical juris- 

ecciesiasti- diction, which, through the partial indulgence of 
diotiSa*' sovereigns, especially Justinian and Charlemagne, 
had become nearly independent of the dvil magis- 
trate. Several ages of confusion and anarchy ensued, during 
which the supreme regal authority was literally suspended 
in France, and not much respected in some other countries. 
It is natural to suppose that ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so far 
as even that was regarded in such barbarous times, would be 
esteemed the only substitute for coercive law^ and the best 
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security against wrong. But I am not aware that it extended 
itself beyond its former limits till about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. From that time it rapidly encroached upon 
the secular tribunals, and seemed to threaten the usurpation 
of an exclusive supremacy over all persons and causes. The 
bishops gave the tonsure indiscriminately, in order to swell 
the list of their subjects. This sign of a clerical state, 
though below the lowest of their seven degrees of ordination, 
implying no spuitual office, conferred the privileges and im- 
munities of the profession on all who wore an ecclesiastical 
habit and had only once been married.^ Orphans and 
widows, the stranger and the poor, the pilgrim and the leper, 
under the appeUation of persons in distress (miserabiles per- 
sonae), came within the peculiar cognizance and protection of 
the diurch ; nor could Uiey be sued before any lay tribunal. 
And the whole body of crusaders, or such as merely took 
the vow of engaging in a crusade, enjoyed the same cleri- 
cal privileges. 

But where the character of the litigant parties could not, 
even with this large construction, be brought within their 
pale, the bishops found a pretext for their jurisdiction in the 
nature of the dispute. Spiritual causes alone, it was agreed, 
could appertain to the spiritual tribunal. But the word was 
indefinite ; and according to the interpreters of the twelfth 
century, the church was always bound to prevent and chas- 
tise the commission of sin. By this sweeping maxim, which 
we have seen Innocent III. apply to vindicate his control 
over national quarrels, the common differences of individuals, 
which generally involve some charge of wilful injury, fell 
into the hands of a religious judge. One is almost surprised 
to find that it did not extend more universally, and might 
praise the moderation of the church. Real actions, or suits 
relating to the property of land, were always the exclusive 
province of the lay court, even where a clerk was the defend- 
ant.^ But the ecclesiastical tribunals took cognizance of 

1 Glerici qui cum nnlds et Tirgixdbiu Jected these married clerks to taxes, aD 

oontraxenmt, si tonsuram et Testes de< later ordinances of the French kings ren 

ferant clericales, priTilegium retineant dered them amenable to temporal juris 

prsesenti declaramos edicto, ht^us- diction ; from which, in Naples, by ra- 

modi clericos conjugatos pro commissis rious provisions of the Angevin line, they 

ab iis ezeessibns rel delictis, trahi non always continned firee. Giannone, 1. xiz. 

posse criminaliter aut civiliter ad jndi- c. 6. 

dam ssecolare. Bonilhcius Octams, in * Decretal, 1. ii. t. ii. OrdonnanoM 

Sext. Decretal. 1. iii. tit. ii. c. i. des Rois, t. i. p. 40 (a.d. 1189). In the 

Philip the Bold, howeyer, had sab- council of Lambeth in 1261 the bishopg 

VOL. n. 14 
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breaches of contract, at least where an oath had been pledg- 
ed, and of personal trusts.^ They had not only an exclusive 
jurisdiction over questions immediately matrimonial, but a 
concurrent one with the civil magistrate in France, though 
never in England, over matters incident to the nuptial con- 
tract, as claims of marriage portion and of dower.^ They took 
the execution of testaments into their hands, on account of 
the legacies to pious uses which testators were advised to be 
queath.* In process of time, and under favorable circum 
stances, they made still greater strides. They pretended a 
right to supply the defects, the doubts, or the negligence of 
temporal judges; and invented a class of mixed causes, 
whereof the lay or ecclesiastical jurisdiction took possession 
according to priority. Besides this extensive authority in 
dvil disputes, they judged of some oflPences which naturally 
belong to the criminal law, as well as of some others which 
participate of a civil and criminal nature. Such were per- 
jury, sacrilege, usury, incest, and adultery ; * from the pmi- 
ishment of all which the secular magistrate refrained, at least 
in England, after they had become the province of a sepa 
rate jurisdiction. Excommunication still continued the only 
chastisement which the church could directly inflict But 
the bishops acquired a right of having their own prisons 
for lay offenders,* and the monasteries were the appropriate 
prisons of clerks. Their sentences of excommunication were 
enforced by the temporal magistrate by imprisonment or 
sequestration of effects; in some cases by confiscation or 
death.' 

Qlftim a light to Judge inter cleiicos snoe, should be punished twice for the same 

▼el inter laicos conquerentes et clericos ofifonce ; therefore, if a clerk had been 

defendentee, in personaUbus actionibus d^raded, or a penance imposed on a 

super contraotibus,autdelictisaut quasi, layman, it was supposed unjust to pro- 

i. e. quasi dilictis. Wilkins, Concilia, t. i. ceed against him in a temporal court. 

p. 747. 6 Charlemagne is said by Giannone to 

1 Ordonnaaces des Bois, p. 819 (a.d. hare permitted the bishops to hare 

1290). prisons of their own. 1. Ti. c. 7. 

s Id. p. 40, 121, 220, 819. « Giannone, 1. xix. c. 6, t. iii. Schmidt, 

« Id. p. 819. GlauTil, 1. Tii. c. 7. t ir. p. 196 ; t. Ti. p. 125. Pleury, 7'«»« 

Sancho IV. gave the same jurisdiction to Discours, Mtoi. de TAcad. des Insoript. 

the clergy of Oastile,Teoria de las Oortes, t. xxxix. p. 608. Ecclesiastical Jurls- 

t. iii. p. 20 ; and in other respects fbl- diction not having been uniform in dif- 

lowed the example of his fitther, Alfbnso ferent ages and countries, it is difBoult 

X., in &Toiing their encroachments, without much attention to distinguish 

The church of Scotland seems to hare its general and permanent attributes 

had nearly the same jurisdiction as that Arom ttiose less completely established, 

of England. Pinkerton's mstoiy of Its description, as riren in the Decretals, 

Scotland, vol. i. p. 178. lib. ii. tit. ii., De Ibro competent, doe« 

* It was a nuuom of the canon, as well not support the pretensions made by the 

M tbe c<munon law, ttiat no person canonists, nor come up to the sweq|»ing 
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The clergy did not forget to secure along with this juris- 
diction their own absolute exemption from the and immu- 
criminal justice of the state. This, as I have "^'y- 
above mentioned, had been conceded to them by Charle- 
magne; and this privilege was not enjoyed by clerks in 
England before the conquest ; nor do we find it proved by 
any records long afterwards ; though it seems, by what we 
read about the constitutions of Clarendon, to have grown into 
use before the reign of Henry 11. As to France and Ger- 
many, I cannot pretend to say that the law of Charlemagne 
granting an exemption from ordinary criminal process was 
ever abrogated. The False Decretals contain some passages 
in favor of ecclesiastical immunity, which Gratian repeats in 
his collection.^ About the middle of the twelfth century the 
principle obtained general reception, and Innocent III. de- 
cided it to be an inalienable right of the clergy, whereof they 
could not be divested even by their own consent.^ Much 
less were any constitutions of princes, or national usages, 
deemed of force to abrogate such an important privilege.* 
These, by the canon law, were invalid when they affected the 
rights and liberties of holy church.* But the spiritual courts 
were charged with scandalously neglecting to visit the most 
atrocious offences of clerks with such punishment as they 
could inflict. The church could always absolve from her 
own censures; and confinement in a monastery, the usual 
sentence upon criminals, was frequently slight and temporary. 
Several instances are mentioned of heinous outrages that re- 
mained nearly unpunished through the shield of ecclesiastical 
privilege.* And as the temporal courts refused their assist- 
ance to a rival jurisdiction, the clergy had no redress for their 
own injuries, and even the murder of a priest at one time, as 
we are told, was only punishable by excommunication.* 

• 

definition of eccleeiastioal Jurisdiction by snetndo regia habeat ut ftures a Judioibiu 

Bonifltce Vm. in the Sext. 1. iii. tit. sncnlaribus jndioentur. Decretal. 1. i. 

zziii. o. 40, sive ambaa partes hoc roln- tit. i. o. 8. 

erint, sire una super causis eoelesiastids, * Decret. distinct. 96. 

aire qn» ad forum ecclesiasticumratione ^Oollier. vol. i. p. 861. It is laid 

personarum, n^^tiorum, rel rerum de down in the canon laws that a layman 

jure Tel de antiquft consuetudine perti- cannot be a witness in a criminal case 

sere noscuntur. against a clerk. Decretal. 1. ii. tit. zx. 

I Fleuiy, Tim Disconrs. c. 14. 

* Id. Institutions au Droit SocI^ t. • Lyttelton's Henry II. « vol. iii. p. 889L 

ii. p. 8. This must be restricted to tiiat period of 

s In criminalibus causis in nullo casu open hostility between the church uid 

possunt clerici ab aliquo qu4m ab eccle- state, 
dastioo jndice condemnari, etiamsi con- 
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Such an incoherent medley of laws and magistrates, upon 
the symmetrical arrangement of which all social 
madrto re- economy mainly depends, could not fail to produce 
prewitin ^ violent collision. Every sovereign was inter- 
ested in vindicating the authority of the constitu- 
tions which had been formed by his ancestors, or by the people 
whom he governed. But the first who undertook this arduous 
work, the first who appeared openly against ecclesiastical 
tyranny, was our Henry 11. The Anglo-Saxon church, not 
80 much connected as some others with Rome, and enjoying a 
sort of barbarian immunity from the thraldom of canonical 
discipline, though rich, and highly respected by a devout na- 
tion, had never, perhaps, desired the thorough independence 
upon secular jurisdiction at which the continental hierarchy 
aimed. William the CJonqueror first separated the ecclesias- 
tical from the civil tribunal, and forbade the bishops to judge 
of spiritual causes in the hundred court.^ His language is, 
however, too indefinite to warrant any decisive proposition as 
to the nature of such causes ; probably they had not yet been 
carried much beyond their legitimate extent. Of clerical ex- 
emption from the secular arm we find no earlier notice than 
in the coronation oath of Stephen ; which, though vaguely 
expressed, may be construed to include it.^ But I am not 
certain that the law of England had unequivocally recognized 
that claim at the time of the constitutions of Clarendon. It 
was at least an innovation, which the legislature might with- 
out scruple or transgression of justice abolish. Henry II., in 
that famous statute, attempted in three respects to limit the 
jurisdiction assumed by the church; asserting for his own 
judges the cognizance of contracts, however confirmed by 
oath, and of rights of advowson, and also that of offences 
committed by clerks, whom, as it is gently expressed, after 

t Ut nallus episcopua rel archidiaco- but apparently with Utile e£Eect. The 

una de l^bus episcopalibus amplius in sepaiaaon of the civil and ecclesiastical 

Hundret placita teneant, neccansamqiue tribunals was not made in Denmark tUl 

ad r^imen anlmarum pertinet, ad jn- the reign of Nicholas, who ascended the 

dicium ssecularium hominom adducant. throne in 1106. Langebek, Script. Rer. 

Tinikins, Leges Anglo-Saxon. 280. Danio. t. ir. p. 880. Others refer the 

Before the conquest the bishop and law to St. Canut, about 1060. t. ii. p. 

earl sat together in the court of the 209. 

county or hundred, and, as we may in- > Ecdesiasticarum personarum ei om- 

tat firom the tenor of this charter, ecele- nium clerioorum, et rerum eornm Jui- 

siasttcal matters were decided loosely, titiam et potestatem, et disteibntionem 

and rather by the common law than ac- honorum ecclesiasticomm, in manu m^ 

cording to the canons. This practice coporumesseperhibeo, etoonflrmo. Wil 

bad iMen already forbidden by some kins, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. SIO. 
canons enacted under BdgaTf id. p. 88, 
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conviction or confession the churcli ought not to protect* 
These constitutions were the leading subject of difference 
between the king and Thomas k Becket. Most of them were 
annulled by the pope, as derogatory to ecclesiastical liberty. 
It is not improbable, however, that, if Louis VII. had played 
a more dignified part, the see of Rome, which an existing 
schism rendered dependent upon the favor of those two mon- 
archs, might have receded in some measure from her preten- 
sions. But France implicitly giving way to the encroachments 
of ecclesiastical power, it became impossible for Henry com- 
pletely to withstand them. 

The constitutions of Clarendon, however, produced some 
effect, and in the reign of Henry III. more unremitted and 
successful efforts began to be made to maintain the indepen- 
dence of temporal government. The judges of the king's 
court had untU that time been themselves principally ecclesi- 
astics, and consequently tender of spiritual privileges.^ But 
now, abstaining from the exercise of temporal jurisdiction, in 
obedience to the strict injunctions of their canons,* the clergy 
gave place to common lawyers, professors of a system very 
discordant from their own. These soon began to assert the 
supremacy of their jurisdiction by issuing writs of prohibition 
whenever the ecclesiastical tribunals passed the boundaries 
which approved use had established.* Little accustomed to 
such control, the proud hierarchy chafed under the bit ; several 
provincial synods protest against the pretensions of laymen to 
judge the anointed ministers whom they were bound to obey;* 
the cognizance of rights of patronage and breaches of con- 
tract is boldly asserted ;• but firm and cautious, favored by the 
nobihty, though not much by the king, the judges receded 
not a step, and ultimately fixed a barrier which the church 
was forced to respect' In the ensuing reign of Edward L, 

1 Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 828 ; the fbrm of a \rrit of prohibition to the 
Lyttelton's Heniy II. ; Collier, &c. spiritual conrt for inquiring de feodo 

2 Dugdale's Or^^es Juridicales, c. 8. laico ; for it had jurisdiction over lands 
s Decretal. 1. i. tit. xxxrii. c. 1. Wil- in frankalmoign. This is comformable to 

kins, Concilia, t. ii. p. 4. the constitutions of Clarendon, and shows 

* Prynne has produced sereral ex- that they were still in force. See also 

tracts from the pipe-rolls of Henry II., Lyttelton's Henry II., vol. iii. p. 97. 

where a person has been fined quia placi- & Cum judicandi Christos domini nuUa 

taTit do laico feodo in curi& christiani- sit laicis attributa potestas, apud quos 

tatis. And a btehop of Durham is fined manet necessitas obsequendi. Wilkins, 

fire hundred marics quia tenuit placitum Concilia, t. i. p. 747. 

de tutvoeoHone eujusdam eeclesux in curift < Id. ibid. ; et t. ii. p. 90. 

ebristianitatis. Epistle dedicatory to 7 Vide Wilkins, Concilia, t. ii. passim. 
Pzynne's Records, rol. iii. OlanTil gires 
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an archbishop acknowledges the abstract right of the king's 
bench to issue prohibitions;^ and the statute entitled Circum- 
specte agatis, in the thirteenth year of that prince, while by 
its mode of expression it seems designed to guarantee the 
actual privileges of spiritual jurisdiction, had a tendency, 
especially with the disposition of the judges, to preclude the 
assertion of some which are not therein mentioned. Neither 
the right of advowson nor any temporal contract is specified 
in this act as pertaining to the church ; and accordingly the 
temporal courts have ever since maintained an undisputed 
jurisdiction over them.^ They succeeded also partially in 
preventing the impunity of crimes perpetrated by clerks. It 
was enacted by the statute of Westminster, in 1275, or rather 
a construction was put upon that act, which is obscurely worded, 
that clerks indicted for felony should not be delivered to their 
ordinary until an inquest had been taken of the matter of ac- 
cusation, and, if they were found guilty, that their real and 
personal estate should be forfeited to the crown. In later 
times the clerical privilege was not allowed till the party had 
pleaded to the indictment, and being duly convict, as is the 
practice at present.' 

The civil magistrates of France did not by any means 
Less Tieor- ^^^^^ themselves so vigorously for their emancipa- 
ousin tion. The same or rather worse usurpations 

France. existed, and the same complaints were made, 
under Philip Augustus, St Louis, and Philip the Bold ; but 

1 Licet prohibitiones hujusmodi a cuii& had no jurisdiction at all, even where an 
christianissiaii regis nostri jnst^ procnl- oath had intervened, unless there was a 
dubio, ut diximus, concedantur. Id. deficiency of proof by writing <Mr wl&- 
t. il. p. 100 and p. li5. nesses. QlsMiTil, I. x. c. 12; Constitut. 

2 The statute Circumspect^ agatis, fbr Clarendon, art. 15. 

it is acknowledged as a statute, though > 2 Inst. p. 168. This is not likelj 

not drawn up in the form of one. is to mislead a well-infbrmed reader, but 

founded upon an answer of Edward I. to it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that 

the prelates who had petitioned for some by the " clerical privilege " we are only 

modification of prohibitions. Collier, to understand what is called benefit of 

always prone to exaggerate church au- clergy, which in &ct is, or rather was 

thority, insinuate that the Jurisdiction till recent alterations of the law since the 

of the spiritual court over breaches of first edition of this work, no more than 

contract, even without oath, is preserved the remission of capital punishment ftn 

by this statute ; but the express words the first conviction of Mony, and that 

of the king show that none whatever was not for the 6lergy alone, but for all cul 

intetided, and the archbishop complains prits alike. They were not called upon 

bitterly of it afterwards. T^lkins, Con- at any time, I believe, to prove their 

cilia, t. ii. p. 118. Collier's Ecclesiast. claim as clergy, except by reading ttie 

History, vol. 1. p. 487. So for from neck'Verse after trial and conviction in 

having any cognizance of civil contracts the king's court. They were then in 

not confirmed by oath, to which I am strictness to be committed to the ordi- 

not certain that the church ever pre- nary or ecclesiastical superior, whieli 

tended in any country, the spiritual court probably was not often dona. 
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the laws of those sovereigns tend much more to confirm thaa 
to restrain ecclesiastical encroachments.^ Some limitations 
were attempted by the secular courts ; and an historian gives 
us the terms of a confederacy among the French nobles in 
1246, binding themselves by oath not to permit the spiritual 
judges to take cognizance of any matter, except heresy, mar- 
riage, and usury .^ Unfortunately Louis IX. was almost as 
little disposed as Henry III. to shake oflP the yoke of ecclesi- 
astical dominion. But other sovereigns in the same period, 
from various motives, were equally submissive. Frederic II. 
explicitly adopts the exemption of clerks from criminal as 
well as civil jurisdiction of seculars.' And Alfonso X. intro- 
duced the same system in Castile ; a kingdom where neither 
the papal authority nor the independence of the church had 
obtained any legal recognition until the promulgation of his 
code, which teems with all the principles of the canon law.* 
It is almost needless to mention that all ecclesiastical powers 
and privileges were incorporated with the jurisprudence of 
the kingdom of Naples, which, especially after the accession 
of the Angevin line, stood in a peculiar relation of depend- 
ence upon the Holy See.* 

The vast acquisitions of landed wealth made for many 
ages by bishops, chapters, and monasteries, began Restraints 
at length to excite the jealousy of sovereigns. JSm S*" 
They perceived that, although the prelates might mortmain, 
send their stipulated proportion of vassals into the field, yet 
there could not be that active cooperation which the spirit 
of feudal tenures required, and that the national arm was 

palsied by the diminution of military nobles. Again the re- 

ft 

1 It seems dedncible from a l&w of Droit Eocl. Fran^. t. i. P* ^6. A conn* 

Philip Augastus, Ordonnanoes des Rois, oil at Bourges, hold in 1276 had so abso- 

t. i. p. 89, that a clerk convicted of some lutely condemned all interference of the 

heinous offences mig^t be capitally pun- secular power with clerlu that the king 

ished after degradation ; yet a subse- was obliged to solicit this moderate tac 

qaent ordinance, p. 48, renders this Tor. p. 421. 

doubtfdl; and the theory of clerical im- * liarina. Ensayo EBstorico-Critico so- 

mnnity became afterwards more ftilly bre las Siete Partidas, c. 820, &o. Hist, 

established. du Droit Eccl^s. Fnn^. t. i. p. 442. 

3 Matt. Paris, p. 629. 6 Qiannone, 1. xix. c. t. ; 1. zz. o. 8. 

s Statuimus, ut nullus eoclesiasticam One provision of Robert king of Naples 

personam, in oriminali qusBstione vel is remarkable : it extends the immunity 

civili, trahere ad judicium sseculare pne- of clerks to their concubines. Ibid, 

siunat. Ordonnances des Rois de France, Vlllani strongly censures a law made 

t. i. p. 611, where this edict is recited at Florence in 1845, taking away the 

and approved by Louis Hutin. Philip personal immunity of clerks in criminal 

the Bold had obtained leave from the cases. Though the state could make 

pope to arrest clerks accused of heinous such a law, he says, it had no right to do 

crimes, on condition of remitting them so against the liberties of holy chuicb. 

to the bishop's court for trial. Hist, du 1. xii. o. 48. 
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liefs upon succession, and similar dues upon alienation, inci* 
dental to fiefs, were entirely lost when they came into the 
hands of these undying corporations, to the serious injury of 
the feudal superior. Nor could it escape reflecting men, 
during the contest about investitures, that, if the church per- 
emptorily denied the supremacy of the state over her tem- 
poral wealth, it was but a just measure of retaliation, or rather 
self-defence, that the state should restrain her further acquisi- 
tions. Prohibitions of gifts in mortmain, though unknown to 
the lavish devotion of the new kingdoms, had been establish- 
ed by some of the Roman emperors to check the overgrown 
wealth of the hierarchy.^ The first attempt at a limitation 
of this description in modem times was made by Frederic 
Barbarossa, who, in 1158, enacted that no fief should be 
transferred, either to the church or otherwise, without the 
permissioti of the superior lord. Louis IX. inserted a pro- 
vision of the same kind in his Establishments.^ Castile had 
also laws of a similar tendency.^ A license from the crown 
is said to have been necessary in England before the con- 
quest for alienations in mortmain ; but however that may be, 
diere seems no reason to imagine that any restraint was put 
upon them by the common law before Magna Charta ; a 
clause of which statute was construed to prohibit all gift? to 
religious houses without the consent of the lord of the fee. 
And by the 7th Edward I. alienations in mortmain are abso- 
lutely taken away ; though the king might always exercise 
his prerogative of granting a license, which was not supposed 
to be affected by the statute.* 

It must appear, I think, to every careftil inquirer that the 
Boni&ce papal authority, though manifesting outwardly 
^^^^' more show of strength every year, had been se- 

cretly undermined, and lost a great deal of its hold upon 
public opinion, before the accession of Boniface VIII., in 
1294, to the pontifical throne. The clergy were rendered 
sullen by demands of money, invasions of the legal right of 
patronage, and unreasonable partiality to the mendicant 
orders ; a part of the mendicants themselves had begun to 

1 Qiannone, I. iii. * Marina, Ensayo sobre laa Siete Par- 

* Ordonnances des Rois, p. 218. See, tidas, c. 285. 

too, p. 808 and alibi. Du Cange, y. Ma- * 2 Inst. p. 74. Blackstone, Tol. U 

nns morta. Amortissiment, in Dei^sart c. 18. 
and other French law-books, Fleury, 
Instit. au Droit, 1. 1. p. 860. 
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declaim against the corruptions of the papal court ; while the 
laity, subjects alike and sovereigns, looked upon both the 
head and the members of the hierarchy with jealousy and 
dislike. Boniface, full of inordinate arrogance and ambition, 
and not sufficiently sensible of this gradual change in human 
opinion, endeavored to strain to a higher pitch the despotic 
pretensions of former pontiffs. As Gregory VII. appears 
the most usurping of mankind till we read the history of In- 
nocent in., so Innocent III. is thrown into shade by the su- 
perior audacity of Boniface VIII. But independently of the 
less favorable dispositions of the public, he wanted the most 
essential quality for an ambitious pope, reputation for integ- 
rity. He was suspected of having procured through fraud 
the resignation of his predecessor Celestine V., and his harsh 
treatment of that worthy man afterwards seems to justify the 
reproach. His actions, however, display the intoxication of 
extreme self-confidence. K we may credit some historians, 
he appeared at the Jubilee in 1300, a festival successfully in- 
stituted by himself to throw lustre around his court and fill 
his treasury,^ dressed in imperial habits, with the two swords 
borne before him, emblems of his temporal as well as spirit- 
ual dominion over the earth.^ 

It was not long after his elevation to the pontificate 
before Boniface displayed his temper. The two ™^ «^ x^ 
most powerful sovereigns of Europe, Philip the withSw* 
Fair and Edward I., began at the same moment Jj^i^^ 
to attack in a very arbitrary manner the revenues 
of the church. The English clergy had, by their own 
voluntary grants, or at least those of the preLates in their 
name, paid frequent subsidies to the crown from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry HI. They had nearly in effect 
waived the ancient exemption, and retained only the com- 
mon privilege of English freemen to tax themselves in a con- 

iThe Jubilee -was a centenary com- rastell08,rastellante8pecaniaminfinitam. 

msmoration in honor of St. Peter and Auctor apud Muratori, Annali d' ItalUu 

St. Paul, established by Boni&ce Vm. Plenary indulgences were granted by 

on the fidth of an Imaginary precedent a Boni&ce to all who should keep their 

century before. The period was soon jubilee at Rome, and I suppose are still 

reduced to fifty years, and from thence to to be had on the same terms. Matteo 

twenty-five, as it still continues. The Villani g^res a curious account of the 

court of Rome, at the next jubilee, will throng at Rome in 1860. 
however read with a sigh the description * Qiannone, 1. xxi. c. 8. Velly, t. Til. 

riven of that in 1800. Papa innumera- p. 1^. I have not observed any good 

bilem pecuniam ab iisdem recepit, quia authority referred to for tliis feet, whieh 

die et nocte duo olerioi stabant ad altare is however in the character of Bonifeoo 
sanoti Pauli, tonentes in eorum manibus 
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stitutional manner. But Edward I. came upon them with 
demands so frequent and exorbitant, that they were compel- 
led to take advantage of a bull issued by Boniface, forbidding 
them to pay any contribution to the state. The king disre- 
garded every pretext, and, seizing their goods into his hands, 
with other tyrannical proceedings, ultimately forced them to 
acquie.8ce in his extortion. It is remarkable that the pope 
appears to have been passive throughout this contest of 
Edward I. with his clergy. But it was far otherwise in 
and of France. Philip the Fair had imposed a tax on 

^"°®®- the ecclesiastical order without their consent, a 
measure perhaps unprecedented, yet not more odious than 
the similar exactions of the king of England. Irritated by 
some previous differences, the pope issued his bull known by 
the initial words Clericis laicos, absolutely forbidding the 
clergy of every kingdom to pay, under whatever pretext of 
voluntary grant, gift, or loan, any sort of tribute to their 
government without his special permission. Though France 
was not particularly named, the king understood himself to 
be intended, and took his revenge by a prohibition to Export 
money from the kingdom. This produced angry remon- 
strances on the part of Boniface ; but the Galilean church 
adhered so faithfully to the crown, and showed indeed so 
much willingness to be spoiled of their money, that he could 
not insist upon the most unreasonable propositions of his bull, 
and ultimately allowed that the French clergy might assist 
their sovereign by voluntary contributions, though not by 
way of tax. 

For a very few years after these circumstances the pope 
and king of France appeared reconciled to eacK other ; and 
the latter even referred his disputes with Edward I. to the 
arbitration of Boniface, " as a private person, Benedict of 
Graeta (his proper name), and not as pontiff;" an almost nu- 
gatory precaution against his encroachment upon temporal 
Authority.^ But a terrible storm broke out in the first year 

1 Walt. Hemingford) p. 150. The award to follow common fiune ; but Velly has 

of Boni&ce, which he expresses himself repeated mere &lsehoods from Meieray 

to make both as pope and Benedict of and Baillet, while he refers to the In- 

Chieta. is published in Rymer, t. ii. p. 819, strument itself in Rymer, which dis- 

and is very equitable. Nevertheless, proves them. Hist, de Franc*4, t. vii. 

the French historians agreed to charge p. 139. M. Oaillard, one of the most 

him with partiality towards Edward, candid critics in history that France ever 

uid mention several proofs of it, which produced, pointed out the em>r of her 

do not appear in the bull itself. Previous common historians in the M6m. de TAca- 

to its publication it was allowable enough d6mie des Inscriptions^ t. x^odx. p* 6^ j 
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rf the fourteenth century. A bishop of Pamiers, who had 
been sent as legate from Boniface with some complaint, dis- 
played so mud^ insolence and such disrespect towards the 
king, that Philip, considering him as his own subject, was 
provoked to put him under arrest, with a view to institute a 
criminal process. Boniface, incensed beyond measure at this 
violation of ecclesiastical and legatine privileges, published 
several bulls addressed to the king and clergy of France, 
charging the former with a variety of oflfences, some of them 
not at sdl concerning the church, and commanding the latter 
to attend a council which he had summoned to meet at Rome* 
In one of these instruments, the genuineness of which does 
not seem liable to much exception, he declares in concise 
and clear terms that the king was subject to him in temporal 
as well as spiritual matters. This proposition had not hitherto 
been explicitly advanced, and it was now too late to advance 
it. Philip replied by a short letter in the rudest language, 
and ordered his buDs to be publicly burned at Paris. Deter- 
mined, however, to show the real strength of his opposition, 
he summoned representatives from the three orders of his 
kingdom. This is conunonly reckoned the first assembly of 
the States General. The nobility and commons disclaimed 
with firmness the temporal authority of the pope, and con- 
veyed their sentiments to Rome through letters addressed to 
the college of cardinals. The clergy endeavored to steer a 
middle course, and were reluctant to enter into an engage- 
ment not to obey the pope's summons; yet they did not 
hesitate unequivocally to deny his tempond jurisdiction. 

The council, however, opened at Rome ; and notwithstand- 
ing the king's absolute prohibition, many French prelates 
held themselves bound to be present. In this assembly Boni- 
face promulgated his famous constitution, denominated Unam 
sanctam. The church is one body, he therein declares, and 
has one head. Under its command are two swords, the one 
spiritual, and the other temporal ; that to be used by the 
supreme pontiff himself; this by kings and knights, by his 
license and at his wiD. But the lesser sword must be subject 
to the greater, and the temporal to the spiritual authority. 
He concludes by declaring the subjection of every human 
being to the see of Rome to be an article of necessary faith.^ 

and the editors of L*Art de r^iifler les ^ TJterqne est in potestate ecclesisB, 
Dates haTe also leotifled it. spiritalis scilicet gladns et mateiialis 
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Another bull pronounces all persons of whatever rank obliged 
to appear when personally cited before the audience or apos- 
tolical tribunal at Rome ; " since such is our pleasure, who, 
hj divine permission, rule the world." Finally, as the rup- 
ture with Philip grew more evidently irreconcilable, and the 
measures pursued by that monarch more hostile, he not only 
excommunicated him, but offered the crown of France to the 
emperor Albert I. This arbitrary transference of kingdoms 
was, like many other pretensions of that age, an improvement 
upon the right of deposing excommunicated sovereigns. 
Gregory VII. would not have denied that a nation, released 
by his authority from its allegiance, must reenter upon its 
original right of electing a new sovereign. But Martin IV. 
had assigned the crown of Aragon to Charles of Valois ; the 
first instance, I think, of such an usurpation of power, but 
which was defended by the homage of Peter II., who had 
rendered his kingdom feudally dependent, like Naples, upon 
the Holy See.^ Albert felt no eagerness to reahze the liberal 
promises of Boniface ; who was on the point of issuing a bull 
absolving the subjects of Philip from their allegiance, and 
declaring his forfeiture, when a very unexpected circumstance 
interrupted all his projects. 

It is not surprising, when we consider how unaccustomed 
men were in those ages to disentangle the artful sophisms, 
and detect the falsehoods in point of fact, whereon the papal 
supremacy had been established, that the king of France 
should not have altogether pursued the course most becoming 
his dignity and the goodness of his cause. He gave too mucfi 
the air of a personal quarrel with Boniface to what should 
have been a resolute opposition to the despotism of Rome. 

Sed is quidem pro eccle^, ille vero ab the king or his la^ol issae, if he should 

eoclesiSl exercendus: ille sacerdotis, ia have any, of the kingdom. But this was 

manu regum ac militum, sed ad nutum founded on the request of the Portuguese 

et patientiam sacerdotis. Oportet autem nobiUty themselves, who were dissatis- 

gladium esse sub gladio, et temporalem fled with Sancho's administration. Sext. 

auctoritatem spiritali subjici potestati. Decretal. 1. i. tit. yiii. c. 2. Art de T^ri- 

Porro subesse Romano pontifici omni fier les Dates, t. i. p. 778. 

humansB creatures declaramus, dicimus, Boni&ce invested James II. of Aragon 

deflnimus et pronunclamus omnino esse with the crown of Sardinia, over which, 

de necessitate fidei. Extravagant. 1. i. however, the see of Borne had always 

tit. viii. c. 1. pretended to a superiority by virtue ol 

1 Innocent IV. had, however, in 1245, the concession (probably spurious) of 

appointed one Bolon, brother to Sancho Louis the Debonair. He promised Fred* 

II.,king of Portugal, to be a sort of co- erio king of Sicily the empire of Con> 

adjutor in the government of that king- stantinople, which, I suppose, was not a 

dom, ei^joining the barons to honor him fief of the Holy See. Qiannone, L xzL 

as their soveieign, at the same time de- c. 8. 
daring tliat he did not intend to deprive 
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Accordingly, in an assembly of his states at Paris, he pre- 
ferred virulent charges against the pope, denying him to have 
been legitimately elected, imputing to him various heresies, 
and ultimately appealing to a general council and a lawful 
head of the church. These measures were not very happily 
planned ; and experience had always shown that Europe 
would not submit to change the common chief of her religion 
for the purposes of a single sovereign. But Philip succeeded 
in an attempt apparently more bold and singular. Nogaret, 
a minister who had taken an active share in all the proceed- 
ings against Bonifaqe, was secretly despatched into Italy, and, 
joining with some of the Colonna family, proscribed as Ghib- 
elins, and rancorously persecuted by the pope, arrested him 
at Anagnia, a town in the neighborhood of Rome, to which 
he had gone without guards. This violent action was not, 
one would imagine, calculated to place the king in an advan- 
tageous light ; yet it led accidentally to a favorable termination 
of his dispute. Boniface was soon rescued by the inhabitants 
of Anagnia ; but rage brought on a fever which ended in his 
death ; and the first act of his successor, Benedict XI., was 
to reconcile the king of France to the Holy See.^ 

The sensible decline of the papacy is to be dated from the 
pontificate of Boniface VIH., who had strained its authority 
to a higher pitch than any of his predecessors. There is a 
spell wrought by uninterrupted good fortune, which captivates 
men's understanding, and persuades them, against reasoning 
and analogy, that violent power is immortal and irresistible. 
The spell is broken by the first change of success. We have 
seen the working and the dissipation of this charm with a 
rapidity to which the events of former times bear as remote 
a relation as the gradual processes of nature to her deluges 
and her volcanoes. In traxjing the papal empire over man- 
kind we have no such marked and definite crisis of revolution. 
But slowly, like the retreat of waters, or the stealthy pace of 
old age, that extraordinary power over human opinion has 
been subsiding for five centuries. I have already observed 
that the symptoms of internal decay may be traced fiirther 
back. But as the retrocession of the Roman terminus under 
Adrian gave the first overt proof of decline in the ambitious 
energies of that empire, so the tacit submission of the suc- 

iVeUy, Hist, de Fiance, t. yii. p. 109-258; Oreyier, HSst. de PUnireisitd de 
Fuifl, t. ii. p. 170, &o. 
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cessors of Boniface VIII. to the king of France might have 
been hailed bj Europe as a token that their influence was be- 
ginning to abate. Imprisoned, insulted, deprived eventually 
of life by the violence of Philip, a prince excommunicated, 
and who had gone all lengths in defying and despising the 
papal jurisdiction, Boniface had every claim to be avenged 
by the inheritors of the same spiritual dominion. When 
Benedict XI. rescinded the bulls of his predecessor, and ad- 
mitted Philip the Fair to communion, without insisting on 
any concessions, he acted perhaps prudently, but gave a fatal 
blow to the temporal authority of Rome. 

Benedict XI. lived but a few months, and his successor 
rai of d®D^®^t^ V') ^* ^^® instigation, as is commonly sup- 
papai court poscd, of the king of France, by whose influence 
a!d^i!^*!°* ^® ^^ ^^^'^ elected, took the extraordinary step 
of removing the papal chair to Avignon. In this 
city it remained for more than seventy years ; a period which 
Petrarch and other writers of Italy compare to that of the 
Babylonish captivity. The majority of the cardinals was 
always French, and the popes were uniformly of the same 
nation. Timidly dependent upon the court of France, they 
neglected the interests and lost the affections of Italy. Rome, 
foj^aken by her sovereign, nearly forgot her allegiance ; what 
remained of papal authority in the ecclesiastical territories 
was exercised by cardinal legates, little to the honor or ad- 
vantage of the Holy See. Yet the series of Avignon pontiff 
were far from insensible to Italian politics. These occupied, 
on the contrary, the greater part of their attention. But 
engaging in them frx>m motives too manifestly selfish, and 
being regarded as a sort of foreigners .from birth and resi- 
dence, they aggravated that unpopularity and bad reputation 
which from various other causes attached itself to their court. 

Though none of the supreme pontiffs after Boniface YIIL 
ventured upon such explicit assumptions of a cen- 

Oontestof , . . j. .. '^ . i, j» • • iTl 

popes with era! jurisdiction over sovereigns by divme right as 
Bawia ^® '^ made in his controversy with Philip, they 
maintained one memorable struggle for temporal 
power against the emperor Louis of Bavaria. Maxims 
long boldly repeated without contradiction, and engrafted 
upon the canon law, passed almost for articles of faith among 
the clergy and those who trusted in them ; and in despite of all 
ancient authorities, Clement V. laid it down that the popes- 
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having transferred the Eoman empire from the Greeks to 
the Germans, and delegated the right of nominating an em- 
peror to certain electors, still reserved the prerogative of 
approving the choice, and of receiving from its subject upon 
his coronation an oath of fealty and obedience.^ This had a 
regard to Henry VII. , who denied that his oath bore any /^ p t^ /^ /^ 
such interpretation, and whose measures, much to the alarm of 
the court of Avignon, were directed towards the restoration 
of his imperial rights in Italy. Among other things, he con- 
ferred the rank of vicar of the empire upon Matteo Visconti, 
lord of Milan. The popes had for some time pretended to 
possess that vicariate, during a vacancy of the empire ; and 
after Henry's death insisted upon Visconti's surrender of the 
title. Several circumstances, for which I refer to the political 
historians of Italy, produced a war between the pope's legate 
and the Visconti family. The emperor Louis sent assistance 
to the latter, as heads of the Ghibelin or imperial party. 
This interference cost him above twenty years of trouble. 
John XXn., a man as passionate and ambitious as Boniface 
himself, immediately published a bull in which he asserted 
the right of administering the empire during its vacancy 
(even in Germany, as it seems from the generality of his 
expression), as well as of deciding in a doubtful choice of 
the electors, to appertain to the Holy See ; and commanded 
Louis to lay down his pretended authority until the supreme 
jurisdiction should determine upon his election. Ix^uis's 
election had indeed been questionable ; but that controversy 
was already settled in the field of Muhldorf, where he had 
obtained a victory over his competitor the duke of Austria 
nor had the pope ever interfered to appease a civil war dur- 
ing several years that Germany had been internally distracted 
by the dispute. The emperor, not yielding to this 
peremptory order, was excommunicated ; his vas- 
sals were absolved from their oath of fealty, and all treaties 
of alliance between him and foreign princes annulled. Ger- 

1 Bomani principes, &c Romano potestas digendl r^pnOf in imperatornm 

pontiifloi, a quo approbationem penonse postmodum promovendum, pertinet, ad- 
ad imperiaUs celritudinis apioem assu- stringere vinculo juramenn, &o. Cle- 
mendie, neonon nnctionem, ooD8ecTatio> ment. 1. ii. t. ix. The terms of the oath, 
nem et imperii coronam accipiunt, sua as recited in this constitution, do not 
submittere capita non reput&runt indig* -warrant the pope's interpretation, but 
num, seque illi et eidem eccleiiae, quee a imply only that the emperor shall be tht 
Gnecis imperium transtulitin Germanos, advocate or defender of the church, 
et a qutk ad certoe eorum principes Jus et 
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many, however, remained firm ; and if Louis himself had 
manifested more decision of mind and uniformity in his con- 
duct, the court of Avignon must have signally failed in a 
contest from which it did not in fact come out very successful 
But while at one time he went intemperate lengths against 
John XXn., publishing scandalous accusations in an assem- 
bly of the citizens of Rome, and causing a Franciscan friar 
to be chosen in his room, after an irregular sentence of dep- 
osition, he was always anxious to negotiate terms of accom 
modation, to give up his own active partisans, and to make 
concessions the most derogatory to his independence and 
dignity. From John indeed he had nothing to expect ; but 
Benedict XII. would gladly have been reconciled, if he had 
not feared the kings of France and Naples, political ad- 
versaries of the emperor, who kept the Avignon popes in a 
sort of servitude. His successor, Clement VI., inherited the 
implacable animosity of John XXII. towards Louis, who died 
without obtaining the absolution he had long abjectly solicited.* 
Though the want of firmness in this emperor's character 
gave sometimes a momentary triumph to the popes, 
datanc^e to it is evident that their authority lost ground during 
^tiwifl^"' the continuance of this struggle. Their right of 
confirming imperial elections was expressly denied 
by a diet held at Frankfort in 1338, which established as a 
fundamental principle that the imperial dignity depended 
upon God alone, and that whoever should be chosen by a 
majority of the electors became immediately both king and 
emperor, with all prerogatives of that station, and did not 
require the approbation of the pope.^ This law, confirmed 
as it was by subsequent usage, emancipated the German 
empire, which was immediately concerned in opposing the 
papal claims. But some who were actively engaged in these 
transactions took more extensive views, and assailed the 
whole edifice of temporal power which the Roman see had 

1 Schmidt, ffist. des AUemands, t. iy. statim ex sol9l electione est rex renu et 

p. 446-^636, seems the best modem an- imperator Romanorum censendas et no> 

thority for this contest between the em- minandns. et ddem debet ab omnibna 

pire and papacy. See also StruyinSf Corp. impede suojeotlB obediri, et administrandi 

H3st. German, p. 581. jura imperii, et cntera fkciendi, quae ad 

s Qn6d imperialis dignitas et potestas imperatorem verum pertinent, plenariam 

Immediate ex solo Deo, et qu6d de jare habet potestatem, nee papao sive sedis 

et imperii consuetndine antiquitJis appro- apostolicn aut alici:gus adterius approba- 

batft postquam aliquis eligitur in impera- tione, confirmatione, anotoritate indiget 

torem sive regem ab electoribus imperii vel censensn. Schmidt, p. 518. 
ooncorditer, yel mi^ori parte eomndem. 
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been constructing for more than two centuries. Several men 
of learning, among whom Dante, Ockham, and Marsilius of 
Padua are the most conspicuous, investigated the foundations 
of this superstructure, and exposed their insufficiency.^ Lit- 
erature, too long the passive handmaid of spiritual despotism, 
began to assert her nobler birthright of ministering to liberty 
and truth. Though the writings of these opponents of Rome 
are not always reasoned upon very solid principles, they at 
least taught mankind to scrutinize what had been received 
with implicit respect, and prepared the way for more philo- 
sophical discussions. About this time a new class of enemies 
had unexpectedly risen up against the rulers of the church. 
These were a part of the Franciscan order, who had seceded 
from the main body on account of alleged deviations from 
the rigor of their primitive rule. Their schism was chiefly 
founded upon a quibble about the right of property in things 
consumable, whicli they maintained to be incompatible with 
the absolute poverty prescribed to them. This frivolous 
sophistry was united with the wildest fanatacism ; and as John 
XXII. attempted to repress their follies by a cruel persecu- 
tion, they proclaimed aloud the corruption of the church, fixed 
the name of Antichrist upon the papacy, and warmly sup- 
ported the emperor Louis throughout all Ids contention with 
the Holy See.^ 

Meanwhile the popes who sat at Avignon continued to in- 
vade with surprising rapaciousness the patronage j^j^^^jj- ^ 
and revenues of the church. The mandats or Ayfeon 
letters directing a particular clerk to be preferred ^^^' 
seem to have given place in a great degree to the more 
effectual method of appropriating benefices by reservation or 
provision, which was carried to an enormous extent in the 
fourteenth century. John XXII., the most insatiate of pon- 
tiffs, reserved to himself aU the bishoprics in Christendom.* 

1 Giannone, 1. xzii. c. 8. Schmidt, more celebrated perfonnance, ascribed to 

I. yL p. 152. Dante was dead before Raoul de Presles under Charles V. 

&ese events, but his principles were the * The schism of the rigid Franciscans 

lame. Ockham had already exerted his or Fnitricelli iffone of the most singular 

taJents in the same cause by writing, in parts of ecclesiastical history, and had 9 

behalf of Philip IV., against Boni&ce, a material tendency both to depress the 

dial(^ue between a knight and a clerk on temporal authority- of the papacy, and to 

the temporal supremacy of the church, pare the way for the Reformation. It is 

This is published among other tracts of fully treated by Mosheim, cent. 13 and 

the same class in Qoldastus, Monarchia 14, and by Creyier, Hist, de PUniversitd 

Imperii, p. 13. This dialogue is traAs- de Paris, t: ii. p. 233-264, &c. 

lated entire in the Songe dn Vergier, a s Fleury, Institutions, &o., t. i. p. 868; 

F. Paul on Benefices, c. 87. 
VOL. n. 15 
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Benedict XII. assumed the privilege for his own life of dis- 
posing of all benefices vacant by cession, deprivation, or 
translation. Clement VI. naturally thought that his title was 
equally good with his predecessor's, and continued the same 
right for his own time; which soon became a permanent 
rule of the Roman chancery.^ Hence the appointment 
of a prelate to a rich bishopric was generally but the first 
link in a chain of translation which the pope could regulate 
according to his interest Another capital innovation was 
made by John XXII. in the establishment of the famous tax 
called annates, or first fruits of ecclesiastical benefices, which 
he imposed for his own benefit These were one year's 
value, estimated according to a fixed rate in the books of the 
Roman chancery, and payable to the papal collectors through- 
out Europe.^ Various other devices were invented to obtain 
money, which these degenerate popes, abandoning the mag- 
nificent schemes of their predecessors, were content to seek 
as their principal object. John XXII. is said to have accu- 
mulated an almost incredible treasure, exaggerated perhaps 
by the iU-will of his contemporaries ;* but it may be doubted 
whether even his avarice reflected greater dishonor on the 
church than the licentious profuseness of Clement VI.* 

These exactions were too much encouraged by the kings 
of France, who participated in the plunder, or at least re- 
quired the mutual assistance of the popes for their own im- 
posts on the clergy. John XXII. obtained leave of Charles 
the Fair to levy a tenth of ecclesiastical revenues;^ and 
Clement VI., in return, granted two tenths to Philip of 
Valois for the expenses of his war. A similar tax was 
raised by the same authority towards the ransom of John.' 

1 F.Paul, c. 88. Translations of bishops Lenfimt, Concile de Constance, t. il 

had been made by the authority of the p. 183. 

metropolitan till Innocent HE. reserred s O. Villani puts this at 25,000,000 of 

this prerogative to the Holy See. I)e florins, which it is hardly possible to 

Marca, 1. vi. c. 8. beliere. The Italians were credulous 

SF. Paul, c. 88; Fleury, p. 424; De enough to listen to any report against 

Blarca, 1. vi. c. 10 ; Pasquier, 1. lii. o. 28. the popes of Ayignon. 1. xi. c. 20. Oian- 

The popes had long been in th» habit of none, 1. xzii. c. 8. 

receiving a pecuniary gratuity when * For the corruption of morals at Avig- 

they gpranted the pallium to an arch- non during the secession^ see De Sade. 

bishop, though this was reprehended by Vie de P^trarque, t. i. p. 70, and several 

strict men, and even condemned by other passages. 

themselves. De Marca, ibid. It is no- ftContinuatorGul. deNangi8,in Spiel- 

ticed as a remarkable thing of Innocent l^o d'Achery, t. iii. p. 86, (folio edition.) 

IV. that he gave the pall to a German Ita miseram ecclesiam, says this monk, 

archbishop without accepting anything, unus tondet, alter ezcoriat. 

Schmidt, t. iv. p. 172. The original and ^ Fleury, Institut. au Droit eoclert 

nature of annates is copiously treated in astique, t. ii. p. 245. ViUaret, t. ix 
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These were contributions for national purposes unconnected 
with religion, which the popes had never before pretended to 
impose, and which the king might properly have levied with 
the consent of his clergy, according to the practice of Eng- 
land. But that consent might not always be obtained with 
ease, and it seemed a more expeditious method to call in the 
authority of the pope. A manlier spirit was displayed by our 
ancestors. It was the boast of England to have placed the 
first legal barrier to the usurpations of Rome, if we except 
the insulated Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis, from which 
the practice of succeeding ages in France entirely deviated. 
The English barons had, in a letter addressed to Boniface 
VIII., absolutely disclaimed his temporal supremacy over 
their crown, which he had attempted to set up by intermed- 
dling in the quarrel of Scotland.^ This letter, it is remarka- 
ble, is nearly coincident in point of time with that of the 
French nobility ; and the two combined may be considered 
as a joint protestation of both kingdoms, and a testimony to 
the general sentiment among the superior ranks of the laity. 
A very few years afterwards, the parliament of Carlisle 
wrote a strong remonstrance to Clement V. against the sys- 
tem of provisions and other extortions, including that of first 
fruits, which it was rumored, they say, he was meditating to 
demand.^ But the court of Avignon was not to be moved 
by remonstrances ; and the feeble administration of Edward 
II. gave way to ecclesiastical usurpations at home as well a- 
abroad.' His magnanimous son took a bolder line. After 
complaining ineffectually to Clement VI. of the enormous 
abuse which reserved almost all English benefices to the 
pope, and generally for the benefit of aliens,* he passed in 
1350 the famous statute of provisors. This act, reciting one 
supposed to have been made at the parliament of Carlisle, 
which, however, does not appear,^ and complaining in strong 

p. 481. It became a r^nlar practice for the canon law also shows. Eztrayagant. 

the king to obtain the pope's consent to Communes, 1. iii. tit. ii. c. 11. 

lay a tax on his clergy, though he some- 8 The statute called Artiouli cleri, in 

times applied first to themselves. Qar- 1816. was directed rather towards con- 

nier, t. xx. p. 141 firming than limiting the clerical immu- 

1 Rymer, t. ii. p. 878. Collier, vol. i. nity in criminal cases, 

p. 725. • * Corner, p. 646. 

3 Rotnli Parliamenti, vol. 1. p. 204. 6 It is singular that Sir E. Coke should 

This passage, hastily read, has led Collier assert that this act recites and is founded 

and other English writers, such as Henry upon the statute 86 E. I.« De asporta- 

and Blackstone, into the supposition that tis religiosorum (2 Inst. 680); whereas 

annates were imposed by Clement V. there Q not the least resemblance in 

But the concurrent testimony of foreign the words, and very little, if any, in the 

authors refers this tax to John XXII. as substance. Blackstone, in consequence, 
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language of the mischief sustained through continual reser-. 
vations of benefices, enacts that all elections and collations 
shall be free, according to law, and that, in case any provi- 
sion or reservation should be made by the court of Rome, 
the king should for that turn have the collation of such a 
benefice, if it be of ecclesiatical election or patronage.* 
This devolution to the crown, which seems a Uttle arbitrary, 
was the only remedy that could be effectual against the con- 
nivance and timidity of chapters and spiritual patrons. We 
cannot assert that a statute so nobly planned was executed 
with equal steadiness. Sometimes by royal dispensation, 
sometimes by neglect or evasion, the papal bulls of provision 
were still obeyed, though fresh laws were enacted to the 
same effect as the former. It was found on examination in 
1367 that some clerks enjoyed more than twenty benefices 
by the pope's dispensation.^ And the parliaments both of 
this and of Richard II.'s reign invariably complain of the 
disregard shown to the statutes of provisors. This led to 
other measures, which I shall presently mention. 

The residence of the popes at Avignon gave very general 
Return of offencc to Europe, and they could not themselves 
popes to avoid perceiving the disadvantage of absence from 
^- their proper diocese, the city of St. Peter, the 

source of all their claims to sovereign authority. But 
Rome, so long abandoned, offered but an inhospitable recep- 
tion: Urban V. returned to Avignon, after a short ex- 
periment of the capital ; and it was not till 1376 that the 
promise, often repeated and long delayed, of restoring the 
papal chair to the metropolis of Christendom, was ultimate- 
ly fulfilled by Gregory XI. His death, which happened 
soon afterwards, prevented, it is said, a second flight that he 
was preparing. This was followed by the great schism, one 

Contested ^^ ^^® °^^^* remarkable events in ecclesiastical 
election of history. It is a difficult and by no means an inter- 
and Clement ^^ing question to determine the validity of that 

vn- . contested election which distracted the Latin 

church for so many years. All contemporary 

mtotalcfts the nature of that act of Ed- 17 E. m. (Rot. Pari. t. U. p. 144), it' 

ward I., and supposes it to have been hard to decide; and perhaps those who 

made a^^dnst papal proyisions, to which examine this point will hare to choose 

I do not perceive eren an allasion. between wilftil suppression and wilAil 

Whether any such statute was really interpolation, 

made in the Carlisle parliament of 85 i 26 E. HI. stat. 6. 

B. I., as is asserted both hi 25 E. III. a Oollier, p. 668. 
and m the roll of another parliament. 
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testimonies are subject to the suspicion of partiality in a cause 
where no one was permitted to be neutral. In one fact how- 
ever there is a common agreement, that the cardinals, of 
whom the majority were French, having assembled in con- 
clave, for the election of a successor to Gregory XI., were 
disturbed by a tumultuous populace, who demanded with 
menaces a Roman, or at least an Italian, pope. This tumult 
appears to have been sufficiently violent to excuse, and in 
fact did produce, a considerable degree of intimidation. 
After some time the cardinals made choice of the arch- 
bishop of Bari, a Neapolitan, who assumed the name of 
Urban VI. His election satisfied the populace, and tranquil- 
lity was restored. The cardinals announced their choice to 
the absent members of their college, and behaved towards 
Urban as their pope for several weeks. But his uncommon 
harshness of temper giving them offence, they withdrew to a 
neighboring town, and, protesting that his election had been 
compelled by the violence of the Roman populace, annulled 
the whole proceeding, and chose one of their own number, 
who took the pontifical name of Clement VII. Such are the 
leading circumstances which produced the famous schism. 
Constraint is so destructive of the essence of election, that 
8uffi*ages given through actual intimidation ought, I think, to 
be held invalid, even without minutely inquiring whether 
the degree of illegal force was such as might reasonably 
overcome the constancy of a firm mind. It is improbable 
that the free votes of the cardinals would have been be- 
stowed on the archbishop of Bari; and I should not feel 
much hesitation in pronouncing his election to have been 
void. But the sacred college unquestionably did not use the 
earliest opportunity of protesting against the violence they 
had suffered ; and we may infer almost with certainty, that, 
if Urban's conduct had been more acceptable to that body, 
the world would have heard little of the transient riot at his 
election. This however opens a delicate question in juris- 
prudence ; namely, under what circumstances acts, not only 
irregular, but substantially invalid, are capable of receiving 
a retroactive confirmation by the acquiescence and acknowl- 
edgment of parties concerned to oppose them. And upon 
this, I conceive, the great problem of legitimacy between 
Urban and Clement will be found to depend.^ 

1 Lenfimt has collected all the original of hia Ooncile de Pise. No posltiiTie df 
teBtimonies on both sides in the firot book cidon has erer been made on the 8ul^}eot| 
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Whatever posterity may have judged about the preten- 
The Great sions of these Competitors, they at that time 
Schism. shared the obedience of Europe in nearly equal 
proportions. Urban remained at Rome ; Clement resumed 
the station of Avignon. To the former adhered Italy, the 
Empire, England, and the nations of the north ; the latter 
retained in his allegiance France, Spain, Scotland, and Sicily. 
Fortunately for the church, no question of religious faith in- 
termixed itself with this schism ; nor did any other impedi- 
ment to reunion exist than the obstinacy and selfishness of 
the contending parties. As it was impossible to come to any 
agreement on the original merits, there seemed to be no 
means of healing the wound but by the abdication of both 
popes and a fresh undisputed election. This was the general 
wish of Europe, but urged with particular zeal by the 
court of France, and, above all, by the university of Paris, 
which esteems this period the most honorable in her annals. 
The cardinals however of neither obedience would recede so 
far from their party as to suspend the election of a successor 
upon a vacancy of the pontificate, which would have at least 
removed one half of the obstacle. The Roman conclave 
accordingly placed three pontiffs successively, Boniface IX., 
Innocent VI., and Gregory XII., in the seat of Urban VI.; 
and the cardinals at Avignon, upon the death of Clement in 
1394, elected Benedict XIII. (Peter de Luna), famous for 
his inflexible obstinacy in prolonging the schism. He re- 
peatedly promised to sacrifice his dignity for the sake of 
union. But there was no subterfuge to which this crafty 
pontiff had not recourse in order to avoid compliance with his 
word, though importuned, threatened, and even besieged in his 
palace at Avignon. Fatigued by his evasions, France with- 
drew her obedience, and the GaUican church continued for a 
few years without acknowledging any supreme head. But 
this step, which was rather the measure of the university 
of Paris than of the nation, it seemed advisable to retract ; 
and Benedict was again obeyed, though France continued to 
urge his resignation. A second subtraction of obedience, or 
at least declaration of neutrality, was resolved upon, as pre- 
paratory to the convocation of a general counciL On the 

but the Roman popes are numbered in gitimaoj of Urban ; the Freneh at meet 

the commonly received list, and those of intimate that Clement's pretensions wera 

Arignon are not. The modern Italian not to be wholly rejected. 
writers express no doubt about the le- 
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Other hand, those who sat at Rome displayed not less insin- 
cerity. Gregory XII. bound himself by oath on his ac- 
cession to abdicate when it should appear necessary. But 
while these rivals were loading each other with the mutual 
reproach of schism, they drew on themselves the suspicion of 
at least a virtual collusion in order to retain their respective 
stations. At length the cardinals of both parties, wearied 
with so much dissimulation, deserted their masters, and sum- 
moned a general council to meet at Pisa.^ 

The council assembled at Pisa deposed both Gregory and 
Benedict, without deciding in any respect as to ^ 
their pretensions, and elected Alexander V. by its Pisa, 
own supreme authority. This authority, however, ^'^' ^^^' 
was not universally recognized ; the schism, instead of being 
healed, became more desperate ; for as Spain adhered firm- 
ly to Benedict, and Gregory was not without supporters, 
there were now three contending pontiffs in the church. A 
general council was still, however, the favorite and indeed 
the sole remedy ; and John XXIII., successor of of Constance, 
Alexander V., was reluctantly prevailed upon, or ^•^- 1^*» 
perhaps trepanned, into convoking one to meet at Constance. 
In this celebrated assembly he was himself deposed ; a sen- 
tence which he incurred by that tenacious clinging to his dig- 
nity, after repeated promises to abdicate, which had already 
proved fatal to his competitors. The deposition of John, 
confessedly a legitimate pope, may strike us as an extraor- 
dinary measure. But, besides the opportunity it might afford 
of restoring union, the council found a pretext for this sen- 
tence in his enormous vices, which indeed they seem to have 
taken upon common fame without any judicial process. The 
true motive, however, of their proceedings against him was 
a desire to make a signal display of a new system which had 
rapidly gained grou^id, and which I may venture to call the 
whig principles of the catholic church. A great question 
was at issue, whether the poHty of that establishment should 
be an absolute or an exceedingly limited monarchy. The papal 
tyranny, long endured and still increasing, had excited an 
active spirit of reformation which the most distinguished 
ecclesiastics of France and other countries encouraged. They 
recurred, as far as their knowledge allowed, to a more primi- 

1 Villaret: Iien&nt, OoncUe de Pise; Oreyier, Hist de ITTnirenit^ de PulSt 
t. m. 
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• 
tive discipline than the canon law, and elevated the suprema- 
cy of general councils. But in the formation of these they 
id not scruple to introduce material innovations. The 
bishops have usually been considered the sole members of 
ecclesiastical assemblies. At Constance, however, sat and 
voted not only the chiefs of monasteries, but tlie ambassadors 
of all Christian princes, the deputies of universities, with 
a multitude of inferior theologians, and even doctors of law.* 
These were naturally accessible to the pride of sudden eleva- 
tion, which enabled them to control the strong, and humiliate 
the lofty. In addition to this the adversaries of the court 
of Rome carried another not less important innovation. The 
Italian bishops, almost universally in the papal interests, 
were so numerous that, if suffrages had been taken by the 
head, their preponderance would have impeded any meas- 
ures of transalpine nations towards reformation. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that the council should divide itself 
into four nations, the Italian, the German, the French, and 
the English, each with equal rights ; and that, every proposi- 
tion having been separately discussed, the majority of the 
four should prevail.^ This revolutionary spirit was very un- 
acceptable to the cardinals, who submitted reluctantly, and 
with a determination, that did not prove altogether unavail- 
ing, to save their papal monarchy by a dexterous poHcy. 
They could not, however, prevent the famous resolutions of 
the fourth and fifth sessions, which declare that the council 
has received, by divine right, an authority to which every 
rank, even the papal, is obliged to submit, in matters of faith, 
in the extirpation of the present schism, and in the reforma- 
tion of the church both in its head and its members ; and 
that every person, even a pope, who shall obstinately refuse 

1 Len&nt, Concile de Constance, t. i. sition the immeasurable i>edigree8 of Ire- 

f. 107 (edit. 1727). Creyier, t. iii. p. 405. land. Josenh of Arimathea, who planted 

t was agreed that the ambassadors coald Chris tiamt;^nd his stick at Qlastonbury. 

not vote upon articles of foith, but only did his best to help the cause. The recent 

on questions relating to the settlement -victory of Azincourt, I am inclined to 

of the church. But the second order of think, had more weight with the council, 

ecclesiastics were allowed to rote gener- Len&nt, t. U. p. 46. 

ally. ^ At a tune when a very different spirit 

3 This separation of England, as a co- prevailed, the English bishops under 

equal limb of the council, gave great Henry n. and Henry III. had claimed 

umbrage to the French, who maintained as a right that no more than four of their 

that, like Denmark and Sweden, it ought number should be summoned to a general 

to have been reckoned along with Ger- council. Hoveden. p. 820 ; Carte, vol. iL 

many. The English deputies came down p. 84. This was like boroughs praying 

with a profusion of authorities to prove to be released from sending members to 

the antiquity of their monarchy, for parliament, 
which they did not &il to put in requi- 
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to obey that council, or any other lawfully assembled, is lia- 
ble to such punishment as shall be necessary.^ These de- 
crees are the great piUars of that moderate theory with 
respect to the papal authority which distinguished the Galil- 
ean church, and is embraced, I presume, by almost all lay- 
men and the major part of ecclesiastics on this side of the 
Alps.^ They embarrass the more popish churchmen, as the 
Revolution does our English tories ; some boldly impugn the 
authority of the council of Constance, while others chicane 
upon the interpretation of its decrees. Their practical im- 
portance is not, indeed, direct ; universal councils exist only 
in possibility ; but the acknowledgment of a possible author- 
ity paramount to the see of Rome has contributed, among 
other means, to check its usurpations. 

The purpose for which these general councils had been 
required, next to that of healing the schism, was the refor- 
mation of abuses. All the rapacious exactions, all the scan- 
dalous venality of which Europe had complained, while 
unquestioned pontiffs ruled at Avignon, appeared light in 
comparison of the practices of both rivals during the schism. 
Tenths repeatedly levied upon the clergy, annates rigorously 
exacted and enhanced by new valuations, fees annexed to the 
complicated formalities of the papal chancery, were the 
means by which each half of the church was compelled to 
reimburse its chief for the subtraction of the othei^s obedi- 
ence. Boniface IX., one of the Roman line, whose fame is 
a little worse than that of his antagonists, made a gross traffic 
of his patronage ; selling the privileges of exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction, of holding benefices in commendam, 
and other dispensations invented for the benefit of the Holy 
See.' Nothing had been attempted at Pisa towards reforma- 
tion. At Constance the majority were ardent and sincere ; 
the representatives of the French, German, and English 
churches met with a determined and, ais we have seen, not 
always unsuccessful resolution to assert their ecclesiastical 
liberties. They appointed a committee of reformation, whose 
recommendations, if carried into effect, would have annihi- 
lated almost entirely that artfully constructed machinery by 

1 Id. p. 164. OreTier, t. iii. p. 417. exceedingly difEsreiit from what it ma 

s This was written in 1816. The pres- in the last two centuries. [1847.1 
ent state of opinion among those who ^Lenfknt, Bist. dn Condle de Pise, 
belong to the Oallican church has become passim; Oreyier; TiUaret; Sohmidt; 

Collier. 
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which Rome had absorbed so much of the revenues and 
patronage of the church. But men, interested in perpetuat- 
ing these abuses, especially the cardinals, improved the ad- 
vantages which a skilful government always enjoys in playing 
against a popular assembly. They availed themselves of the 
jealousies arising out of the division of the council into na- 
tions, which exterior political circumstances had enhanced. 
France, then at war with England, whose pretensions to be 
counted as a fourth nation she had warmly disputed, and not 
well disposed towards the emperor Sigismund, joined with 
the Italians against the English and German members of the 
council in a matter of the utmost importance, the immediate 
election of a pope before the articles of reformation should 
be finally concluded. These two nations, in return, united 
with the Italians to choose the cardinal Colonna, against the 
advice of the French divines, who objected to any member 
of the sacred college. The court of Rome were gainers in 
both questions. Martin V., the new pope, soon evinced his 
determination to elude any substantial reform. After pub- 
lishing a few constitutions tending to redress some of the 
abuses that had arisen during the schism, he contrived to 
make separate conventions with the several' nations, and as 
soon as possible dissolved the council.^ 

By one of the decrees passed at Constance, another gen- 
eral council was to be assembled in five years, a second at 
the end of seven more, and from that time a similar repre- 
sentation of the church was to meet every ten years. Mar- 
tin V. accordingly convoked a council at Pavia, which, on 
account of the plague, was transferred to Siena ; but nothing 
of importance was transacted by this assembly.^ That which 
of Basle. he Summoned seven years afterwards to the city 
A.D. 1*33. q£ Basle had very d&erent results. The pope, 
dying before the meeting of this council, was succeeded by 
Eugenius IV., who, anticipating the spirit of its discussions, 
attempted to crush its independence in the outset, by trans- 
ferring the place of session to an Italian city. No point was 
reckoned so material in the contest between the popes and 
reformers as whether a council should sit in Italy or beyond 

1 Len&nt, Concile de Constance. The good sketch of the oonncil, and Schmidt 

copiousness as well as impartiality of (EUst. des AUemandes, t. t^) is worthy of 

this work justly renders it an almost ex- attention. 

elusive authority. Orevier (Hist, de * Len&nt, Qnerre des Hussites, t. i. p. 

I'Universit^ de Paris, t. iii.) has given a 228. 
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the Alps. The council of Basle began, as it proceeded, in 
open enmity to the court of Rome. Eugenius, after several 
years had elapsed in more or less hostile discussions, exerted 
his prerogative of removing the assembly to Ferrara, and 
from thence to Florence. For this he had a specious pretext 
in the negotiation, then apparently tending to a prosperous 
issue, for the reunion of the Greek church ; a triumph, how- 
ever transitory, of which his council at Florence obtained the 
glory. On the other hand, the assembly of Basle, though 
much weakened by the defection of those who adhered to 
Eugenius, entered into compacts with the Bohemian insur- 
gents, more essential to the interests of the church than any 
union with the Greeks, and completed the work begun at 
Constance by abolishing the annates, the reservations of 
benefices, and other abuses of papal authority. In this it 
received the approbation of most princes; but when, pro- 
voked by the endeavors of the pope to frustrate its decrees, 
it proceeded so far as to suspend and even to depose him, 
neither France nor Germany concurred in the sentence. 
Even the council of Constance had not absolutely asserted a 
right of deposing a lawful pope, except in case of heresy, 
though their conduct towards John could not otherwise be 
justified.^ This question indeed of ecclesiastical public law 
seems to be still undecided. The fathers of' Basle acted 
however with greater intrepidity than discretion, and, not 
perhaps sensible of the change that was taking place in pub- 
lic opinion, raised Amadeus, a retired duke of Savoy, to the 
pontifical dignity by the name of Felix V. They thus re- 
newed the schism, and divided the obedience of the catholic 
church for a few years. The empire, however, as well as 
France, observed a singular and not very consistent neutral- 
ity ; respecting Eugenius as a lawful pope, and the assembly 
at Basle as a general council. England warmly supported 
Eugenius, and even adhered to his council at Florence; 
Aragon and some countries of smaller note acknowledged 

1 The coanoil of Basle endeavored to lent step against Eugenios ; but the 

evade this difficulty by declaring Eu- minor theologians, the democracy of the 

Sinius a relapsed heretic. Leufant, Catholic church, whose right of suffrage 

nerre des Hussites, t. ii. p. 98. But as seems rather an anomalous infringe- 

the church could discover no heresy in ment of episcopal authority, pressed it 

his disagreement with that assembly, with much heat and rashness. See a 

the sentence of deposition gained little curiotis passage cu this subject in a 

strength by this previous decision. The speechof the cardinal of Aries. Len&nt, 

bbhops were unwilling to take this vio- t. ii. n. 225. 
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Felix. But the partisans of Basle became every year 
weaker ; and Nicholas V., the successor of Eugenius, found 
no great difficulty in obtaining the cession of Felix, and ter- 
minating this schism. This victory of the court of Rome 
over the council of Basle nearly counterbalanced the disad- 
vantageous events at Constance, and put an end to the project 
of fixing permanent limitations upon the head of the church 
by means of general councils. Though the decree that pre- 
scribed the convocation of a council every ten years was still 
unrepealed, no absolute monarchs have ever more dreaded 
to meet the representatives of their people, than the Roman 
pontiffs have abhorred the name of those ecclesiastical synods : 
^ ' ^ once alone, and that with the utmost reluctance, has the 

i ^-t^€c<4u<X, cathoHc church been convoked since the council of Basle; 
^ T'^/y^^^^^ but the fa mous assembly to which I allude does not fall 
) ' within the scope^bFmy present undertaking.^ 

/S'^S'^ /S^^, It is a natural subject of speculation, what would have 

been the effects of these universal councils, which were so 
popular in the fifteenth century, if the decree passed at Con- 
staiice for their periodical assembly had been regularly ob- 
served. Many catholic writers, of the moderate or cisalpine 
school, have lamented their disuse, and ascribed to it that 
irreparable breach which the Reformation has made in the 
fiibric of their church. But there is almost an absurdity in 
* conceiving their permanent existence. What chemistry could 
have kept united such heterogeneous masses, furnished with 
every principle of mutual repulsion ? Even in eariy times, 
when councils, though nominally general, were composed of 
the subjects of the Roman empire, they had been marked by 
violence and contradiction : what then could have been ex- 
pected fix)m the delegates of independent kingdoms, whose 
ecclesiastical polity, whatever may be said of the spiiitual 
unity of the church, had long been far too intimately blended 
with that of the state to admit of any general control without 
its assent? Nor, beyond the zeal, unquestionably sincere, 
which animated their members, especially at Basle, for the 
abolition of papal abuses, is there anything to praise in their 
conduct, or to regret in their cessation. The statesman who 

1 There is not, I belieye, any sufficient its transactions with his history of the 

history of the council of Basle. Len&nt Hussite war, wliich is commonly quoted 

designed to write it firom the original under the title of History of the Coundl 

acts, but, finding his health decline, in- of Basle. Schmidt, Creyier, 'Hllaret, an 

temiixed some rather imperfect notices of still my other authorities. 
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dreaded the encroachments of priests upon the civil govern- 
ment, the Christian who panted to see his rights and faith 
purified from the corruption of ages, found no hope of im- 
provement in these councils. Thej took upon themselves the 
pretensions of the popes whom thej. attempted to supersede. 
By a decree of the fathers at Constance, all persons, includ- 
ing princes, who should oppose any obstacle to a journey 
undertaken by the emperor Sigismund, in order to obtain the 
cession of Benedict, are declared excommunicated, and de- 
prived of their dignities, whether secular or ecclesiastical.* 
Their condemnation of Huss and Jerome of Prague, and 
the scandalous breach of faith which they induced Sigismund 
to commit on that occasion, are notorious. But perhaps it is 
not equally so that this celebrated assembly recognized by a 
solemn decree the flagitious principle which it had practised, 
declaring that Huss was unworthy, through his obstinate ad- 
herence to heresy, of any privilege ; nor ought any faith or 
promise to be kept with him, by natural, divine, or human 
law, to the prejudice of the catholic religion." It will be easy 
to estimate the claims of this congress of theologians to our 
veneration, and to weigh the retrenchment of a few abuses 
against the formal sanction of an atrocious maxim. 

It was not, however, necessary for any government of 
tolerable energy to seek the reform of those abuses which 
affected the independence of national churches, and the integ- 

1 Lenfant, t. i. p 4S9. fieur the imperial safe-conduct was a legal 

* Nee aliqua sibi fides ant promissio. protection within the city of Constance, 

de jore naturali, dlyino, et humano, fuerit 5. Sigismund was persuaded to acquiesce 

in prqjudicium Catholicas fidei obser- in tiie capital punishment of Huss, and 

▼anda. Len&nt, t. i. p. 491. even to make it his own act (Lenfont, 

This proposition is the great disgrace p. 409) ; by which he manifestly broke 

of the council in the aflEair of Ilnss. But his engagement. 6. It is evident that in 

the yiolation of his safe-conduct being a this he acted by the advice and sanction 

fiunous event in ecclesiastical history, and of the council, who thus became acces- 

idiich has been very much disputed with sory to the guilt of his treachery. 

s<»ne degree of erroneous statement on Ilie great moral to be drawn from the 

both sides, it may be proper to give briefly story of John Huss's condemnation is, 

an impartial summary. 1. Huss came that no breach of fidth can be excused by 

to Constance with a safe-conduct of the our opinion of ill desert in the party, or 

emperor very loosely worded, and not by a narrow interpretation of our own 

directed to any individuals. Lenfont, engagements. Every capitulation ought 

t. i. p. 59. 2. This pass however was to be construed favorably for the 

binding upon the emperor himself, and weaker side. In such cases it is emphat- 

was so considered by him, when he re- ically true that, if the letter killeth, the 

monstrated against the arrest of Huss. spirit should give life. 

Id. p. 78, 88. 8. It was not binding on Qerson, the most eminent theologian 

the council, who possessed no temporal of his age, and the coryphaeus of the 

power, but had a right to decide upon party that opposed the transalpine prin< 

the question of heresy. 4. It is not ciples, was deeply concerned in this atra 

manifest by what civil authority Huss cious ousiness. Orevier, p. 482 
was arrested, nor can I determine how 
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rity of their regular discipline, at the hands of a general 
council. Whatever difficulty there might be in overturning 
the principles founded on the decretals of Isidore, and sanc- 
tioned by the prescription of many centuries, the more flagrant 
encroachments of papal tyranny were fresh innovations, some 
within the actual generation, others easily to be traced up, 
and continually disputed. The principal European nations 
determined, with different degrees indeed of energy, to make 
a stand against the despotism of Rome. In this resistance 
England was not only the first engaged, but the most consist^ 
ent ; her free parliament preventing, as far as the times per- 
mitted, that wavering policy to which a court is liable. We 
have already seen that a foundation was laid in the statute of 
provisors under Edward III. In the next reign many other 
measures tending to repress the interference of Rome were 
adopted, especially the great statute of pi*aemunire, which 
subjects all persons bringing papal bulls for translation of 
bishops and other enumerated purposes into the kingdom to 
the penalties of forfeiture and perpetual imprisonment^ This 
act received, and probably was designed to receive, a larger 
interpretation than its language appears to warrant. Com- 
bined with the statute of provisors, it put a stop to the pope's 
usurpation of patronage, which had impoverished the church 
and kingdom of England for nearly two centuries. Several 
attempts were made to overthrow these enactments ; the first 
parliament of Henry IV. gave a very large power to the king 
over the statute of provisors, enabling him even to annul it at 
his pleasure.^ This, however, does not appear in the statute- 
book. Henry indeed, like his predecessors, exercised rather 
largely his prerogative of dispensing with the law against 
papal provisions ; a prerogative which, as to this point, was 
itself taken away by an act of his own, and another of his 
son Henry V.* But the statute always stood unrepealed ; 
and it is a satisfactory proof of the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the legislature that in the concordat made by Martin V. at 
the council of Constance with the English nation we find no 
mention of reservation of benefices, of annates, and the other 

1 16 Rio. n. 0. 6. its repeal. OoUier, p. 658. Ohioheley 
s Rot. Pari. Tol. ill. p. 428. did all in his power : but the commons 
> 7 H. IV. c. 8 ; 8 H. V. c. 4. Martin were always iDexorable on this head, p. 
V. published an angry bull against the 686 ; and the archbishop even incurred 
" execrable statute " of pnemunire ; en- Martin's resentment by it. f^lkins, Con- 
joining archbishop Ohicheley to procure cilia, t. iU. p. 488. 
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principal grievances of that age;^ our ancestors disdaining to 
accept by compromise with the pope any modification or even 
confirmation of their statute law. They had already restrained 
another flagrant abuse, the increase of first fruits by Boniface 
IX. ; an act of Henry IV. forbidding any greater sum to be 
paid on that account than had been formerly accustomed." 

It will appear evident to every person acquainted with the 
contemporary historians, and the proceedings of parliament, 
that, besides partaking in the general resentment of Europe 
against the papal court, England was under thej^g^^^^^j 
influence of a peculiar hostility to the clergy, aris- wicuff»8 
ing from the dissemination of the principles of *®°®'^* 
Wicliff.* All ecclesiastical possessions were marked for 
spoliation by the system of this reformer ; and the house of 
commons more than once endeavored to carry it into effect, 
pressing Henry IV. to seize the temporalities of the church 
for public exigencies.* This recommendation, besides its 
injustice, was not likely to move Henry, whose policy had 
been to sustain the prelacy against their new adversaries. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was kept in better control than 
formerly by the judges of common law, who, through rather 
a strained construction of the statute of praemunire, extended 
its penalties to the spiritual courts when they transgressed 
their limits.* The privilege of clergy in criminal cases still 
remained ; but it was acknowledged not to comprehend high 
treason.** 

1 Lenfant, t. ii. p. 444. ^ 3 Inst. p. 121 ; Collier, vol. i. p. 668. 

S6H. IV. e.l. 2 Inst. p. 6^; where several in> 

< See, among many other passages, the stances of priests executed for coining 

articles exhibited by the Lollards to par- and other treasons are adduced. And 

liament against the clergy in 1394. Col- this may also be inferred from 25 E. III. 

lier gives the substance of them, and they stat. 8, c. 4 ; and from 4 H. IV. c. 8. In- 

are noticed by Henry ; but they are at deed the benefit of clergy has never 

full length in Wilkins, t. iii. p. ^1. been taken away by statute from high 

* Walsingham, p. 3<1, 379; Rot. Pari, treason. This renders it improbable that 
11 H. rv. vol. iii. p. 645. The remarkable chief justice Oascoyne should, as Carte 
circumstances detailed by Walsingham tells us, vol. ii. p. 664, have refused to 
in the former passage are not corrobo- try archbishop Scrope for treason, on 
rated by anything in the records. But as the ground that no one could lawfully 
it is unlikely that so particular a narra- sit in judgment on a bishop for his life, 
tive should have no foundation, Hume Whether he might have declined to try 
has plausibly conjectured that the roU him as a peer is another question. The 
lias been wilfully mutilated. As this pope excommunicated all who were con- 
suspicion occurs in other instances, it cemed in Scrope's death, and it nost 
would be desirable to ascertain, by ex- Henry a large sum to obtain absolution, 
amination of the original rolls, whether But Boniface IX. was no arbiter of the 
they bear any external marks of injury. English law. Edward IV. granted a 
The mutilators, however, if such there strange charter to the clergy, not only 
were, have left a great deal. The rolls of dispensing with the statutes of prse- 
Henry IV. and V.'s parliaments are quite munire, but absolutely exempting them 
ftallofpetitiona against the clergy. from tomporal jurisdiction hi cases of 
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Germany, as well as England, was disappointed of her hopes 
of general reformation by the Italian party at Constance ; but 
she did not supply the want of the counciFs decrees with suf- 
ficient decision. A concordat with Martin V. left the pope in 
Concordats posscssion of too great a part of his recent usurpa- 
of Aschaf- tions.^ This, however, was repugnant to the spirit 
fenburg. ^^ Germany, which called for a more thorough 
reform with all the national roughness and honesty. The 
diet of Mentz, during the continuance of the council of Basl6, 
adopted all those regulations hostile to the papal interests 
which occasioned the deadly quarrel between that assembly 
and the court of Rome.* But the German empire was be- 
trayed by Frederic IIT., and deceived by an accomplished but 
profligate statesman, his secretary -^neas Sylvius. Fresh 
concordats, settled at Aschaffenburg in 1448, nearly upon a 
footing of those concluded with Martin V., surrendered great 
part of the independence for which Germany had contended. 
The pope retained his annates, or at least a sort of tax in 
their place ; and instead of reserving benefices arbitrarily, he 
obtained the positive right of collation during six alternate 
months of every year. Episcopal elections were freely re- 
stored to the chapters, except in case of translation, when the 
pope still continued to nominate ; as he did also if any person, 
canonically unfit, were presented to him for confirmation.' 
Such is the concordat of AschaiFenburg, by which the catholic 
principalities of the empire have always been governed, 
though reluctantly acquiescing in its disadvantageous provis- 
ions. Rome, for the remainder of the fifteenth century, not 
satisfied with the terms she had imposed, is said to have con- 
« tinually encroached upon the right of election.* But she 
purchased too dearly her triumph over the weakness of 
Frederic III., and the Hundred Grievances of Germany, 
presented to Adrian VI. by the diet of Nuremberg in 1522, 

treason as well as felony. Wilkins, Con- Borne wonld answer, If the annates 

cilia, t. iii. p. 683 ; Collier, p. 678. This, were but sufficient for the pope's main- 

however, being an illegal grant, took no tenance at that time, what must they be 

effect, at least after his death. now ? 

1 Lenfant, t. ii. p. 428; Schmidt, t. v * Schmidt, p. 98 ; JEneas SyMus, Epist. 
p. 181. 869 and 871 ; and De Moribus German- 
3 Schmidt, t. y. p. 221 ; Len&nt. orum, p. 1041, 1061. Several little dis- 
8 Schmidt, t. T. p. 250 ; t. vi. p. 94, putes with the pope indicate the spirit 
&c. He ODserres that there is three that was fermenting in Germany through- 
times as much money at present as in out the fifteenth century. But this is 
the fifteenth century : if therefore the the proper subject of a more detailed 
annates are now felt as a burden, what ecclesiastical history, and should form an 
must they have been ? p. 118. To this introduotdon to that of the Befonnation. 
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manifested the working of a long-treasured resentment, that 
had made straight the path before the Saxon reformer. 

I have abeady taken notice that the Castilian church was 
in the first ages of that monarchj oearlj inde- 
pendent of Eome. But after many gradual en- ciJSSuaenta 
croachments the code of laws promulgated by ^*'?5"'*'*^ ®^ 
Alfonso X. had incorporated a great part of the 
decretals, and thus given the papal jurisprudence an author- 
ity which it nowhere else possessed in national tribunals.* 
That richly endowed hierarchy was a tempting spoil. The 
popes filled up its benefices by means of expectatives and 
reserves with their own Italian dependents. We find the 
cortes of Palencia in 1388 complaining that strangers are 
beneficed in Castile, through which the churches ai'e ill sup- 
plied, and native scholars cannot be provided, and requesting 
the king to take such measures in relation to this as the 
kings of France, Aragon, and Navarre, who do not permit 
any but natives to hold benefices in their kingdoms. The 
king answered to this petition that he would use his en- 
deavors to that end.^ And this is expressed with greater 
warmth by a cortes of 1473, who declare it to be the custom 
of all Christian nations that foreigners should not be pro- 
moted to benefices, urging the discouragement of native 
learning, the decay of charity, the bad performance of relig- 
ious rites, and other evils arising from the non-residence of 
beneficed priests, and request the king to notify to the court 
of Eome that no expectative or provision in favor of foreign- 
ers can be received in fiiture.* This petition seems to have 
passed into a law ; but I am ignorant of the consequences. 
Spain certainly took an active part in restraining the abuses 
of pontifical authority at the councils of Constance and 
Basle ; to which I might add the name of Trent, if that as- 
sembly were not beyond my province. 

France, dissatisfied with the abortive termination of her 
exertions during the schism, rejected the concor- q^^^^ ^^ 
dat offered by Martin V., which held out but a papal au- 
promise of imperfect reiformation.* She suffered ftSmw.*" 
in consequence the papal exactions for some years, 
till the decrees of the council of Basle prompted her to more 

1 Marina, Ensayo EOstorico-Oritioo, o. > Teoria de las Cortes, t. ii. p. 8M| 

820, &c. Mariana, Hist. Hlspan. 1. xix. o. 1. 

> Id. Teoria de las Cortes, t. ill. p. 126. * VUIarat, t. zr. p. 126. 
VOL. n. 16 
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▼igorous efforts for independence, and Charles VU. enacted 
the famous Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges.^ This has been 
deemed a sort of Magna Charta of the Gallican church ; for 
though the law was speedily abrogated, its principle has re- 
mained fixed as the basis of ecclesiastical liberties. By the 
Pragmatic Sanction a general council was declared superior 
to the pope ; elections of bishops were made free from all 
control; mandats or grants in expectancy, and reservations 
of benefices, were taken away ; first fruits were abolished. 
This defalcation of wealth, which had now become dearer 
than power, could not be patiently borne at Bome. Pius II., 
the same ^neas Sylvius who had sold himself to oppose the 
council of Basle, in whose service he had been originally dis- 
tinguished, used every endeavor to procure the repeal of this 
ordinance. With Charles VII. he had no success; but Louis 
XI., partly out of blind hatred to his father^s memory, partly 
from a delusive expectation that the pope would support the 
Angevin faction in Naples, repealed the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion.^ This may be added to other proofs that Louis XI., 
even according to the measures of worldly wisdom, was not a 
wise politician. His people judged from better feelings ; the 
parliament of Paris constantly refused to enregister the rev- 
ocation of that favorite law, and it continued in many re- 
spects to be acted upon until the reign of Francis I.^ At the 
States Greneral of Tours, in 1484^ l£e inferior clergy, second- 
ed by the two other orders, earnestly requested that the 
Pragmatic Sanction might be confirmed; but the prelates 
were timid or corrupt, and the regent Anne was unwilling to 
risk a quarrel with the Holy See.^ This unsettled state con- 
tinued, the Pragmatic Sanction neither quite enforced nor 
quite repealed, till Francis L, having acconmiodated the 
differences of his predecessor with Bome, agreed upon a final 
concordat with Leo X., the treaty that subsisted for almost 
three centuries between the papacy and the kingdom of 
France.' Instead of capitular election or papal provision, a 
new method was devised for filling the vacancies of episcopal 
sees. The king was to nominate a fit person, whom the 

1 Idem, p. 268; Hist, dn Droit Pnblio > Oftrnier, t. xri. p. 482; t. xrii. p. 

Seel«t. Fnn^ois, t. iL p. 284; Fleoiy, 222 et alibi. GreTier, t. iy. p. 818 et 

Institutions au Droit; Crevier, t. iy. p. alibi. 

100 ; Pasquier, Reoherohes de la France, * Gamier, t. zix. p. 216 and 821. 

LIU. o. 27. •Gamier, t. zziil. p. 151; Hist, da 

<ViUaret, and Gamier, t, xri.; Om- Droit Publio Ecclte. Fr. t. ii. p. 2tt; 

▼iir, t. iy. p. 266, 274. Fleuy. Institations an Droit, t. i. p. 103; 
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pope was to collate. The one obtained an essential patron- 
age, the other preserved his theoretical supremacy. Annates 
were restored to the pope ; a concession of great importance. 
He gave up his indefinite prerogative of reserving benefices, 
and received only a small stipulated patronage. This con- 
vention met with strenuous opposition in France ; the parlia- 
ment of Paris yielded only to force ; the university hardly 
stopped short of sedition; the zealous Crallicans have ever 
since deplored it, as a fatal wound to their liberties. There 
is much exaggeration in this, as ^ as the relation of the 
Grallican church to Rome is concerned ; but the royal nomina- 
tion to bishoprics impaired of course the independence of the 
hierarchy. Whether this prerogative of the crown were 
upon the whole beneficial to France, is a problem that I can- 
not affect to solve ; in this country there seems little doubt 
that capitular elections, which the statute of Henry YIII. has 
reduced to a name, would long since have degenerated into 
the corruption of close boroughs ; but the circumstances of 
the Gallican establishment may not have been entirely simi- 
lar, and the question opens a variety of considerations that 
do not belong to my present subject 

From the principles established during the schism, and in 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, arose the far- i^^^rties of 
famed liberties of the Gallican church, which hon- the Q&uican 
orably distinguished her from other members of ®^^*^^- 
the Roman communion. These have been referred by French 
writers to a much earlier era ; but except so far as that country 
participated in the ancient ecclesiastical independence of aU 
Europe, before the papal encroachments had subverted it, I 
do not see that they can be properly traced above the 
fifteenth century. Nor had they acquired even at the expi- 
ration of that age the precision and consistency which was 
given in later times by the constant spirit of the parliaments 
and universities, as well as by the best ecclesiastical authors, 
with little assistance from the crown, which, except in a few 
periods of disagreement with Rome, has rather been disposed 
to restrain the more zealous GaUicans. These liberties, 
therefore, do not strictiy fall within my limits ; and it will be 
sufficient to observe that they depended upon two maxims : 
one, that the pope does not possess any direct or indirect 
temporal authority ; the other, that his spiritual jurisdiction 
can only be exercised in conformity with such parts of the 
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canon law as are received bj the kingdom of France. 
Hence the Grallican church rejected a great part of the Sext 
and Clementines, and paid Uttle regard to modem papal 
bulls, which in fact obtained validity only by the king's ap- 
probation.^ 
The pontifical usurpations which were thus restrained, af- 
fected, at least in their direct operation, rather the 
STjoris-*^' church than the state ; and temporal governments 
<^«n re- would only have been half emancipated, if their 
national hierarchies had preserved their enormous 
jurisdiction." England, in this also, began the work, and 
had made a considerable progress, while the mistaken piety 
or policy of Louis IX. and his successors had laid France 
open to vast encroachments. The first method adopted in 
order to check them was rude enough ; by seizing the bishop's 
effects when he exceeded his jurisdiction.' This jurisdiction, 
according to the construction of churchmen, became perpetu- 
ally larger : even the reforming council of Constance give an 
enumeration of ecclesiastical causes far beyond the limits 
acknowledged in England, or perhaps in France.* But the 
parliament of Paris, instituted in 1304, gradually estab- 
lished a paramount authority over ecclesiastical as well as 
civil tribunals. Their progress was indeed very slow. At a 
famous assembly in 1329, before Philip of VaJois, his advo- 
cate-general, Peter de Cugnieres, pronounced a long harangue 

• 

i Eleury, Institutions an Droit, t. ii. p. sublimitu sacerdotom , qo&nto et de ngjt' 

226, kc.y and IHscours sor lea libert^s de bus illi in dirino reddituri sunt examine 

p^Use Oallicane. The last editors of rationem : et ideo scire debet r^^ celsl- 

this dissertation go tax beyond Fleury, tudo ex illorum tos dependere judicio, 

and perhaps reach the utmost point in non illos ad yestram dirigi posse Tolun- 

limiting the papal authority which a tatem. Willdns, Concilia, t. ii. p. 668. 

sincere member of that communion can TBis amazing impudence towards such a 

attain. See notes, p. 417 and 446. prince as Edward did not succeed ; but it 

s It ought always to be remembered u interesting to follow the track of the 

that eccUsuistiecU^ and not merely papcd^ star which was now rather receding, 

encroachments are what civil goyem- thoi^h stiU fierce, 

ments and the laity in general hare had ' De Marca, Be Ooncordantift, 1. ir. o.' 

to resist; a point which some very IS. 

Bsalous opposers of Rome have been ^ De Marca, De Ooncordanti&, 1. It. 

willing to keep out of sight. The latter o. 15; Lenfknt, Cone, de Constance, t. ii. 

arose out of the former, and perhaps were p. ^. De Ifarca, 1. iy. c. 15, giyes of 

in some respects less ot^jectionable. But passages fh>m one Durandus about 1809, 

the true enemy is what are called High- complaining that the lay judges inyadea 

ehurch principles; be they maintained ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and reckoning 

bj a pope, a bishop, or a presbyter, the cases sucject to the latter, under 

llius archbishop Stranbrd writes to Ed- which he includes feudal and criminal 

ward ni. : Duo sunt, quibus princi- causes in some circumstances, and aim 

paliter r^tur mundus, sacra pontiflcalls those in which the temporal judgef ara 

auctoritas, et r^;alis ordinata potestas : in doubt ; si quid ambiguum mter Judl- 

In quibus est pondus tanto grayius et ces sseculares oriatur. 
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i^ainst the excesses of spiritual jurisdiction. This is a 
carious illustration of that branch of legal and ecclesiastical 
history. It was answered at large by some bishops, and the 
king did not venture to take any active measures at that time.* 
Several regulations were, however, made in the fourteenth 
century, which 'took away the ecclesiastical cognizance of 
adultery, of the execution of testaments, and other causes 
which had been claimed by the clergy.^ Their immunity in 
oHiminal matters was straitened by tiie introduction of privi- 
ledged cases, to which it did not extend ; such as treason, 
murder, robbery, and other heinous offences.* The parlia- 
ment began to exercise a judicial control over episcopal 
courts. It was not, however, till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, according to the best writers, that it devised 
its famous form of procedure, the "appeal because of abuse." * 
This, in the course of time, and through the decline of eccle- 
siastical power, not only proved an effectual barrier against 
encroachments of spiritual jurisdiction, but drew back again 
to the lay court the greater part of those causes which by 
prescription, and indeed by law, had appertained to a different 
cognizance. Thus testamentary, and even, in a great degree, 
matrimonial causes were decided by the parliament ; and in 
many other matters ttat body, being the judge of its own 
competence, narrowed, by means of the append because of 
abuse, the boundaries of the opposite jurisdiction.* This 
remedial process appears to have been more extensively ap- 
plied than our English writ of prohibition. The latter merely 
restrains the interference of the ecclesiastical courts in matters 
which the law has not committed to them. But the parliar 
ment of Paris considered itself, I apprehend, as conservator 
of the liberties and discipline of the Gallican church ; and 
interposed the appeal because of abuse, whenever the spir- 
itual court, even in its proper province, transgressed the 
canonical rules by which it ought to be governed.® 

1 Vellj, t. Till. p. 284 ; Vleary, Insti- cage, which till lately was shown in the 

toUoDs. t. ii. p. 12 ; Hist, dn Droit Eccles. castle of Loches. 

Franc, t. U. p. 86. * Pasquier, I. iii. o. 88,* Hist, da Droit 

> Villaret, t.^xi. p. 182. Eccles. Francois, t. ii. p. 110; Fleury, 

> Fleury. Institutions an Droit, t. ii. p. Institutions au Droit £ccI6s Francois, t. 
188. In the famous ease of Balue, a ii. p. 221 ; De Marca, De Concordantift 
bishop and cardinal, wTiom Louis XI. de- Sacerdotii et Imperii, 1. ir. o. 19. The 
tected in a treasonaltle intrigue, it was last author seems to carry it rather 
contended by the king that he had a right higher. 

to punish him capitally. Du Clos, Vie ^ Fleury, Institutions, t. ii. p. 42. &o. 

de Louis XI. t. i. p. 422 ; 0amier« Hist. * De Marca, De Concordanti&, 1. it. e. 

de France, t. xrii. p. 880. Balue was 9 ; Fleury, t. ii. p. 224. In Spain, even 

eooflned for many years in a small iron now, says De Marca, bishops or clerki 
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While the bishops of Rome were losmg their general in- 
Deciine of Auence over Europe, they did not gain more esti- 
papai infla- mation in Italy. It is indeed a problem of some 
^* difficulty, whether they derived any substantial ad- 
vantage from their temporal principality. For the last three 
centuries it has certainly been conducive to the maintenance 
of their spiritual supremacy, which, in the complicated re- 
lations of policy, might have been endangered by their 
becoming the subjects of any particular sovereign. But I 
doubt whether their real authority over Christendom in the 
middle ages was not better preserved by a state of nominal 
dependence upon the empire, without much effective control 
on one side, or many temptations to worldly ambition on the 
other. That covetousness of temporal sway which, having 
long prompted their measures of usurpation and forgery, 
seemed, from the time of Innocent III. and Nicholas III., to 
reap its gratification, impaired the more essential parts of the 
papal authority. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the popes degraded their character by too much anxiety about 
the politics of Italy. The veil woven by religious awe was 
rent asunder, and the features of ordinary ambition appeared 
without disguise. For it was no longer that magnificent and 
original system of spiritual power which made Gregory VII., 
even in exile, a rival of the emperor, which held forth re^ 
dress where the law could not protect, and punishment where 
it could not chastise, which fell in sometimes with supersti- 
tious feeling, and sometimes with political interest. Many 
might believe that the pope could depose a schismatic princei 
who were disgusted at his attacking an unoffending neighbor. 
As the cupidity of the clergy in regard to worldly estate had 
lowered their character everywhere, so the similar conduct of 
their head undermined the respect felt for him in Italy. The 
censures of the church, those excommunications and inter- 
dicts which had made Europe tremble, became gradually des- 
picable as well as odious when they were lavished in every 
squabble for territory which the pope was pleased to make 
his own.* Even the crusades, which had already been tried 

not obeying royal mandates that inhiUt lay down the gOTemment within a month, 

the excesses of ecclesiastical courts are Muratori ad ann. A ourions style tot the 

ocpelled from the kingdom and deprired pope to adopt towards a free city ! Sbc 

of the lights of dunizenship. years before the Venetians had been in* 

1 In \2sO Pisa was put under an inter- terdicted because they would not allow 

diet for haying conferred the signiory their galleys to be hired by the king of 

on the count of Montefeltro ; and he was Naples. But it would be almost •adletf 

ordered, on pain of excommunication, to to quote every instance. 
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against the heretics of Languedoc, were now preached against 
all who espoused a different party from the Roman see in the 
quarrels of Italy. Such were those directed at Frederic IL, 
at Manfred, and at Matteo Yisconti, accompanied by the 
usual bribery, indulgences, and remission of sins. The papal 
interdicts of the fourteenth century wore a different complex- 
ion from those of former times. Though tremendous to 
the imagination, they had hitherto been confined to spiritual 
effects, or to such as were connected with religion, as the 
prohibition of marriage and sepulture. But Clement Y., on 
account of an attack made by the Venetians upon Ferrara 
in 1309, proclaimed the whole people infamous, and incapa- 
ble for three generations of any office, their goods, in every 
part of the world, subject to confiscation, and every Venetian, 
wherever he might be found, liable to be reduced into slav^ 
ry.^ A bull in the same terms was published by Gregory 
XI. in 1376 against the Florentines. 

From the termination of the schism, as the popes found 
their ambition thwarted beyond the Alps, it was diverted 
more and more towards sdiemes of temporal sovereignty. 
In these we do not perceive that consistent policy which 
remarkably actuated their conduct as supreme heads of the 
church. Men generally advanced in years, and bom of noble 
Italian families, made the papacy subservient to the elevation 
of their kindred, or to the interests of a local fisiction. For 
such ends they mingled in the dark conspiradea of that bad age, 
distinguished only by the more scandalous turpitude of their 
vices from the petty tyrants and intriguers with whom they 
were engaged. In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when all ^vorable prejudices were worn away, those who 
occupied the most conspicuous station in Europe disgraced 
their name by more notorious profligacy than could be paral- 
leled in the darkest age that had preceded ; and at the mo- 
ment beyond which this work is not carried, *the invasion of 
Italy by Charles VIII., I must leave the pontifical throne in 
the possession of Alexander VI. 

It has been my object in the present chapter to bring 
within the compass of a few hours' perusal the substance of 
a great and interesting branch of history ; not certainly with 
such extensive reach of learning as the subject might require, 

> Moratoil. ^ 
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but from sources of unquestioned credibility. Unconscioua 
of any partialities that could give an oblique bias to my 
mind, I have not been very solicitous to avoid oiFence where 
offence is so easily taken. Yet there is one misinterpreta- 
tion of my meaning which I would gladly obviate. I have 
not designed, in exhibiting without disguise the usurpations 
of Rome during the middle ages, to furnish materials for 
unjust prejudice or unfounded distrust It is an advan 
tageous circumstance for the philosophical inquirer into the 
history of ecclesiastical dominion, that, as it spreads itself 
over the vast extent of fifteen centuries, the dependence of 
events upon general causes, rather than on transitory combi 
nations or the character of individuals, is made more evident, 
and the future more probably foretold from a consideration 
of the past, than we are apt to find in political history. Fivei 
centuries have now elapsed, during every one of which the 
authority of the Boman see has successively declined. Slowly 
and silently receding from their claims to temporal power, 
the pontiffs hardly protect their dilapidated citadel from the 
revolutionary concussions of modem times, the rapacity of 
governments, and the growing averseness to ecclesiastical 
infiuence. But if, thus bearded by unmannerly and threat- 
ening innovation, they should occasionally forget that cautious 
policy which necessity has prescribed, if they should attempt 
(an unavailing expedient !) to revive institutions which can 
be no longer operative, or principles that have died away, 
their defensive efforts will not be unnatural, nor ought to 
excite either indignation or alarm. A calm, comprehensive 
study of ecclesiastical history, not in such scraps and frag- 
ments as the ordinary partisans of our ephemeral literature 
obtrude upon us, is perhaps the best antidote to extravagant 
apprehensions. Those who know what Rome has once been 
are best able to appreciate what she is ; those who have seen 
the thunderbolt in the hands of the Gregories and the Inno- 
cents will hardly be intimidated at the sallies of decrepitude 
the impotent dart of Piiam amidst the crackling ruins of 
Troy.i 

S It Is again to be remembered that this paragn^h was written ia 1818. 
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Note L Page 142. 

This grant is recorded in two charters differing materiallj 
from each other ; the first transcribed in Ingulfus's History 
of Croyland, and dated at Winchester on the Nones of No- 
vember, 855; the second extant in two chartularies, and 
bearing date at Wilton, April 22, 854. This is marked by 
Mr. Kemble as spurious (Codex Ang.-Sax. Diplom. ii. 52) ; 
and the authority of Ingulfs is not sufficient to support the 
first The fact, however, that Ethelwolf made some great 
and general donation to ilie church rests on the authority of 
Asser, whom later writers have principaUy copied. His 
words are, — " Eodem quoque anno [855] Adelwolfus vener- 
abUis, rex Occidentalium Saxonum, decimam totius regni sui 
partem ab omni regali servitio et tributo liberavit^ et in sem^ 
piterno grafio in cruce Christi, pro redemptione animas suad 
et antecessorum suorum, Uni et Trino Deo immolavit" 
(Gale, XV. Script iii. 156.) 

It is really difficult to infer anything from such a passage ; 
but whatever the writer may have meant, or whatever truth 
there may be in his story, it seems impossible to strain his 
words into a grant of tithes. The charter in Ingulfus rather 
leads to suppose, but that in the Codex Diplomaticus deci- 
sively proves, that the grant conveyed a tenth part of the 
land, and not of its produce. Sir F. Palgrave, by quoting 
only the latter charter, renders Selden's Hypothesis, that the 
general right to tithes dates from this concession of Ethel- 
wolf, even more untenable than it is. Certainly the charter 
copied by Ingulfus, which Sir F. Palgrave passes in silence, 
does grant <' decimam partem bonorum ;" tlutt is, I presume, 
of chattels, which, as far as it goes, implies a tithe ; while the 
words applicable to land are so obscure and apparently cor- 
rupt, that Selden might be warranted in giving them the 
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like construction. Both charters probably are spurious ; but 
there may have been an extensive grant to the church, not 
only of immunity from the trinoda necessitas, which they 
express, but of actual possessions. Since, however, it must 
have been impracticable to endow the church with a tenth 
part of appropriated lands, it might possibly be conjectured 
that she took a tenth part of the produce, either as a compo- 
sition, or until means should be found of putting her in 
possession* of the soil. And although, according to the no- 
tions of those times, the actual property might be more 
desirable, it is plain to us that a tithe of the produce was 
of much greater value than the same proportion of the land 
itselfi 

Note IL Page 153. 

Two living writers of the Roman Catholic communion, Dr. 
Milner, in his History of Winchester, and Dr. Lingard, in 
his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, contend that 
Elgiva, whom some protestant historians are willing to repre- 
sent as the queen of Edwy, was but his mistress ; and seem 
inclined to justify the conduct of Odo and Dunstan towards 
this unfortuilate couple. They are unquestionably so fer 
right, that few, if any, of those writers who have been quoted 
as authorities in respect of this story speak of the lady as a 
queen or lawful wife. I must therefore strongly reprobate the 
conduct of Dr. Henry, who, calling Elgiva queen, and assert- 
ing that she was married, refers, at the bottom of his page, 
to William of Malmsbury and other chroniclers, who give a 
totally opposite account ; especially as he does not intimate, 
by a single expression, that the nature of her connection with 
the king was equivocal. Such a practice, when it proceeds, 
as I fear it did in this instance, not from oversight, but from 
prejudice, is a glaring violation of historical integrity, and 
tends to render the use of references, that great improvement 
of modem history, a sort of fraud upon the reader. The 
subject, since the first publication of these volumes, has been 
discussed by Dr. Lingard in his histories both of England 
and of the Anglo-Saxon Church, by the Edinburgh reviewer 
of that history, vol. xlii. (Mr. Allen), and by other late 
^ters. Mr. Allen has also given a short dissertation on 
the subject, in the second edition of his Inquiry into the 
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Bojal Prerogative, posthumously published. .It must ever 
be impossible, unless unknown documents are brought to 
light, to clear up all the facts of this litigated story. But 
though some protestant writers, as I have said, in maintain- 
ing the matrimonial connection of Edwy and Elgiva, quote 
authorities who give a different color to it, there is a pre- 
sumption of the marriage from a passage of the Saxon 
Chronicle, A.D. 958 (wanting in Gibson's edition, but dis- 
covered by Mr. Turner, and now restored to its place by Mr. 
Petrie), which distinctly says that archbishop Odo separated 
Edwy the king and Elgiva because they were too nearly 
related. It is therefore highly probable that she was queen, 
though Dr. Lingard seems to hesitate. This passage was 
written as early as any other which we have on the subjecti 
and in a more placid and truthful tone. 

The royalty, however, of Elgiva will be out of all pos- 
sible doubt, if we can depend on a document, being a refer- 
ence to a charter, in the Cotton library (Claudius, B. vi.), 
wherein she appears as a witness. Turner says of this,^ 
"Had the charter even been forged, the monks would have 
taken care that the names appended were correct" This 
Dr. Lingard inexcusably calls "confessing that the instru- 
ment is of very doubtful authenticity." 

The Edinburgh reviewer, who had seen the manuscript, 
believes it genuine, and gives an account of it Mr. Kemble 
has printed it without mark of spuriousness. (Cod. Diplom* 
vol. V. p. 378.) In this document we have the names of 
JElfgifu^ the king's wife, and of -ZEthelgifu, the king's wife's 
mother. The signatures are merely recited, so that the 
document itself cannot be properly styled a charter ; but we 
are only concerned with the testimony it bears to the exist- 
ence of the queen Elgiva and her mother. 

If this charter, thus recited, is established, we advance a 
step, so as to prove the existence of a mother and daughter, 
bearing nearly the same names, and such names as appar- 
ently imply royal blood, the latter being married to Edwy. 
This would tend to corroborate the coronation story, divesting 
it of the gross exaggerations of the monkish biographers and 
their followers. It might be supposed that the young king, 
little more than a boy, retired from the drunken revelry of 
his courtiers to converse, and perhaps romp, with his cousin 
and her mother; that Dunstan audaciously broke in upon 
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him, and forced him hack to the hanquet ; that hoth he and 
the ladies resented this insolence as it deserved, and drove the 
monk into exile ; and that the marriage took place. 

It is more difficult to deal with the story originally related 
hy the biographer of Odo, that after his marriage Edwy 
carried off a woman with whom he lived, and whom Odo 
seized and sent out of the kingdom. This lady is called by 
Eadmer una de praescriptis mulieribus ; whence Dr. Lingard 
assumes her to have been Ethelgiva, the queen's mother. 
This was in his History of England (i. 517) ; but in the 
second edition of the Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
he is far less confident than either in the first edition of that 
work or in his History. In &ct, he plainly confesses that 
nothing can be clearly made out beyond the circumstances of 
the coronation. 

Although the writers before the conquest do not bear 
witness to the cruelties exercised on some woman connected 
with the king, either as queen or mistress, at Gloucester, yet 
the subsequent authorities of Eadmer, Osbern, and Malms- 
bury may lead us to believe that there was truth in the main 
facts, though we cannot be certain that the person so treated 
was the queen Elgiva. If indeed their accounts are accurate, 
it seems at first that they do not agree with their predeces- 
sors ; for they represent the lady as being in the king's com- 
pany up to his flight from the insurgents : — " Regem cum 
adultera fiigitantem persequi non desistunt." But though we 
read in the Saxon Chronicle that Odo divorced Edwy and 
Elgiva, we are not sure that they submitted to the sentence. 
It is therefore possible that she was with him in this disas- 
trous flight, and, having fallen into the hands of the pursuers, 
was put to death at Gloucester. True it is that her prox- 
imity of blood to the king would not warrant Osbern to call 
her aduUera; but bad names cost nothing. Malmsbury's 
words look more like it, if we might supply something, 
" proxime cognatam invadens uxorem [cujusdam ?] ejus forma 
deperibat ; " but as they stand in his text, they defy my scanty 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. On the whole, however, no 
rehance is to be placed on very passionate and late authori- 
ties. What is manifest alone is, that a young king was per- 
secuted and dethroned by the insolence of monkery exciting 
a superstitious people against him. 
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Note m. Page 153. 

I AM induced, bj further study, to modify what is said in 
the text with respect to the well-known passagd^ in Irenaeus 
and Cjprian. The former assigns, indeed, a considerable 
weight to the Ohurch of Rome, simply as testimony to apos- 
tolical teaching ; but this is plainly not limited to ^q bishop 
of that city, nor is he personally mentioned. It is therefore 
an argument, and no slight one, against the pretended su- 
premacy rather than the contrary. 

The authority of Cyprian is not, perhaps, much more to 
the purpose. For the only words in his treatise De Unitate 
Ecclesiae which assert any authority in the chair of St Peter, 
or indeed connect Rome with Peter at all, are interpolations, 
not found in the best manuscripts or in the oldest editions. 
They are printed within brackets m the best modem ones. 
(See James on Corruptions of Scripture in the Church of 
Rome, 1612.) True it is, however, that, in his Epistle to 
Cornelius bishop of Rome, Cyprian speaks of " Petri cathe- 
dram, atque ecclesiam principalem unde unitas sacerdotalis 
exorta est" (Epist lix. in edit. Lip. 1838 ; Iv. in Baluze 
and others.) And in another he exhorts Stephen, successor 
of Cornelius, to write a letter to the bishops of Gaul, that 
they should depose Marcian of Aries for adhering to the No- 
yatian heresy. (Epist Ixviii. or Ixvii.) This is said to be 
found in very few manuscripts. Yet it seems too long, and 
not sufficiently to the purpose, for a popish forgery. All 
bishops of the catholic church assumed a right of interference 
with each other by admonition ; and it is not entirely clear 
irovcL the language that Cyprian meant anything more authori- 
tative ; though I incline, on the whole, to believe that, when 
on good tenns with the see of Rome, he recognized in her a 
kind of primacy derived from that of St Peter. 

The case, nevertheless, became very different when she 
was no longer of his mind. In a nice question which arose, 
during the pontificate of this very Stephen, as to the re- 
baptism of those to whom the rite had been administered by 
heretics, the bishop of Rome took the negative side; while 
Cyprian, with the utmost vehemence, maintained the contrary. 
Then we find no more honeyed phrases about the principal 
church and the succession to Peter, but a very different style : 
^ Cur in tantum Stephani, &atris nostri, obstinatio dura pro* 
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rupit ? " (Epist Ixxiv.) And a correspondent of Cyprian, 
doubtless a bishop, Firmilianus by name, uses more violent 
language: — "Audacia et insolentia ejus-^-aperta et mani- 
festa Stephani stultitia — de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur, et 
se successionem Petri tenere contendit." (Epist. Ixxv.) Cy- 
prian proceeded to summon a council of the Afi:ican bishops, 
who met, seventy-eight in number, at Carthage. They all 
agreed to condemn heretical baptism as absolutely invalid. 
Cyprian addressed them, requesting that they would use full 
liberty, not without a manifest reflection on the pretensions of 
Rome : — " Neque enim quisquam nostrum episcopum se esse 
episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi 
necessitatem collegas suos adigit, quando habeat omnis epis- 
copus pro licentia libertatis et potestatis suse arbitrium pro- 
prium, tamque judicari ab alio non possit, quam nee ipse 
potest alterum judicare." We have here an allusion to what 
Tertullian had called horrendavox, "episcopus episcoporum;" 
manifestly intimating that the see of Rome had begun to 
assert a superiority and right of control, by the beginning of 
the third century, but at the same time that it was not gener- 
ally endured. Probably the notion of their superior author- 
ity, as witnesses of the &ith, grew up in the Church of 
Rome very early 5 and when Victor, towards the end of the 
second century, exconmiunicated the churches of Asia for a 
difference as to the time of keeping Easter, we see the ger- 
(nination of that usurpation, that tyranny, that uncharitable- 
aess, which reached its culminating point in the centre of the 
mediaBval period. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOBY OP ENGLAIO). 



PART I. 



The Anglo-Saxon Constitution— Sketch of Anglo-Saxon ffistoxy — Succession to 
the Crown — Orders of Men — Thanes and Ceorls — Witenagemot — Judicial 
System— Division into Hundreds — County Court— Trial by Jury — Its An- 
tiquity investigated — Law of Frank-Pledge — Its several Stages — Question of 
Feudal Tenures before the Conquest. 

No unbiassed observer, who derives pleasure from the wel- 
fare of his species, can fail to consider the long and uninter- 
ruptedly incfeasmg prosperity of England as the most beau- 
tiful phenomenon in the history of mankind. Climates more 
propitious may impart more largely the mere enjoyments of 
existence; but in no other region have the benefits that 
political institutions can confer been difi^sed over so extend- 
ed a population ; nor have any people so well reconciled the 
discordant elements of wealth, order, and liberty. These ad- 
vantages are surely not owing to the soil of this island, nor to 
the latitude in which it is placed, but to the spirit of its laws, 
from which, through various means, the characteristic inde- 
pendence and industriousness of our nation have been de- 
rived. The constitution, therefore, of England must be to 
inquisitive men of all countries, far more to ourselves, an ob- 
ject of superior interest; distinguished especially, as it is, 
from all free governments of powerful nations which history 
has recorded, by its manifesting, after the lapse of several cen- 
turies, not merely no symptom of irretrievable decay, but a 
more expansive energy. Comparing long periods of time, 
it may be justly asserted that the administration of govern- 
ment has progressively become more equitable, and the privi- 
leges of the subject more secure ; and, though it would be both 
presumptuous and unwise to express an unlimited confidence 
as to the durability of liberties which owe their greatest 
security to the constant suspicion of the people, yet, if we calmly 
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reflect on the present aspect of this country, it will probably 
appear that whatever perils may threaten our constitution are 
raflier from circumstances altogether unconnected with it 
than from any intrinsic defects of its own. It will be the 
object of the ensuing chapter to trace the gradual formation 
of this system of government. Such an investigation, im- 
partially conducted, will detect errors diametrically opposite ; 
those intended to impose on the populace, which, on account 
of their palpable absurdity and the ill faith with which they 
are usually proposed, I have seldom thought it worth while 
directly to repel ; and those which better informed persons 
are apt to entertain, caught from transient reading and the 
misrepresentations of late historians, but easily refiited by 
the genuine testimony of ancient times. 

The seven very unequal kingdoms of the Saxon Heptar- 
Sketchof ^^7' formed successively out of the countries 
Anglo-Saxon wrested from the Britons, were origjnally inde- 
^^^^' pendent of each other. Several times, however, 
a powerful sovereign acquired a preponderating influence 
over his neighbors, marked perhaps by the payment of trib- 
ute. Seven are enumerated by Bede as having thus reigned 
over the whole of Britain ; an expression which must be very 
loosely interpreted.* Three kingdoms became at length pre- 
dominant — those of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. 
The first rendered tributary the small estates of the South- 
East, and the second that of the Eastern Angles. But Eg- 
bert king of Wessex not only incorporated with his own 
monarchy the dependent kingdoms of Kent and Essex, but 
obtained an acknowledgment of his superiority from Mercia 
and Northumberland ; the latter of which, though the most 
extensive of any Anglo-Saxon state, was too mudi weakened 
by its internal divisions to offer any resistance.^ Still, how- 
ever, the kingdoms of Mercia, East Anglia, and Northum- 
berland remained under their ancient line of sovereigns ; nor 
did either Egbert or his five immediate successors assume the 
title of any other crown than Wessex." 

The destruction of those minor states was reserved for a 
different enemy. About the end of the eighth century the 

1 [Nora I.] Bat his son Edwwd the Elder takes the 

2 Ghronicon Saxonionm, p. 70. title of Bex Anglonim on his ooins. VId. 
'Alfred denominates hlmsdf In his Numismata Anglo-Sajron. in HiokM'i 

will Occidentalium Saxonun rex; and Thesaurus, Tol. iL 
Asserius nerer gires him any other name. 
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northern pirates began to ravage the coast of England. 
Scandinavia exhibited in that age a very singular condition 
of society. Her population, continually redundant in those 
barren regions wluch gave it birth, was cast out in search of 
plunder upon the ocean. Those who loved riot rather than 
famine embarked in large armaments under chiefs of legiti- 
mate authority as well as approved valor. Such were the 
Sea-kings, renowned in the stories of the North : the younger 
branches, conmionly, of royal families, who inherited, as it 
were, the sea for their patrimony. Without any territory bu 
on the bosom of the waves, without any dweUing but their 
ships, these princely pirates were obeyed by numerous sub- 
jects, and intipaidated mighty nations.* Their invasions of 
England became continually more formidable : and, as their 
confidence increased, they began first to winter, and ultimate- 
ly to form permanent settlements in the country. By their 
command of the sea, it was easy for them to harass every 
part of an island presenting such an extent of coast as 
Britain ; the Saxons, after a brave resistance, gradually gave 
way, and were on the brink of the same servitude or exter- 
mination which their own arms had already brought upon 
the ancient possessors. 

From this imminent peril, after the three dependent king- 
doms, Mercia, Northumberland, and East Anglia, had been 
overwhelmed, it was the glory of Alfi-ed to rescue the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy. Nothmg less than the appearance of a 
hero so undesponding, so enterprising, and so just, could 
have prevented the entire conquest" of England. Yet he 
never subdued the Danes, nor became master of the whole 
kingdom. The Thames, the Lea, the Ouse, and the Roman 
road called Watling Street, determined the limits of Alfred's 
dominion.^ To the north-east of this boundary were spread 
the invaders, still denominated the armies of East Anglia 
and Northumberland;' a name terribly expressive of foreign 
conquerors, who retained their warlike confederacy, without 
melting into the mass of their subject population. Three 
able and active sovereigns, Edward, Athelstan, and Edmund 
the successors of Alfired, pursued the course of victory, and 

iFor these Vikings, or Sea-kings, a almost eyery particular that can iUustrate 

new and interesting subject, I would our early annals will be found., 

refer to Mr. Turner's History of the * Wllkins, L^es Anglo-Saxon, p. 47 ; 

Anglo-Saxons, in whioh yaluable work Ohron. Saxon, p. 99. 
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not only rendered the English monarchy coextensive with 
the present limits of England, but asserted at least a supreme 
acy over the bordering nations.^ Yet even Edgar, the most 
powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings, did not venture to inter- 
fere with the legal customs of his Danish subjects.^ 

Under this prince, whose rare fortune as well as judicious 
conduct procured him the surname of Peaceable, the king- ' 
dom appears to have reached its zenith of prosperity. But 
his premature death changed the scene. The minority and 
feeble character of EtheCed IT. provoked fresh incursions 
of our enemies beyond the 6erman Sea. A long series of 
disasters, and the inexplicable treason of those to whom the 
pubUc safety was intrusted, overthrew the Saxon line, and 
established Canute of Denmark upon the throne. 

The character of the Scandinavian nations was in some 
measure changed from what it had been during their first 
invasions. They had embraced the Christian faith ; they were 
oonsohdated into great kingdoms ; they had lost some of that 
predatoiy and ferocious spirit which a religion invented, as it 
seemed, for pirates had stimulated. Those, too, who had long 
been settled in England became gradually ipore assimilated 
to the natives, whose laws and kmguage were not radically 
different from their own. Hence ti^e accession of a Danish 
line of kings produced neither any evil nor any sensible 
change of polity. But the English still outnumbered their 
conquerors, and eagerly returned, when an opportunity ar- 
rived, to the ancient stock. Edward the Confessor, notwith- 
standing his Norman ^Etvorites, was endeared by the mildness 
of his character to the English nation, and subsequent mise- 
ries gave a kind of posthumous credit to a reign not eminent 
dther for good fortune or wise government. 

In a stage of civilization so little advanced as that of the 
Saeeeesionto Anglo-Saxons, and under circumstances of such 
theerown. inccssant peril, the fortunes of a nation chiefly de- 
pend upon the wisdom and valor of its sovereigns. No free 
people, therefore, would intrust their safety to blind chance, 
and permit an uniform observance of hei^editary succession 
to prevail against strong public expediency. Accordingly, 

1 [Nora n.1 It Mems now to h% ueertained, by tho 

s Wilkina, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 88. comparison of dialects, that the inhab- 

In lOM, after a lerolt of the Northum- itants from the Humber, or at least the 

Mans, Bdward the Oonibssor renewed Tyne, to the Vlrth of Forth, were ehie4j 

the laws of Oannte. Ohronlc. Saxon. Danes. 
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the Saxons, like most other European nations, while they 
limited the inheritance of the crown exclusively to one royal 
family, were not very scrupulous about its devolution upon the 
nearest heir. It is an unwarranted assertion of Carte, that 
the rule of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was " lineal agnatic 
succession, the blood of the second son having no right until 
the extinction of that of the eldest."^ Unquestionably the 
eldest son of the last king, being of full age, and not mani- 
festly incompetent, was his natural and probable successor ; 
nor is it perhaps certain that he always waited for an election 
to take upon himself the rights of sovereignty, although the 
ceremony of coronation, according to the ancient form, appears 
to imply its necessity. But the public security in those times 
was thought incompatible with a minor king ; and the artificial 
substitution of a regency, which stricter notions of hereditary 
right have introduced, had never occurred to so rude a people. 
Thus, not to mention those instances which the obscure times 
of the Heptarchy exhibit, Ethelred I., as some say, but cer- 
tainly Alfred, excluded the progeny of their elder brother from 
the throne.^ Alfred, in his testament, dilates upon his own 
title, which he builds upon a triple foundation, the will of his 
&ther, the compact of his brother Ethelred, and the consent 
of the West Saxon nobility.* A similar objection to the gov- 
ernment of an infant seems to have rendered Athelstan, not- 
withstanding his reputed illegitimacy, the public choice upon 
the death of Edward the Elder. Thus, too, the sons of Ed- 
mund I. were postponed to their uncle Edred, and, agiun, 
preferred to his issue. And happy might it have been fotf 
England if this exclusion of infants had always obtained. 
But upon the death of Edgar the royal family wanted some 
prince of mature years to prevent the crown from resting 
upon the head of a child ;^ and hence the minorities of Ed- 
vrard IL and Ethelred II. led to misfortunes which over- 
whelmed for a time both the house of Gerdic and the English 
nation. 

The Anglo-Saxon monarchy, during its earlier period, 

1 Vol. L p. 865. Blackstone has la- cousin; which he would be as tiie son 

bored to proye the same proposition ; of Ethelred. 

but liis knowledge of English liistorj was ' Spelman, Vita Alfredi, Appendix, 

rather superflcfau. * According to the historian of Ram- 

s Ghroidcon Saxon, p. 99. Hume says sey, a sort of interregnum took place on 

that Ethelwold, who attempted to raise Edgar^s'death ; liis son's birth not being 

an insurrection against Edward the thought sufficient to giye him a cleat 

Elder, was son of Ethelbert. The Saxon rig^t during inflmcy. 8 Gale, XV Script. 

Ohioniole only calls him the king's p. il8. 
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influenoe of ^eems to have suffered but little from that insubor- 
provincial diuation among the superior nobility which ended 
gorernors. ^^ dismembering the empire of Charlemagne. 
Such kings as Alfred and Athelstan were not likely to permit 
it. And the EngHsh counties, each under its own alderman, 
were not of a size to encourage the usurpations of their gov- 
ernors. But when the whole kingdom was subdued, there 
arose, unfortunately, a fashion of intrusting great provinces 
to the administration of a single earh Notwithstanding their 
union, Mercia, Northumberland, and East Anglia were re- 
garded in some degree as distinct parts of the monarchy. A 
difference of laws, though probably but slight, kept up this 
separation. Alfred governed Mercia by the hands of a no- 
bleman who had married his daughter Ethelfleda ; and that 
lady after her husband's death held the reins with a masculine 
energy till her own, when her brother Edward took the prov- 
ince into his immediate command.^ But from the era of 
Edward II.*s succession the provincial governors began to 
overpower the royal authority, as they had done upon the 
continent England under this prince was not far removed 
from the condition of France under Charles the Bald. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor the whole kingdom seems 
to have been divided among five earls,^ three of whom were 
Godwin and his sons Harold and Tostig. It cannot be won- 
dered at that the royal line \^as soon supplanted by the most 
powerful and popular of these leaders, a prince well worthy 
to have founded a new dynasty, if his eminent qualities had 
not yielded to those of a still more illustrious enemy. 

There were but two denominations of persons above the 
Diatribution ^^^^ ^^ servitude. Thanes and Ceorls ; the owners 
into thanes and the cultivators of land, or rather perhaps, as a 
and ceorls, ^aorc accurate distinction, the gentry and the infe- 
rior people. Among all the northern nations, as is well known, 
the weregild, or compensation for murder, was the standard 
measure of the gradations of society. In the Anglo-Saxon 
laws we find two ranks of freeholders ; the first, called Bang's 
Thanes, whose lives were valued at 1200 shillings ; the second 

I Ghronicon Saxon. emor of a county or proTince. After 

'The word earl (eorl) meant origi- the conquest it superseded altogether 

nally a man of noble birth, as opposed to the more ancient title. Selden's Titlei 

the ceorl. It was not a title of office till of Honor, toI. iii. p. 688 (edit. li^UdnsX 

the eleventh century, when it was used and Anglo-Saxon -vnitings jKunm. 
•■ qrnonymous to alderman, i'>r a goy- 
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of inferior degree, whose composition was hjilf that sunu' 
That of a ceod was 200 shillings. The nature of this distinc- 
tion between royal and lesser thanes is very obscure ; and I 
shall have something more to say of it presently. However, 
the thanes in general, or Anglo-Saxon gentry, must have been 
very numerous. *A law of Ethelred directs the sheriff to 
take twelve of the chief thanes in every hundred, as his 
assessors on the bench of justice.^ And from Domesday Book 
we may collect that they had formed a pretty large class, at 
least in some counties, under Edward the Confessor.' 

The composition for the life of a ceorl was, as has been 
said, 200 shillings. If this proportion to the value Condition of 
of a thane points out the subordination of ranks, **^® ^^^^' 
it certainly does not exhibit the lower freemen in a state of 
complete abasement. The ceorl was not bound, at least uni- 
versally, to the land which he cultivated ;* he was occasionally 
called upon to bear arms for the public safety ;* he was pro- 
tected against personal injuries, or trespasses on his land;* 
he was capable of property, and of the privileges which it 
conferred. If he came to possess five hydes of land (or about 
600 acres), with a church and mansion of his own, he was 
entitled to the name and rights of a thane.' And if by own- 
ing &ve hydes of land he became a thane, it is plain that he 
might possess a less quantity ^ithout reaching that rank. 
There were, therefore, ceprls \^th land of their own, and 
ceorls without land of their own ; ceorls who might commend 
themselves to what lord they pleased, and ceorls who could 
not quit the land on which they lived, owing various services 
to the lord of the manor, but aJways freemen, and capable of 
becoming gentlemen.' 

1 WUkins. p. 40, 48, 64, 72, 101. tion of all ceorls need not be snpposed to 

* Id. p. 117. have been the same ; and in the latter 

> Domesday Book having been com- period this can be shown to hare been 

piled by different sets of commissioners, snbject to much diversity, 

their language has sometimes varied in * hegiBa Inss, o. 61, itid. 

describing the same class of persons. * L^es Alflredi, c. 81, 35. 

The Uberi homines^ of whom we find con- 7 Leges Athelstani, ibid. p. 70, 71. 

tinnal mention in some counties, were 8 it is said in the Introduction to the 

perhi^M not different from the thaini^ Supplementary Records of Domesday, 

who occur in other places. But this which I quote firom Cooper's Account of 

subject is very obscure ; and a clear ap« Public Records (i. 228), that the word 

Srehension of the classes of society men- eommendatio is confined to the three 
ioned in Domesday seems at present counties in the second volume of Domes- 
unattainable, day, except that it occurs twice in the 
4 Leges Alfred!, c. 88, in Wilkins. Inquisltlo Eliensis fbr Cambridgeshire. 
This text is not unequivocal ; and I con- But, if this particular word does not oe- 
fess that a law of Ina (c. 89) has rather cur, we have the sense, in '' ire cum terra 
a oontnury appearance. But the condi- ubi Toluerit," or " qusBrere dominum 
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Some might be inclined to suspect that the ceorls were 
sliding more and more towards a state of servitude before the 
conquest.^ The natural tendency of such times of rapine, 
with the analogy of a similar change in France, leads to this 
conjecture. But there seems to be no proof of it ; and the pas- 
sages which recognize the capacity of a 6eorl to become a 
thane are found in the later period of Anglo-Saxon law. Nor 
can it be shown, as I apprehend, by any authority earlier than 
that of Glanyil, whose treatise was written about 1180, that 
the peasantry of England were reduced to that extreme de- 
basement which our law-books call villenage ; a condition 
which left them no civil rights with respect to their lord. 
For, by the laws of William the Conqueror, there was still a 
composition fixed for the murder of a villein or ceorl, the 
strongest proof of his being, as it was called, law- worthy, and 
possessing a rank, however subordinate, in political society. 
And this composition was due to his kindred, not to the lord.' 
Indeed, it seems positively declared in another passage that 
the cultivators, though bound to remain upon the land, were 
only subject to certain services.* Again, the treatise denomi- 
nated the Laws of Henry I., which, though not deserving 
that appellation, must be considered as a contemporary docu- 
ment, expressly mentions the twyhinder or villein as a freeman.* 
Nobody can doubt that the villani and hordarii of Domesday 
Book, who are always distinguished from the ser& of the de- 
mesne, were the ceorls of Anglo-Saxon law. And I presume 
that the socmen, who so frequently occur in that record, 
though far more in some counties than in others, were ceorls 
more fortunate than the rest, who by purchase had acquired 
freeholds, or by prescription and the indulgence of their lordf 
had obtained such a property in the outlands allotted to them 
that they could not be removed, and in many instances might 
dispose of them at pleasure. They are the root of a nobk 
plant, the free socage tenants, or English yeomanry, whose 
independence has stamped with peculiar features both oui 
constitution and our national character.^ 

Beneath the ceorls in political estimation were the con 

ubi Tolnerit," which meet our eyes per- thoee of hii predecessor Edward, ^0^ 

eta&lly in the first Tolume of Domesday, were already annexed to the s<^ p. 22»* 

le difference of phrases in this record ^ Wilkins. p. 221. 

must, in great measure, be attributed to 3 id. p. 225. 

that of the persons employed. * I'^pM, Henr. I. 3. 70 and 76, la 

I If the laws that bear the name of Wilkins. 

William are, as is generally supposed, s [Non in.] 
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quered natives of Britain. In a war so long and sritLiii 
BO obstinately maintained as that of the Britons n^tttes, 
against their invaders, it is natural to conclude that in a great 
part of the country die original inhabitants were almost ex- 
tirpated, and that the remainder were reduced into servitude. 
This, till lately, has been the concurrent opinion of our anti- 
quaries ; and, with some qualification, I do not see why it 
should not still be received.* In every kingdom of the con- 
tinent which was formed by the northern nations out of the 
Eoman empire, the Latin language preserved its superiority, 
and has much more been corrupted through ignorance and 
want of a standard, than intermingled with their original 
idiom. But our own language is, and has been from the 
earliest times after the Saxon conquest, essentially Teutonic, 
and of the most obvious affinity to those dialects which are 
spoken in Denmark and Lower Saxony. With such as are 
extravagant enough to controvert so evident a truth it is idle 
to contend ; and those who believe great part of our language 
to be borrowed from the Welsh may doubtless infer that great 
part of our population is derived from the same source.^ If 
we look through the subsisting Anglo-Saxon records, there is 
not very frequent mention of British subjects. But some 
undoubtedly there were in a state of freedom, and possessed 
of landed estate. A Welshman (that is, a Briton) who held 

1 [NoTK IV.] Of labor are designatod. On tiie eoft* 
s It is but just to mention a partial trary, the conquering race are apt to 
•xception, accordins to a considerable adopt these names from the conquered ; 
authority, to what nas been said in the and thus, after the lapse of twelve con- 
text as to the absence of British roots in turies and innumerable civil convulsions, 
the English language ; though it can but the principal words of the class descnrftMia 
slightly affect the general proposition, jet prevail in the language of our 
Mr. Kemble remarks the number of people, and partially in our Uteratnre. 
minute distinctions, in describing the Many, then, of the words ^^ch we sedE 
local features of a country, which abound in vain in the Anglo-Saxon dictionartei, 
in the Anglo-Saaon charters, and the diffl- are, in &ct, to be soi^ht in those of Uie 
enlties which occur in their explanation. Gymri, tnua whose practice they were 
One of these relates to the language it- adopted by the victonous Saxons, in all 
self. *' It cannot be doubtful that local parts of the country ; and tiiey are not 
names, and those devoted to distingniiah Anglo-Saxon, but Welsh (t. e. fbreiffn, 
the natural features of a country, possess Wylisc), ve^ frequently unmodified 
an inherent vitality, which even the ur- eiUier in meaning or pronunciation.** 
gency of conquest is frequently unable Prelhoe to Oodex Diplom. vol. iii. p. 16. 
to destroy. A race is rarely so entirely Though this bears intrinsic marks of 
removed as not to form an integral, al- probiubility, it is yet remarkable that, in 
thoughsubordinate, part of the new state along list of descriptive words which 
based upon its ruins; and in the case imm^iately follows, there are not six 
where the cultivator continues to be oc- for which Mr. Kemble suggests a Cam- 
cupied with the soil, a change of master brian root : and of these some, such ai 
will not necessarily lead to the abandon- eomfr, a ^iUey, belong to parts of Bng- 
ment of the names by which the land land where ttie Brituh ling kept Uutt 
Itself^ and the initnunents or r^'Qccnes ground. 
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five hydes was raised, like a ceorl, to the dignity of thane.* 
In the composition, however, for their lives, and consequently 
in their rank in society, they were inferior to the 
meanest Saxon freemen. The slaves, who were 
frequently the objects of legislation, rather for the purpose 
of ascertaining their punishment than of securing their rights, 
may be presumed, at least in early times, to have been part 
of the conquered Britons. For though his own crimes, or 
the tyranny of others, might possibly reduce a Saxon ceorl 
to this condition,^ it is inconceivable that the lowest of those 
who won England with their swords should in the establish- 
ment of the new kingdoms have been left destitute of per- 
sonal liberty. 

The great council by which an Anglo-Saxon king was 
The witen- guidcd in all the main acts of government bore the 
»8emofc- appellation of Witenagemot, or the assembly of 
the wise men. All their laws express the assent of this 
council ; and there are instances where grants made without 
its concurrence have been revoked. It was composed of 
prelates and abbots, of the aldermen of shires, and, as it is 
generally expressed, of the noble and wise men of the king- 
dom.' Whether the lesser thanes, or inferior proprietors of 
lands, were entitled to a place in the national council, as 
they certainly were in the shiregemot, or county-court, is not 
easily to be decided. Many writers have concluded, fW)m a 
passage in the History of Ely, that no one, however nobly 
bom, could sit in the witenagemot, so late at least as the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, -unless he possessed forty hydes of 
land, or about five thousand acres.^ But the passage in 
question does not unequivocally relate to the witenagemot ; 
and being vaguely worded by an ignorant monk, who perhaps 
had never gone beyond his fens, ought not to be assumed as 
an incontrovertible testimony. Certainly so very high a 
quahfication cannot be supposed to have been requisite in the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy ; nor do we find any collateral 
evidence to confirm the hypothesis. If, however, all the body 
of thanes or freeholders were admissible to the witenagemot, 
it is unlikely that the privilege should have been fully exer- 
cised. Very few, I believe, at present iiaagine that there 

1 L^ii In», p. 18; Leg. Atheist, p. 71. * Quoniam ille quadragiDta hydaroni 

* Leges InsB, o. 24. terras dominium minimi obtineret, licet 

* L^es Anglo-Saxon. In WilkhiB, nobilis esset, inter proceree tunc numer 
puaUa. vA noa potuit. 8 Qale, p. 518. 
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was any representative system in that age ; much less that 
the ceorls or inferior freemen had the smallest share in the 
deliberations of the national assembly. Every argument 
which a spirit of controversy once pressed into this service 
has long since been victoriously refuted.^ 

It has been justly remarked by Hume, that, among a peo- 
ple who lived in so simple a manner as these judicial 
Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of p®^®'- 
more consequence than the legislative. The liberties cf 
these Anglo-Saxon thanes were chiefly secured, next to their 
swords and their free spirits, by the inestimable right of 
deciding civil and criminal suits in their own county-court ; 
an institution which, having survived the conquest, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to fix the liberties of England 
upon a broad and popular basis, by limiting the feudal aris- 
tocracy, deserves attention in following the history of the 
British constitution. 

The division of the kingdom into counties, and of these 
into hundreds and decennaries, for the purpose of Division in- 
administering justice, was not peculiar to England, to countiea, 
In the early laws of France and Lombardy fre- and tyth-' 
quent mention is made of the hundred-court, and ^"k^- 
now and then of those petty village-magistrates who in Eng- 
land were called ty thing-men. It has been usual to ascribe the 
establishment of this system among our Saxon ancestors to 
Alfred, upon the authority of Ingulfus, a writer contemporary 
with the conquest. But neither the biographer of Alfred, 
Asserius, nor the existing laws of that prince, bear testimony 
to the fact. With respect indeed to the division of counties, 
and their government by aldermen and sheriffs, it is certain 
that both existed long before his time;^ and the utmost that 
can be supposed is^ that he might in some instances have 
ascertained an unsettled boundary. There does not seem to 

1 [NoTB v.] by Sir H. Ellis, on the authority of an 
* Counties, as well as the alderman ancient record, to have consisted of an 
who presided over them, are mentioned hundred hydes of land, cultivated and 
in the laws of Ina, c. 86. waste taken together. Introduction to 
For the division of counties, which Domesday, i. 185. But this implies 
were not always formed in the same age, equality of size, wliich is evidently not 
nor on the same plan, see Palgrave, i. the case. A passage in the Dialog^s de 
116. We do not ^ow much about the Scaccario (p. 81) is conclusive: — Hyda a 
Inland ooanties in general ; those on the primitiva institutione in centum acrla 
eoasts are in general larger, and are constat : hundredus est ex hydarum all- 
mentioned in history. All we can say quot centenariis, sed non determinatis ; 
is, that they all existed at the conquest quidam enim ex pluribus, quidam ez 
M at present. The hundred is supposed paucioribos bydis constat. 
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be equal evidence as to the antiquitj of the mmor divisions. 
Hundreds, I think, are first mentioned in a law of Edgar, 
and tjthings in one of Canute.^ But as Alfred, it must be 
remembered, was never master of more than half the king- 
dom, the complete distribution of England into these districts 
cannot, upon any supposition, be referred to him. 

There is, indeed, a circumstance observable in this division 
which seems to indicate that it could not have taken place at 
one time, nor upon one system ; I mean the extreme inequal- 
ity of hundreds in different parts of England. Whether 
the name be conceived to refer to the number of free &mi- 
lies, or of landholders, or of petty vills, forming so many asso- 
ciations of mutual assurance or frank-pledge, one can hardly 
doubt that, when the term was first applied, a hundred of one 
or other of these were comprised, at an average reckoning, 
within the district But it is impossible to reconcile the vary- 
ing size of hundreds to any single hypothesis. The county 
of Sussex contains sixty-five, that of Dorset forty-three; 
while Yorkshire has only twenty-six, and Lancashire but six. 
No difference of population, though the south of England 
was undoubtedly far the best peopled, can be conceived to 
account for so prodigious a disparity. I know of no better 
solution than that the divisions of the north, properly called 
wapentakes,^ were planned upon a different system, and ob« 
tained the denomination of hundreds incorrectly after the 
union of all England under a single sovereign. 

Assuming, therefore, the name and partition of hundreds 
to have originated in the southern counties, it will rather, I 
think, appear probable that they contained only an hundred 
free families, including the ceorls as well as their landlords* 
If we suppose none but the latter to have been numbered, 
we should find six thousand thanes in Kent, and six thousand 
five hundred in Sussex ; a reckoning totally inconsistent with 
any probable estimate.' But though we have little direct 
testimony as to the population of those times, there is one 
passage which falls in very sufficiently with the former sup- 
position. Bede says that the kingdom of the South Saxons, 
comprehending Surrey as well as Sussex, contained seven 

i WUkina, pp. 87, 186. The former, < It would be 9Uj to mention p»- 

howeTer, refers to them as an ancient tioular hundreds in these oountiee so 

institution : quasratur centuriss conven- small as to render tlxis supposition quits 

tns, sicut antea institutum erat. ridiculous. 

* Logpa Edwardi Oonftsi. e. 88. 
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thousand families. The county of Sussex alone is divided into 
sixty-five hundreds, which comes at least close enough to prove 
that free families, rather than proprietors, were the subject 
of that numeration. And this is the interpretation of Du 
Cange and Muratori as to the Gentenae and Decani® of their 
own ancient laws. 

I cannot but feel some doubt, notwithstanding a passage 
in the laws ascribed to Edward the Confessor,^ whether the 
tything-man ever possessed any judicial magistracy over his 
small district He was, more probably, little different from a 
petty constable, as is now the case, I believe, wherever that 
denomination of office is preserved. The court of the hun- 
dred was held, as on the continent, by its own centenarius, or 
hundred-man, more often called alderman, and, in the Nor- 
man times, bailiff or constable, but under the sheriff's writ 
It is, in the language of the law, the sheriff's toum and leet 
And in the Anglo-Saxon age it was a court of justice for 
suitors within the hundred, though it could not execute its 
process beyond that limit. It also punished small offences, 
and was intrusted with the " view of firank-pledge," and the 
maintenance of the great police of mutual surety. In some 
cases, that is, when the hundred was competent to render 
judgment, it seems that the county-court could only exercise 
an appellant jurisdiction for demal of right in the lower tri- 
bunaU But in course of time the former and more cele- 
brated court, being composed of &ir more conspicuous judges, 
and held before ^e bishop and the earl, became the real ar- 
biter of important suits ; and the court-leet fell almost entirely 
into disuse as a civil jurisdiction, contenting itself with pun- 
ishing petty offences and keeping up a local police.^ It was, 
however, to the county-court that an English free- connty- 
man chiefly looked for the maintenance of his civil ^^^ 
rights. In this assembly, held twice in the year by the 
bishop and the alderman,' or, in his absence, the sheriff, the 
oath of allegiance was administered to all fireemen, breaches 
of the peace were inquired into, crimes were investigated, 

1 Leges Bdwardi Confess, p. 208. Noth- times belonged. Brery connty had its 

ing, aa far SrS I know, confirms this alderman ; but the name is not applied 

passage, which hardly tallies with what in written documents to magistrates of 

the genuine Anglo-Saxon documents boroughs before the conquest. Palgrave, 

eontdn as to the judicial arrangements ii. 850. He thinks, however, that Lon- 

of that period. don had aldermen flrom time immemo- 

> [NoTB VI.] rial. After the conquest the title seems 

* The alderman was the highest rank to have become appropriated to municipal 

liter the royal Ikmily, to which be some- magistrates. 
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and claims were determined. I assign all these functions to 
the county-court upon the supposition that no other subsisted 
during the Saxon times, and that the separation of the 
sheriff's tourn for criminal jurisdiction had not yet taken 
place ; which, however, I cannot pretend to determine.^ 

A very ancient Saxon instrument, recording a suit in the 
Bait in the county-court Under the reign of Canute, has been 
county- published by Hickes, and may be deemed worthy 
court. ^£ ^ literal translation in this place. " It is made 

known by this writing that in the shiregemot (county-court) 
held at Agelnothes-stane (Aylston in Herefordshire) in the 
reign of Canute there sat Athelstan the bishop, and Ranig 
the alderman, and Edwin his son, and Leofwin Wulfig's son ; 
and Thurkil the White and Tofig came there on the king's 
business ; and there were Bryning the sheriff, and Athel- 
weard of Frome, and Leofwin of Frome, and Gk)odric of 
Stoke, and all the thanes of Herefordshire. Then came to 
the mote Edwin son of Enneawne, and sued his mother for 
some lands, called Weolintun and Cyrdeslea. Then the 
bishop asked who would answer for his mother. Then an- 
swered Thurkil the White, and said that he would, if he 
knew the facts, which he did not Then were seen in the 
mote three thanes, that belonged to Feligly (Fawley, five 
miles from Aylston), Leofwin of Frome, jSigelwig the Red, 
and Thinsig Staegthman ; and they went to her, and inquired 
what she had to say about the lands which her son claimed. 
She said that she had no land which belonged to him, and fell 
into a noble passion against her son, and, calling for Leofleda 
her kinswoman, the wife of Thurkil, thus spake to her before 
them : * Tliis is Leofleda my kinswoman, to whom I give my 
lands, money, clothes, and whatever I possess after my life : * 
and this said, she thus spake to the thanes : ' Behave like 
thanes, and declare my message to all the good men in the 
mote, and tell them to whom I have given my lands 
and all my possessions, and nothing to my soh ; ' and bade 
them be witnesses to this. And thus they did, rode to the 
mote, and told all the good men what she had enjoined them. 
Then Thurkil the White addressed the mote, and requested 
all the thanes to let his wife have the lands which her kins- 
woman had given her ; and thus they did, and Thurkil rode 

1 This point is obscure ; but I do not tinguish the ciyil firom the criminal tri* 
peroeiTto that the Anglo-Saxon laws dis- bunal. 
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to the church of St Ethelbert, with the leave and witness of 
all the people, and had this inserted in a book in the 
church." ^ 

It may be presumed from the appeal made to the thanes 
present at the county-court, and is confirmed by other ancient 
authorities,^ that all of them, and they alone, to the exclusion 
of inferior freemen, were the judges of civil controversies. 
The latter indeed were called upon to attend its meetings, or, 
in the language of our present law, were suitors to the courl^ 
and it was penal to be absent. But this was on account of 
other duties, the oath of allegiance which they were to take, 
or the frank-pledges into which they were to enter, not in 
order to exercise any judicial power ; unless we conceive that 
the disputes of the ceorls were decided by judges of their 
own rank. It is more important to remark the crude state 
of legal process and inquiry which this instrument denotes. 
"Without any regular method of instituting or conducting 
causes, the county-court seems to have had nothing to recom- 
mend it but, what indeed is no trifling matter, its security 
from corruption and tyranny ; and m the practical jurispru- 
dence of our Saxon ancestors, even at the begkining of 
the eleventh century, we perceive no advance of civility and 
skill from the state of their own savage progenitors on the 
banks of the Elbe. No appeal could be made to the royal 
tribunal, unless justice was denied in the county-court.* 
This was the great constitutional judicature in all questions 
of civil right In another instrument, published by Hickes, 
of the age of Ethelred II., the tenant of lands which were 
claimed in the king's court refused to submit to the decree of 
that tribunal, without a regular trial in the county ; which 
was accordingly granted.* There were, however, royal 
judges, who, either by way of appeal from the lower courts, 
or in excepted cases, formed a paramount judicature; bul 

1 Hickes, Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 4, The book kept in the church of St 

In Thesaurus ADtiquitatum Septentrion, Ethelbert, wherein Thurkil is said to 

TOl. iii. ** Before the Conquest^" aaja have inserted the proceedings of tlit 

Gurdon (on Courts>Baron, p. 689), county -court, may or may not have been 

** grants were enrolled in the sUre-book a public record. 

In public shire-mote, after proclamation > Id. p. 8. Leges Henr. Primi, c 29. 

madeforany to come in that could claim ' Ij^i;es Eadgari, p. 77; Canuti, p. 

the lands conveyed ; and this was as ir> 186 ; Henrici ^rimi, o. 84. I quote the 

leyersible as the modem fine with proc- latter fteely as Anglo-Saxon, though 

lamations, or recovery." This may be posterior to the conquest; their spirit 

•o ; but the county-court has at leas!: being perfectly of the former period, 

long ceased to be a court of record ; and * Dissertatio Bpistolaris, p. 6. 
MM would ask for proof of the assertion. 
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how their court was composed under the Anglo-Saxon sover- 
eigns I do not pretend to assert^ 

It had been a prevailing opinion that trial by jury may be 
Trial bj referred to the Anglo-Saxon age, and common 
i^^' tradition has ascribed it to the wisdom of Alfred. 

In such an historical deduction of the English government as 
I have attempted, an institution so peculiarly characteristic 
deserves every attention to its origin ; and I shall, therefore, 
produce the evidence which has been supposed to bear upon 
this most eminent part of our judicial system. The first text 
of the Saxon laws which may appear to have such a mean- 
ing is in those of Alfred. " If any one accuse a king's thane 
of homicide, if he dare to purge himself (ladian), let him do 
it along with twelve king's thanes." "If any one accuse a 
thane of less rank (Isessa maga) than a king's thane, let him 
purge himself along with eleven of his equals, and one king^s 
thane." ^ This law, which Nicholson contends to mean noth- 
ing but trial by jury, has been referred by Hickes to that 
ancient usage of compurgation, where the accused sustained 
his own oath by those of a number of his friends, who 
pledged their knowledge, or at least their belief, of his inno- 
cence.* 

In the canons of the Northumbrian clergy we read as fol- 
lows : " If a king's thane deny this (the practice of heathen 
superstitions), let twelve be appointed for lum, and let him take 
twelve of his kindred (or equals, maga) and twelve British 
strangers ; and if he fail, then let him pay for his breach of 
law twelve half-marcs : If a landholder (or lesser thane) 
deny the charge, let as many of his equals and as many 
strangers be ts^en as for a royal thane ; and if he fail, let 
him pay six half-marcs : If a ceorl deny it, let as many of 
his equals and as many strangers be taken for him as for the 
others ; and if he fail, let him pay twelve orae for his breach 
of law."^ It is difficult at first sight to imagine that these 

1 Madox, WaUnj Ot the Exeheqner, limits of the royal and local jorisdtettooi 

p. f)5 will not admit the existence of any are defined, as to criminal matters, and 

court analogous to the Curia R^s seem to hare been little changed shioe 

before */he conquest; all pleas being the rekp of Canute, p. 185 [1818]* 

determined in the county. There are, [Noti VII.] 

howeTKT, soTeral instances of decisions * Leges Alftedl, p. 47. 

before the king; and in some cases it * Nicholson, Prefktio ad L^;e8 Anri*- 

ieems that the witenagemot had a judl- Saxon.; Wilkinsii, p. 10; Hfekes, Pit> 

eialauthori^. Lq^Canuti,p.l85, 186; sertatio Eplstolaris. 

Hist. Bliensis, p. 409 ; Ghron. Sax. p. * IHlkins, p. 100. 
100. In the Leges Henr. I. c. 10, the 
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tiiirty-siz so selected were merely compurgators, since it 
seems absurd that the judge should name indifferent persons, 
who without inquiry were to make oath of a party's inno- 
cence. Some have therefore conceived that, in this and 
other instances where compurgators are mentioned, they 
were virtually jurors, who, before attesting the facts, were to 
inform their consciences by investigating them. There are 
however passages in the Saxon laws nearly parallel to that 
just quoted, which seem incompatible with this interpreta- 
tion. Thus, by a law of Athelstan, if any one claimed a stray 
ox as his own, five of his neighbors were to be assigned, of 
whom one was to maintain the claimant's oath.^ Perhaps 
the principle of these regulations, and indeed of the whole 
law of compurgation, is to be found in that stress laid upon 
general character which pervades the Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. A man of iU reputation was compelled to undergo a 
triple ordeal, in cases where a single one sufficed for persons 
of credit ; a provision rather inconsistent with the trust in a 
miraculous interposition of Providence which was the basis 
of that superstition. And the law of frank-pledge proceeded 
upon the maxim that the best guarantee of every man's obe- 
dience to the government was to be sought in the confidence 
of his neighbors. Hence, while some compurgators were to 
be chosen by the sheriff, to avoid partiality and collusion, it 
was still intended that they should be residents of the vicin- 
age, witnesses of the defendant's previous life, and competent 
to estimate the probability of his exculpatory oath. For 
the British strangers, in the canon quoted above, were 
certainly the original natives, more intermingled with their 
conquerors, probably, in the provinces north of the Humber 
than elsewhere, and still denominated strangers, as the dis- 
tinction of races was not done away. 

If in this instance we do not feel ourselves warranted to 
infer the existence of trial by jury, stiU less shall we find 
even an analogy to it in an article of the treaty between 
E^land and Wales during the reign of Ethelred IL 
<< Twelve persons skilled in the law, six English and six 
Welsh, shall instruct the natives of each country, on pain of 
forfeiting their possessions, if, except through ignorance, they 
give false information." * This is obviously but a regulation 
intended to settle disputes among the Welsh and English, to 

> Leges AthelBtani, p. 68 * I«ges Ethelndi, p. 125. 
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which their ignorance of each other's customs might give 
rise. 

By a law of the same prince, a court was to be held in 
every wapentake, where the sheriff and twelve principal 
thanes should swear that they would neither acquit any 
criminal nor convict any innocent person.^ It seems more 
probable that these thanes were permanent assessors to the 
sheriff, like the scabini so frequently mentioned in the early 
laws of France and Italy, than jurors indiscriminately selected. 
This passage, however, is stronger than those which have 
been already adduced ; and it may be thought, perhaps, with 
justice, that at least the seeds of our present form of trial 
are discoverable in it. In the History of Ely we twice read 
of pleas held before twenty-four judges in the court of Cam- 
bridge ; which seems to have been formed out of several 
neighboring hundreds.^ 

But the nearest approach to a regular jury which has 
been preserved in our scanty memorials of the Anglo-Saxon 
age occurs in the history of the monastery of Ramsey. A 
controversy relating to lands between that society and a cer- 
tain nobleman was brought into the county-court, when each 
party was heard in his own behalf. After this commence- 
ment, on account probably of the length and difficulty of the 
investigation, it was referred by the court to thirty-six thanes, 
equally chosen by both sides.' And here we begin to per- 
ceive the manner in which those tumultuous assemblies, the 
mixed body of freeholders in their county-court, slid gradu- 
ally into a more steady and more diligent tribunal. But this 
was not the work of a single age. In the Conqueror's reign 
we find a proceeding very similar to the case of Ramsey, in 
which the suit has been commenced in the county-court, be- 
fore it was found expedient to remit it to a select body of 
freeholders. In the reign of William Rufus, and down to 
that of Henry II., when the trial of writs of right by the 
grand assize was introduced, Hickes has discovered other in- 
stances of the original usage.^ The language of Domesday 
Book lends some confirmation to its existence at the time of 
that survey ; and even our common legal expression of trial 
by the country seems to be derived from a period when the 
form was literally popular. 

1 L^^ Ethelredi, p. 117. * BHat. Ramsey, id. p. 415. 

s Hist. EUensis, in Oale's ScriptoiM * mckesii Dissertatio ^istolazis, p . 88, 
iii. p. 471 and 478. 86. 
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In comparing the various passages which I Have quoted it 
is impossible not to be struck with the preference given to 
twelve, or some multiple of it, in fixing the number either of 
judges or compurgators. This was not peculiar to England. 
Spelman has produced several instances of it in the early 
German laws. And that number seems to have been re- 
garded with equal veneration in Scandinavia.^ It is very- 
immaterial from what caprice or superstition this predilection 
arose. But its general prevalence shows that, in searching 
for the origin of trial by jury, we cannot rely for a moment 
upon any analogy which the mere number affords. I am in- 
duced to make this observation, because some of the pas 
sages which have been alleged by eminent men for the pur- 
pose of establishing the existence of that institution before 
the conquest seem to have little else to support them.^ 

There is certainly no part of the Anglo-Saxon polity which 
has attracted so much the notice of modem times j^^ ^^ 
as the law of frank-pledge, or mutual responsi- frank- 
bility of the members of a tythuag for each other's p^®*^* 
abiding the course of justice. This, like the distribution of 
hundreds and tythings themselves, and like trial by jury, haa 
been generally attributed to Alfred ; and of this, I suspect, 
we must also deprive him. It is not surprising that the great 
services of Alfred to his people in peace and in war should 
have led posterity to ascribe every institution, of which the 
beginning was obscure, to his contiivance, till his fame has 
become almost as fabulous in legislation as that of Arthur in 
arms. The English nation redeemed from servitude, and 
their name from extinction ; the lamp of learning refreshed, 
when scarce a glimmer was visible ; the watchful observance 
of justice and public order ; these are the genuine praises of 
Alfred, and entitle him to the rank he has always held in 
men's esteem, as the best and greatest of English kings. But 
of his legislation there is little that can be asserted with suffi- 
cient evidence ; the laws of his time that remain are neither 
numerous nor particularly interesting ; and a loose report of 
late writers is not sufficient to prove that he compiled a dom- 
boc, or general code for the government of his kingdom. 

An ingenious and philosophical writer has endeavored to 

1 Speiman's Glossaiy, toc. Jarata; Ba toI. zzxi. p. 116— a most learned and 
Oaoige, TOO. Nembda; Bdinb. BeTiew, elaborate essay. 

s [NoTB vni.] 
VOL. n. 18 
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found the law of frank-pledge upon one of those general prin- 
ciples to which he always loves to recur. " If we look upon 
a tything," he says, " as regularly composed of ten families, 
this branch of its police will appear in the highest degree 
artificial and singular ; but if we consider that society as of 
the same extent with a town or village, we shall find that 
such a regulation is conformable to the general usage of bar- 
barous nations, and is founded upon their common notions of 
justice."^ A variety of instances are then brought forward, 
drawn from the customs of almost every part of the world, 
wherein the inhabitants of a district have been made answer- 
able for crimes and injuries imputed to one of them. But 
none of these fully resemble the Saxon institution of which 
we are treating. They relate either to the right of reprisals, 
exercised with respect to the subjects of foreign countries, or 
to the indemnification exacted from the district, as in our 
modem statutes which give an action in certain cases of fel- 
ony agsunst the hundred, for crimes which its internal police 
was supposed capable of preventing. In the Irish custom, 
indeed, which bound the head of a sept to bring forward every 
one of his kindred who should be charged with any heinous 
crime, we certainly perceive a strong analogy to the Saxon 
law, not as it latterly subsisted, but under one of its prior 
modifications. For I think that something of a gradual pro* 
gression may be traced to the history of this famous police, 
by following the indications afforded by those laws through 
which alone we become acquainted with its existence. 

The Saxons brought with them from their original forests 
at least as much roughness as any of the nations which over- 
turned the Roman empire ; and their long struggle with the 
Britons could not contribute to polish their manners. The 
royal authority was weak ; and little had been learned of that 
regular system of government which the Franks and Lom- 
bards had acquired from the provincial Romans, among whom 
they were mingled. No people were so much addicted to 
robbery, to riotous frays, and to feuds arising out of family 
revenge, as the Anglo-Saxons. Their statutes are filled wiA 
complaints that the public peace was openly violated, and 
with penalties which seem by their repetition to have been 
disregarded. The vengeance taken by the kindred of a 
murdered man was <« sacred right, which no law ventured to 

1 Millar oa the English GoTemmont, toI. i. p. 189 
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forbid, though it was limited by those which established a 
composition, and by those which protected the family of the 
murderer fix)m their resentment. Even the author of the laws 
ascribed to the Confessor speaks of this family warfare, where 
the composition had not been paid, as perfectly lawful.^ But 
the law of composition tended probably to increase the num- 
ber of crimes. Though the sums imposed were sometimes 
heavy, men paid them with the help of their relations, or 
entered into voluntary associations, the purposes whereof 
might often be laudable, but which were certainly susceptible 
of this kind of abuse. And many led a life of rapine, form- 
ing large parties of ruffians, who committed murder and 
robbery with little dread of punishment. 

Against this disorderly condition of society, the wisdom of 
our English kings, with the assistance of their great councils, 
was employed in devising remedies, which ultunately grew 
up into a peculiar system. No man could leave the shire to 
which he belonged without the permission of its alderman.^ 
No man could be without a lord, on whom he depended ; 
though he might quit his present patron, it was under the 
condition of engaging himself to another. If he failed in 
this, his kindred were bound to present him in the county- 
court, and to name a lord for him themselves. Unless this 
were done, he might be seized by any one who met him as a 
robber." Hence, notwithst^-nding the personal liberty of the 
peasants, it was not very practicable for one of them to quit 
his place of residence. A stranger guest could not be received 
more than two nights as such ; on the third the host became 
responsible for his inmate's conduct* 

The peculiar system of frank-pledges seems to have passed 
through the following very gradual stages. At first an accused 
person was obliged to find bail for standing his triaL^ At a 
subsequent period his relations were called upon to become 
sureties for payment of the composition and other fines to 
which he was liable.* They were even subject to be im- 
prisoned until payment was niade, and this imprisonment was 
commutable for a certain sum of money. The next stage 

1 Parentibiis occisi flat emendation Tel private rerenge was tolerated by law 

guerra eomm portetur. Wilkins, p. 199. after the conqaest. 
This, like many other parts of that * Leges Alfredif c. 83. 
tpunoos treatise, appears to have been * L^es Athelstani, p. 66. 
taken from some older laws, or at least < L^es Bdwardi Confess, p. 203. 
traditions. I do not conceire that this & L^es Lotharii [regis GantUJ, p 8. 

• L^jes Edwardi Senioris, p. 68. 
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was to make persons already convicted, or of suspicious re- 
pute, give sureties for their future behavior.^ It is not till 
the reign of Edgar that we find the first general law, which 
places every man in the condition of the guilty or suspected, 
and compels him to find a surety, who shall be responsible 
for his appearance when judicially summoned.^ This is per- 
petually repeated and enforced in later statutes, during his 
reign and that of Ethelred. Finally, the laws of Canute 
declare the necessity of belonging to some hundred and ty th- 
ing, as well as of providing sureties;' and it may, perhaps, 
be inferred that the custom of rendering every member of a 
tything answerable for the appearance of all the rest, as it 
existed afler the conquest, is as old as the reign of this Danish 
monarch. 

It is by no means an accurate notion which the writer to 
whom I have already adverted has conceived that " the mem- 
bers of every tything were responsible for the conduct of one 
another ; and that the society, or their leader, might be pros- 
ecuted and compelled to make reparation for an injury com- 
mitted by any individual." Upon this false apprehension of 
the nature of frank-pledges the whole of his analogical rea- 
soning is founded. It is indeed an error very current in 
popular treatises, and which might plead the authority of 
some whose professional learning should have saved them 
from so obvious a misstatement. But in fact the members of 
^ tything were no more than perpetual bail for each other. 
**The greatest security of the public order (says the laws 
ascribed to the Confessor) is that every man must bind him- 
self to one of those societies which the English in general 
call freeborgs, and the people of Yorkshire ten men's tale."* 
This consisted in the responsibility of ten men, each for the 
other, throughout every village in the kingdom ; so that, if 
one of the ten committed any fault, the nine should produce 
him in justice ; where he should make reparation by his own 
property or by personal punishment. If he fled from justice, 
a mode was provided according to which the tything might 
clear themselves from participation in his crime or escape ; in 
default of such exculpation, and the malefactor's estate prov- 
ing deficient, they were compelled to make good the penalty. 
And it is equally manifest, from every other passage in whidi 

1 Leges Athelstani, p. 57, c. 6, 7, 8 ^ Leges Canuti, p. 1S7. 

■ L^ Eadgarl p. 78. < Leges Edwardi, in WiUdns, p. SOL 
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mention is made of this ancient institution, that the obligation 
of the tything was merely that of permanent bail, responsible 
only in&ectly for the good behavior of their members. 

Every freeman above the age of twelve ytars was required 
to be enrolled in some tything.^ In order to enforce this 
essential part of police, the courts 6f the toum and leet were 
erected, or rather perhaps separated from that of the county. 
The periodical meetings of these, whose duty it was to inquire 
into the state of tythings, whence they were called the view 
of frank-pledge, are regulated in Magna Charta. But this 
custom, which seems, to have been in full vigor when Brac- 
ton wrote, and is enforced by a statute of Edward II., gradu- 
ally died away in succeeding times.^ According to the laws 
ascribed to the Confessor, which are perhaps of insufficient 
authority to fix the existence of any usage before the Con- 
quest, lords who possessed a baronial jurisdiction were per- 
mitted to keep their military tenants and the servants of 
their household under their own peculiar frank-pledge.' Nor 
was any freeholder, in the age of Bracton, bound to be en- 
rolled in a tything.^ 

It remains only, before we conclude this sketch of the 
Aiiglo-Saxon system, to consider the once famous Feudal ten- 
question respecting the establishment of feudal ^^^^ wheUier 
tenures in England before the Conquest. The theCon- 
position asserted by Sir Henry Spelman in his ^^®*** 

1 Leges Canuti, p. 196. It is rery remarkable that there Is no 
* Stat. 18 E. II. Traces of the actual appearance of the fhink-pledge in thai 
Tiew of frank-pledge appear in Cornwall part of England which had formed tiie 
as late as the 10th of Henry VI. Rot. kingdom of Norttinmberland. Vol. i. p. 
Parliam. toI. iv. p. 403. And indeed 202. This indeed contradicts a passage. 
Selden tells us (Janus Anglorum. t. ii. quoted in the text fh)m the laws of 
p. 998) that it was not quite obsolete in Edward the Confessor, which Sir F. P. 
his time. The form may, for aught I suspects to be interpolated. But we find 
know, be kept up ii) some parts of Eng- a presentment by the county of West- 
land at this day. For some reason which moreland in 20 Ed. I.: — Comitatus 
I cannot explain, the distribution by recordatur quod nulla Englescheria pre- 
tens was changed into one by dosens. sentatur in comitatu isto, nte murdrum, 
Briton, c. 29, and Stat. 18 E. II. nee est aliqua decenna neo yisus fhmc- 
s p. 202. plegii nee manupastus in comitatu isto, 
4 Sir F Palgraye, who does not admit neo unquam fuit in partibus borealibus 
the application of some of the laws cited citra Trentam. Ibidem. ^* It is impoe- 
in the text, says : ^' At some period, sible to speak positively to a negatiTe 
towards the close of ttie Anglo-Saxon proposition; and in the rast mass of 
monarchy, the free-pledge was certainly these most Taiuable records, all of which 
established in the greater put of Wessex are still unindexed, some entry relating 
and Mercia, though, even there, some to the collectiTe frank-pledge may be 
special exceptions e^sted. The svstem concealed. Yet, from their general tenor, 
was developed between the accession of I doubt whether any will be discoTored." 
Canute and the demise of the Conqueror ; The immense knowledge of records pos- 
and it is not improbable *but that the sessed by Sir F. P. gires the highest 
Normans oompleted what the Banes had weight to his judgment, 
b^pin." Vol.il. p. 128 
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Glossary, that lands were not held feudally before that period, 
having been denied by the Irish judges in the great case of 
tenures, he was compelled to draw up his treatise on Feuds, 
in which it is more fully maintained. Several other writers, 
especially Hickes, Madox, and Sir Martin Wright, have 
taken the same side. But names equally respectable might 
be thrown into the opposite scale ; and I think the prevailing 
bias of modem antiquaries is in favor of at least a modified 
affirmative as to this question. 

Lands are commonly supposed to have been divided, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, into bocland and' folkland. The 
former was held in full propriety, and might be conveyed by 
boc or written grant ; the latter was occupied by the common 
people, yielding rent or other service, and perhaps without 
any estate in the land, but at the pleasure of the owner. 
These two species of ,tenure might be compared to freehold 
and copyhold, if the latter had retained its original depend- 
ence upon the will of the lord.* Bocland was devisable by 
will; it was equally shared among the children; it was capa- 
ble of being entailed by the person under whose grant it was 
originally taken; and in case of a treacherous or cowardly 
desertion from the ^my it was forfeited to the crown.^ E*ut 
a different theo«*y, at least as to the nature of folkland, has 
lately been maintained by writers of very great authority.* 

It is an improbable, and even extravagant supposition, that 
all these hereditary estates of the Anglo-Saxon freeholders 
were originally parcels of the royal demesne, and conse- 
quently that the king was once the sole proprietor in his 
kingdom. Whatever partitions were made upon the con- 
quest of a British province, we may be sure that the shares 
of the army were coeval with those of the general. The 
great mass of Saxon property could not have been held by 
actual beneficiary grants from the crown. However, the 
royal demesnes were undoubtedly very extensive. They 
continued to be so, even in the time of the Confessor, after 

1 This supposition may plead the folkland alodial ; the second takes folk- 
great authorities of Somner and Lye, the land for feudal. I cannot satislV myadf 
lnglo>Saxon lexicographers, and appears whether thainland and rereland, which 
to me for more prohable than the theory occur sometimes in Domesday Bock, 
of Sir John Durymple, in his Bssay on merely correspond with the o&er two 
Teudal Property, or that of the author of denoininations. 

a discourse on the Bocland and Folkland > Wilkins, n. 48, 145. The latter law 

oftheSaxons, 1775, whose name, I think, is copied from one of CharlemagM^ 

was Ibbetson. The first of these sup- Oapitnlarles. Baluie, p. 767. 

poMt bocland to have been feudal, and < [Non IX.] 
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the donations of his predecessors. And several instruments 
granting lands to individuals, besides those in favor of the 
church, are extant. These are generally couched in that 
style of full and unconditional conveyance which is observa- 
ble in all such charters of the same age upon the continent. 
Some exceptions, however, occur ; the lands bequeathed by 
Alfred to certain of his nobles were to return to his family 
in default of male heirs ; and Hickes is of opinion that the 
royal consent, which seems to have been required for the 
testamentary disposition of some estates, was necessary on 
account of their beneficiary tenure.* 

All the freehold lands of England, except some of those 
belonging to the church, were subject to three great public 
burdens ; military service in the king's expeditions, or at 
least in defensive war,^ the repair of bridges, and that of 
royal fortresses. These obligations, and especially the first, 
have been sometimes thought to denote a feudal tenure. 
There is, however, a confusion into which we may fall by 
not sufficiently discriminating the rights of a king as chief 
lord of his vassals, and as sovereign of his subjects. In 
every country the supreme power is entitled to use the arm 
of each citizen in the public defence. The usage of all na- 
tions agrees with common reason in establishing this great 
principle. There is nothing therefore peculiarly feudal in 
this military service of landholders ; it was due from the 
alodial proprietors upon the continent ; it was derived from 
their Grerman ancestors ; it had been fixed, probably, by the 
legislatures of the Heptarchy upon the first settlement in 
Britain. 

It is material, however, to observe that a thane forfeited 
his hereditary freehold by misconduct in battle : a penalty 
more severe than was inflicted upon alodial proprietors on the 
continent. We even find in the earliest Saxon laws that the 
sithcundman, who seems to have corresponded to the inferior 
thane of later times, forfeited his land by neglect of attend- 
ance in war ; for which an alodialist in France would only 
have paid his heribannum, or penalty.' Nevertheless, as the 

1 Dissertatio Bpistolaiis, p. 60. Saxon fteeholder had to render was of 

* This duty is by some expressed the latter kind, 

rata expeditio ; by others, hostU pro- « Leges Inss, P' 28; Da Gange, too. 

pnlsiOj which seems to make no small Heribannom. By the laws of Oanuta, 

dUference. But, nnfortonately, most of p. 185, a fine only was imposed tn ttUf 

the military serrioe whioh an Anglo- oflbnoe. 
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policy of diflferent states may enforce the duties of subjects 
by more or less severe sanctions, I do not know that a law of 
forfeiture in such cases is to be considered as positively im- 
plying a feudal tenure. 

But a much stronger presumption is afforded by passages 
that indicate a mutual relation of lord and vassal among the 
free proprietors. The most powerful subjects have not a 
natural right to the service of other freemen. But in the 
laws enacted during the Heptarchy we find that the sithcund- 
man, or petty gentleman, might be dependent on a superior 
lord.^ This is more distinctly expressed in some ecclesiasti- 
cal canons, apparently of the tenth century, which distinguish 
the king's thane from the landholder, who depended upon a 
lord.^ Other proofs of this might be brought from the Anglo- 
Saxon laws.* It is not, however, sufficient to prove a mutual, 
relation between the higher and lower order of gentry, in 
order to establish the existence of feudal tenures. For this 
relation was often personal, as I have mentioned more fully 
in another place, and bore the name of commendation. And 
no nation was so rigorous as the English in compelling every 
man, from the king's thane to the ceorl, to place himself 
under a lawful superior. Hence the question is not to be 
hastily decided on the credit of a few passages that express 
this gradation of dependence ; feudal vassalage, the object of 
our inquiry, being of a real, not a personal nature, and result- 
ing entirely from the tenure of particular lands. But it is 
not unlikely that the personal relation of client, if I may use 
that word, might in a multitude of cases be changed into that 
of vassal. And certainly many of the motives which oper- 
ated in France to produce a very general commutation of 
alodial into feudal tenure might have a similar influence in 
England, where the disorderly condition of society made it 
the interest of every man to obtain the protection of some 
potent lord. 

The word thane corresponds in its derivation to vassal ; and 
the latter term is used by Asserius, the contemporary biog- 
rapher of Alfred, in speaking of the nobles of that prince."* 

1 Leges Inae, p. 10, 28. objects to the authenticity of a charter 

s Wukins. p. 101. ascribed to Edgar, because it containf 

* p. 71, 144, 146. the word Vassallns, ^' quam 4 Nortman- 

« Alfredns cum paucis sols nobilibus nis Angli habaerunt." Dissertatio X^to- 

•t etiam cum quibusdam militibus et tol. p. 7. 

Vaasallis. p. 166. Nobiles Vassali Su- The word vasaaUtu occurs not oo^ in 

mertuneniM pagi, p. 167. Yet Hickes the suspicious charter of OenuU; quoted 
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In their attendance, too, upon the royal court, and the fideKty 
which was expected from them, the king's thanes seem ex- 
actly to have resembled that class of followers who, under 
different appellations, were the guards as well as courtiers 
of the Frank and Lombard sovereigns. But I have remark- 
ed that the word thane is not applied to the whole body of gen- 
try in the more ancient laws, where the word eorl is opposed 
to the ceorl or roturier, and that of sithcundman ^ to the royal 
ihane. It would be too much to infer, from the extension of 
this latter word to a large class of persons, that we should in- 
terpret it with a close attention to etymology, a very uncer- 
tain guide in almost all investigations. 

For the age immediately preceding the Norman invasion 
we cannot have recourse to a better authority than Domes- 
day Book. That incomparable record contains the names of 
every tenant, and the conditions of his tenure, under the Con- 
fessor, as well as at the time of its compilation, and seems to 
give little countenance to the notion that a radical change in 
the system of our laws had been effected during the interval. 
In almost every page we meet with tenants either of the 
crown or of other lords, denominated thanes, freeholders (liberi 
homines), or socagers (socmanni). Some of these, it is stated, 
might sell their lands to whom they pleased ; others were re- 
stricted from alienation. Some, as it is expressed, might go 
with their lands jv^hither they would ; by which I understand 
the right of commending themselves to any patron of their 
choice. These of course could not be feudal tenants in any 
proper notion of that term. Others could not depart from the 
lord whom they served ; not, certainly, that they were per- 
sonally bound to the soil, but that, so long as they retained it, 
the seigniory of the superior could not be defeated.^ But I 

inasubseqiient note,biit inone A.D.962 has been called in question by Mr. 

(Codex Diplomat. U. 808), to which I Wright, who refers that Life to the ag« 

was led by Mr. Spence (Equitable Ju- of the Conquest. Archseologia, vol xi&, 

risdictioD, p. 44), who quotes another i WiUdns, p. 8, 7, 28, &c. 

from p. 828, which is probably a mis- 3 It sometimes weakens a proposition, 

print ; but I have found one of Edgar, which is capable of innumerable proofi, 

A.n. 967. Cod. Diplomat, iii. 11. I tMnk to take a very few at random ; yet the 

that Mr. Spence, in the ninth and tenth following casual specimens will illustrate 

chapters of his learned work, has too the common language of Domesday 

much blended the Anglo-Saxon man of Book. 

a lord with the continental vassal ; which Hsec tria maneria tenuit Ulveva tem- 

is a petitio prineipii. Certainly the word pore regis Edwardi et potuit ire cum 

was of rare use in Ei^^nd ; and the terr2L qu6 volebat. p. 85. 

authenticity of Asserius, whom I have Toti emit earn T. R. E. (temp, regis 

auoted as a contemporaiy biographer of Edwardi) de ecclesi^ Malmsbariensi ad 

AUked, which is the common opinion, setatem trium hominum ; et infra hune 
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am not aware that military service is specified in any in- 
stance to be due from one of these tenants ; though it is diffi- 
cult to speak as to a negative proposition of this kind with 
any confidence. 

No direct evidence appears as to the ceremony of homage 
or the oath of fealty before the Conquest. The feudal ex- 
action of aid in certain prescribed cases seems to have been 
unknown. Still less could those of wardship and marriage 
prevail, which were no general parts of the great feudal sys- 
tem. The English lawyers, through an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the history of feuds upon the continent, have treat- 
ed these unjust innovations as if they had formed essential 
parts of the system, and sprung naturally from the relation 
between lord and vassal. And, with reference to the pres- 
ent question, Sir Henry Spelman has certainly laid too much 
stress upon them in concluding that feudal tenures did not 
exist among the Anglo-Saxons, because their lands were not 
in ward, nor their persons sold in marriage. But I cannot 
equally concur with this eminent person in denying the ex- 
istence of reliefs during the same period. If the heriot, 
which is first mentioned in the time of Edgar ^ (though it 
may probably have been an established custom long before), 
were not identical with the relief, it bore at least a very 
strong analogy to it. A charter of Ethelred's interprets one 
word by the other.^ In the laws of William, which reenact 
those of Canute concerning heriots, the term relief is em- 
ployed as synonymous.' Though the heriot was in later 
times paid in chattels, the relief in money, it is equally true 
that originally the law fixed a sum of nvoney in certain cases 
for the heriot, and a chattel for the relief. And the most 
plausible distinction alleged by Spelman, that the heriot is bj 
law due from the personal estate, but the relief from the heir, 
seems hardly applicable to that remote age, when the law 
of succession as to real and personal estate was not dif 
ferent. 

It has been shown in another place how the right of ter- 

termintun potent ire cum eft ad quern Tolnenuit ire poterunt, prsBter iiniim 

Tellet dominum. p. 72. Seric Tocatom, qui in Ragendal tennit 

Tres Angli tenuerant Darneford T. iii carucatas terrso ; sed non poterat earn 

B. B. et non potexant ab ecdesiSL eftalicubirecedere. p.235. 

separari. Duo ex iis reddebaut y. soli- ^ Selden's Works, vol. ii. p. 1620. 

doe. et tertius serriebat sicut Tliainus. s mst. Ramseiens. p. 4S0. 

p. eS, ' Leges Canuti, p. 144; Loget €h^ 

Has tenu qui tenuerant T. B. E. qud lielmi, p. 228. 
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ritorial jurisdiction was generally, and at last inseparably, 
connected with feudal tenure. Of this right we meet fre- 
quent instances in the laws and records of 3ie Anglo-Saxons, 
though not in those of an early date. A charter of Edred 
grants to the monastery of Croyland, soc, sac, toll team, and 
infangthef : words which generally went together in the de- 
scription of these privileges, and signify the right of holding 
a court to which aU freemen of the territory should repair, of 
deciding pleas therein, as well as of imposing amercements 
according to law, of taking tolls upon the sale of goods, and 
of punishing capitally a thief taken in the fact within the 
limits of the manor.^ Another charter from the Confessor 
grants to the abbey of Ramsey similar rights over all who 
were suitors to the sheriflTs court, subject to military service, 
and capable of landed possessions ; that is, as I conceive, all 
who were not in servitude.'^ By a law of Ethelred, none but 
the king could have jurisdiction over a royal thane.* And 
Domesday Book is full of decisive proofs that the English 
lords had their courts wherein they rendered justice to Sieir 
suitors, like the continental nobility: privileges which are 
noticed with great precision in that record, as part of the 
statistical survey. For the right of jurisdiction at a time 
when punishments were almost wholly pecuniary was a mat- 
ter of property, and sought from motives of rapacity as well 
as pride. 

Whether therefore the law of feudal tenures can be said 
to have existed in England before the Conquest must be left 
to every reader's determination. Perhaps any attempt to 
decide it positively would end in a verbal dispute. In trac- 
ing the history of every political institution, three things are 
to be considered, the principle, the form, and the name. The 

1 Ingulfiu, p. 86. I do not pretend to Mr. Eemble is of opinion that tha 

•nert the authenticity of these charters, words granting territorial jurisdiction do 

which at all events are nearly as old as not occur in any genuine charter before 

(he Conquest. Hicks calls most of them the Confessor. Oodez Diplom. i. 48. 

in question. Bissert. Epist. p. 66. But They are of constant occurreuce in those 

some later antiquaries seem to haye been of the first Norman reigns. But the 

more Ikvorable. Archaeologia, vol. rnii. Normans did not understand them, and 

p. 49 ; Nouveau Traits de ^plomatique, the words are often misspelled. Ho 

l. i. p. 848. thinks, therefore, that the rights wer« 

* Hist. Ramsey, p. 454. older than the Conquest, and accounts 

* p. 118. This is the earliest allusion, for the rare mention of them by the 
If I am not mistaken, to territorial Juris- somewhat unsatisfiustory supposition that 
dietion in the Saxon laws. Probably it they were so inherent in the possessios 
was not ftequent till near the end of the of land as not to require particular no- 
tenth oentozy. tice. See Spence, Equit. Juris, pp. 64, 68 
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last will probably not be found in any genuine Anglo-Saxon 
record.^ Of the form or the peculiar ceremonies and inci- 
dents of a regular fief, there is some, though not much, ap- 
pearance. But those who reflect upon the dependence in 
which free and even noble tenants held their estates of other 
subjects, and upon the privileges of territorial jurisdiction, 
will, I think, perceive much of the intrinsic character of the 
feudal relation, though in a less mature and systematic shape 
than it assumed after the Norman conquest* 

1 Feodum twice occurs in the testa- still alodial. Taini lex est, says a en* 

ment of Alfred ; but it does not appear rious document on the rights, that is 

to be used in its proper sense, nof do I obligations, of different ranks, publish- 

apprehend that instrument to nave been ed by Mr. Thorpe, — ut sit dignus reo- 

originally written in Latin. It was titudine testament! sui {his boe^gJUes 

much more consonant to Alfred's prac- toyrthe. that is, perhaps, bound to the 

tice to employ his own language. duties implied by the deed which creates 

s It will probably be never disputed his efitates), — et ut ita fociat pro terrl 

again that lands were granted by a mill- su2l, scilicet expeditionem burhbotam et 

tury tenure before the Conquest. Thus, brigbotam. £t de multis terris mi^us 

besides the proo& in the text, in the landifectum exsurgit ad bannum r^is, 

lawsof Canute (c. 78) : — "And the man &o. p. 185. Here we find the well- 

who shall flee fh)m his lord or from his Icnown trinoda neeessiteu of alodial land^ 

comrade by reason of his cowardice, be it with other contingent liabilities imposed 

in the shipfyrd, be it in the lanctfyrd, by grant or usage.* 
let him forfeit all he owns, and his own We may probably not err yery much 

life ; and let the lord seize his posses- in supposing that the state of tenures in 

sions, and his land which he previously England under Canute or the Confessor 

gave him ; and if he have bftcland, let was a good deal like those in Franca 

that go into the king's hands." Ancient under Charlemagne or Charles the Bald, — 

Laws, p. 180. And we read of luids an alodial trunk with numerous branches 

ddled hlafordsgifu^ lord's gift. L^es of feudal benefice grafted into it. Bat 

Bthelred I., Ancient Laws, p. 125. But the conversion of the one mode of tennis 

these were not always feudal, or even into the other, so frequent in Francs, 

hereditary ; they were what was called does not appear by evidence to have pre 

on the continent prsestarise, granted for vailed on ttds side of the channel. 
Ufe or for a certain term ; and this, as I will only add here that Mr. Spenos, 

it appears to me, may have been the an authority of great weight, maintains a 

proper meaning of the term Isen-lands. more complete establishment of the feudal 

But the general tenure of lands was polity befmre the Conquest than I hays 

* Mr. Eemble has printed a charter of Cenulf king of Mercia to the abh^ of 
Abingdon, in ftfiO, without the asterisk of spuriousness (Codex Diplom. i. 269); and 
It is quoted by Sir F. Palgnrave (vol. i. p. 159) in proof of militaiy tenures. The ex- 
pression, however, expeditionem cum duodecim va.wa//t«, et totidem <ett(f> exerceant, 
seems not a little a^nst its authenticity. The former has observed that the testa- 
mentary documents before the Conquest, made by men who were under a superior 
lord, cont8*n a clause of great interest ; namely, an earnest prayer to the lord that 
he will permit the will to stand according to the disposition of the testator, coupled 
not unfrequently with a legacy to him on condition of his so doing, or to some 
person of influence about hhn for intercession on the testator's behalf. And henos 
he infers that, *' as no man supplicates for tliat which he is of his own right en 
titled to enjoy, it appears as if these great vassals of the crown had not the power 
of disposing 01 their lands and ohatteb but as the king might permit ; and, in the 
strict construction of the bond between the king and them, all that they gained In 
bis service must be taken to &11 into his hands after their death." Introduction to 
Cod. IMp. p. 111. This inference seems hardly borne out by the premises : a man 
might sometimes be reduced to supplicate a superior for that which he bad a right 
to enjoy. 
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done. p. 48. This is a sutject on which 
It is hard to lay down a definite line. 
Bat I most protest against my learned 
friend's derivation of the feudal system 
from " the aristocratic principle that pre* 
^led in the Roman dominions while the 
republic endured, and which was incor- 

Etiated with the principles of despotism 
troduced during the empire." It is 



because the aiistoeratio principle could 
not be incorporated with that of despot- 
ism, that I conceive the feudal system to 
have been incapable of development, 
whatever inchoate rudiments of it may 
be traced, until a powerful territorial 
aristocracy had rendered despotism no 
longer possible. [1817.] 
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THE ANGLO-NOBMAN CONSTITUTION. 

The Anglo-Norman Constitution — Canses of the Conqnest — Policy and Charactet 
of WiUiam — his Tjnanny — Introduction of Feudal Senrices — Dubrence between 
the Feudal Qovernments of France and England — Causes of the great Power of 
the first Norman Kings — Arbitrary Character of their Ooyemment — Qreat 
Council — Resistance of the Barons to John — Magna Charta — its principal Ar- 
ticles — Reign of Henry III. — The Constitution acquires a more liberal Ctiaracteir 
— Judicial System of the Anglo-Normans — Curia R^is, Exchequer, &c. — Es- 
tablishment of the Common Law — its Effect in fixing the Constitution — Remarks 
on the Limitation of Aristocratical Privileges in England. 

It is deemed by William of Malmsbury an extraordinary 
Conquest of ^^^^ ^^ Providence that the English should have 
England by given Up all for lost afler the battle of Hastings, 
William. where only a small though brave army had per- 
ished.^ It was indeed the conquest of a great kingdom by 
the prince of a single province, an event not easily paralleled, 
where the vanquished were httle, if at all, less courageous 
than their enemies, and where no domestic factions exposed 
the country to an invader. Yet William was so advan- 
tageously situated, that his success seems neither unaccount- 
able nor any matter of discredit to the English nation. The 
heir of the house of Cerdic had been already set aside at the 
election of Harold; and his youth, joined to a mediocrity of 
understanding which excited neither esteem nor fear,* gave 
no encouragement to the scheme of placing him upon the 
throne in those moments of imminent peril which foUowed 
the battle of Hastings. England was peculiarly destitute of 
great men. The weak reigns of Ethelred and Edward had 
rendered the government a mere oligarchy, and reduced the 

1 Bialmsbury, p. 68. And Henry of attempts to recoTer the kingdom, 'was 

Huntingdon says emphatically, Mille- treated by William with a kindness 

simo et sexagesimo sexto anno gratisB, which could only have proceeded flrom 

perfecit dominator Deus de gente An- contempt of his understanding ; for be 

glorum quod diu cogitaverat. Genti was not wanting in courage. He became 

namqueNormannorumaspeneetcalUdsd the intimate Ariend of Robert duke of 

Icadidit eos ad exterminandum. p. 210. Normandy, whose fortunes, as well as 

s Edgar, after one or two in^EBctual character, much resembled his own. 
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nobilitj into the state of retainers to a few leading houses, 
the representatives of which were every way unequ^ to meet 
such an enemy as the duke of Normandy. If indeed the 
concurrent testimony of historians does not exaggerate his 
forces, it may be doubted whether England possessed military 
resources sufficient to have resisted so numerous and well- 
appointed an army.* 

This forlorn state of the country induced, if it did not jus- 
tify, the measure of tendering the crown to William, which 
he had a pretext or title to claim, arising from the intentions, 
perhaps the promise, perhaps even the testament of Edward, 
which had more weight in those times than it deserved, and 
was at least better than the naked title of conquest And 
this, supf)orted by an oath exactly similar to that taken by the 
Anglo-Saxon kiiigs, and by the assent of the multitude, Eng- 
lish as well as Normans, on the day of his coronation, gave as 
much appearance of a regular succession as the circumstances 
of the times would permit. Those who yielded to such cir- 
cumstances could not foresee, and were unwilling to anticipate, 

1 It has been suggested, in the second is it quite accurate to speak of a military 
Report of a Cominittee of the Lords' force then established in Normandy, or 
House on the Dignity of a Peer, to which anywhere else. We apply these words to 
I shall have much recourse in the follow- a permanent body always under arms, 
ing pages,* that " the facility with which This was no attribute of feudal tenure, 
the Conquest Iiad been achieved seems however the frequency of war, general or 
to have been, in part, the consequence of private, may have iniued the tenants by 
defects in the Saxon institutions, and of military service to a more habitual dis- 
the want of a military force similar to cipUne than the thanes of England ever 
that which had then been established in knew. The adventurers in William's 
Normandy, and in some other parts of army were firom various countries, and 
the continent of Europe. The adven- most of them, doubtless, had served be- 
turers in the army of William were of fore, but whether as hired mercenaries 
those countries in which such a military or no we have probably not sufficient 
establishment had prevailed." p. 24. It means of determining. The practice of 
cannot be said, I think, that there were hiring troops does not attract the notice 
any manifest defects in the Saxon insti- of historians, I believe, in so early an age. 
tutions, so &r as related to the defence We need not, however, resort to this con- 
of the country against invasion. It was jecture. since history sufficiently ex- 
part of the trinoda necessitas^ to which plains the success of William, 
til alodial landholders were bound. Nor 

* Tliis Report I generally quote fh>m that printed in 1819; but in 1829 it was 
reprinted with corrections. It has been said that these were occasioned by the stric- 
tures of Mr. Allen, in the 85th volume of the Edinburgh Review, not more remark* 
able for their learning and acuteness tlian their severity on the Report. The cor- 
rections, I apprehend, are chiefly conflned to errors of names, dates, and others of 
a similar kind, which no doubt had been copiously pointed out. But it has not 
appeared to me that the Lords' Conunittee liave altered, in any considerable degree, 
the positions upon which the reviewer animadverts. It was hardly, indeed, to be 
expected that the supposed compiler of the Report, the late Lord Redesdale, 
having taken up his own line of opinion, would abandon it on the suggestions 
of one whose comments, though extremely able, and often, in the eyes of many, 
well founded, are certainly not couched in the most conciliatory or respectfiii 
language 
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the bitterness of that servitude which "William and his Nor- 
man followers were to bring upon their country. 

The commencement of his administration was tolerably 
His conduct ^Quitablc. Though many confiscations took place, 
at first in order to gi'atify the Norman army, yet the mass 

moderate. ^^ property was left in the hands of its former pos- 
sessors. Offices of hagh trust were bestowed upon English^ 
men, even upon those whose family renown might have raised 
the most aspiring thoughts.^ But partly through the inso- 
it becomes l^nce and injustice of William's Norman vassals, 
more tyran- partly through the suspiciousness natural to a man 
"^'^' conscious of having overturned the national govern- 

ment, his yoke soon became more heavy. The English were 
oppressed ; tjiey rebelled, were subdued, and oppressed again. 
All their risings were without concert, and desperate ; they 
wanted men fit to head them, and fortresses to sustain their 
revolt.^ After a very few years they sank in despair, and 
yielded for a century to the indignities of a comparatively 
small body of strangers without a single tumult. So possible 
is it for a nation to be kept in permanent servitude, even with- 
out losing its reputation for individual courage, or its desire 
of freedom!* 

The tyranny of William displayed less of passion or inso- 

1 Ordericus Vitalis, p. 620 (in Du giyen it in some detail firom the fonner. 

Chesne, Uist. Norm. Script.)* Hereward ultimately made his peace with 

* Oruericus^ notices the want of castles William, and recoyered his estate. Ao- 
in England as one reason why rebel- cording to Ingalfus, he died peaceably, 
lions were easily quelled, p. 511. Fail- and was buried at Croyl&nd ; according 
ing in their attempts at a generous re- to Gaimar, he was assassinated in his 
sistance, the English endeavored to get house by some Normans. The latter ac- 
rid of their enemies by assassination, to count is confirmed by an early chronicler, 
which many Normans became yictims. from whom an extract is given by 3Ir. 
William therefore enacted that in every Wright. A more detailed memoir of Here> 
case of murder, which strictly meant the ward (De Oestis Herewardi Saxonis) is 
killing of any one by an unknown hand, found in the chartulary of Swaffham Ab- 
the hundred should be liable in a fine, bey, now preserved in Peterborough Ca- 
uniees they could prove the person mur- thedral, and said to be as old as the 
dered to be an Englishman. This was twelfth century. Mr. Wright published 
tried by an inquest, upon what was called it in 1838, from a copy in the library of 
a presentment of Englishry. But from Trinity College, Cambridge. If the au 
the reign of Uenry II., the two nations thor is to be believed, he had conversed 
having been very much intermingled, with some companions of Hereward. But 
this inquiry, as we learn from the Dia- such testimony is often feigned by the 
logue de Scaccario, p. 26, ceased ; and in medieval semiromancers. Though the 
every case of a freeman murdered by per- writer appears to affect a different origin, 
sons unknown the hundred was fined, he is too full of Anglo-Saxon sympathies 
See however Bracton, 1. iii. c. 15. to be disguised ; and in IHct, he has evi 

8 The brave resistance of Hereward in dently borrowed greatly |h>m exaggerated 

the fens of Lincoln and Cambridge is well legends, perhaps metrical, current among 

told by M. Thierry, from Ingulfus and the English, as to the early life of Here* 

Gaimar. Conqu&te d'Anglet. par les ward, to which Ingulfus. or whoever per 

Konnands, vol. ii. p. 168. Turner had sonated him, cursorily alludes. 
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lence than* of that indifference about human suffering which ' 
distinguishes a cold and far-sighted statesman. Impressed by 
the frequent risings of the English at the commencement of 
his reign, and by the recollection, as one historian observes, 
that the mild government of Canute had only ended in the 
♦expulsion of the Danish line,^ he formed the scheme of rivet- 
ing such fetters upon the conquered nation, that all resistance 
should become impracticable. Those who had obtained hon- 
orable offices were successively deprived of them ; even the 
bishops and abbots of English birth were deposed ; ^ a stretch 
of power very singular in that age. Morcar, one of the most 
illustrious English, suffered perpetual imprisonment Wal- 
theoff, a man of equally conspicuous birth, lost his head upon 
a scaffold by a very harsh if not iniquitous sentence. It was 
so rare in those times to inflict judicially any capital punish- 
ment upon persons of such rank, that his death seems to have 
produced more indignation and despair in England than any 
single circumstance. The name of Englishman was turned 
into a reproach. None of that race for a hundred years were 
nosed to any dignity in the state or church.^ Their language 

1 Malmsbury, p. 104. The English church found herself, as it 

s Hoveden, p. 453. This was done were, with an attainted peerage. But 

with the concurrence and sanction of the the calender withstood these innovations, 
pope, Alexander II., so that the stretch Mr. Turner, in his usual spirit of pane- 

of power was by Rome rather than by gyric, says, — '*He (William) made im- 

William. It must pass for a gross Tio- portant changes among the English 

lation of ecclesiastical as well as of na- clergy ; he caused Stigand and others to 

tional rights, and Lanfranc cannot be be deposed, and he filled their places 

reckoned, notwithstanding his distin- with men nom Normandy and Fiance, 

gujshed name,* as any better than an in- who were distinguished by the character! 

trusive bLshop. He showed his arrogant of piety, decorous morals, and a love of 

scorn of the English nation in another literature. This measure was an import 

and rather* a singular manner. They tant addition to the civilization of the 

were excessively proud of their national island,'' &c. IBQst. of England, vol. i. p. 

saints, some of whom were little known, 104. Admitting this to be partly true, 

and whose barbarous names disgusted though he would have found by no means 

Italian ears. Angli inter quos vivimus, go fitvorable an account of the Norman 

said the foreign priests, quosdam sibi in- prelates in Ordericus Vitalis, if he had 

stituerunt sanctos, quorum incerta sunt read a few pages beyond the passages to 

merita. This might be true enough ; but which he refers, is it consonant to his- 

the same measure should have been met- torical justice that a violent act, like the 

ed to others. Thierry, vol. ii. p. 158, deposition of almost all the Anglo-Saxon 

edit. 1830. The Norman bishops, and hierarchy, should be spoken of in a tone 

the primate especially, set themselves to of praise, which the whole tenor of the 

disparage, and in &ct to dispossess, St. paragraph conveys? 
Aldhelm, St. Elflg, anOL for aught we s Becket is said to have been the firs 

know, St. Swithin, St. Werburg, St. Ebb, Englishman who reached any consider 

and St. Alphage : names, it must be able dignity. Lord Lyttelton's Hist, of 

owned, Henry n. vol. ii. p. 22. And Eadmer 

"That would have made Quintilian **?^^«**''}f ^^^^ /;v''2i^ J?! ^J? 

stare and gasp." a single Englishman at the head of a mon- 

* *^ astery. Si Anglus erat, nulla virtus, ul 

We may judge what the eminent native honore aliquo dignus judicaretur, eom 

of PavU thought of such a hagiology. poterat adjuvare. p. HO. 

VOL. U. 19 
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and the characters in which it was written were rejected as 
barbarous; in all schools, if we trust an authority often quoted, 
children were taught French, and the laws were administered 
in no other tongue.^ It is well known that this use of French 
in all legal proceedings lasted till the reign of Edward III. 
Several English nobles, desperate of the fortunes of their 
country, sought refuge in the court of Constantinople, and ap- 
proved their valor in the wars of Alexius against another 
Norman conqueror, scarcely less celebrated than their own 
Robert Guiscard. Under the name of Varangians, those true 
and faithful supporters of the Byzantine empire preserved to 
its dissolution their ancient Saxon idiom.^ 

An extensive spoliation of property accompanied these 
revolutions. It appears by the great nationsd survey of 
Domesday Book, completed near the close of the Conqueror's 
reign,* that the tenants in capite of the crown were generally 

1 Ingulfos, p. 61. Tantum tuuc An- If I have rightlj translated, in the text 

glicos abominati sunt, nt quantocnnque of Ingnlfns, leges tractarentur by admin- 

merito pollerent, de dignitatibus rep^e- istered^ the &lsehood is manifest ; since 

bantur ; et multo minus habiles alieni- the laws were administered in the county 

genfe de quicunqne aliSl natione, quse and hundred courts, and certainly not 

sub coelo est, extitissent, gratanter assu- there in French. I really do not per- 

merentur. Ipsum etiam idioma tantum ceiye how this passage could hare been 

abhorrebant,quodl^^terr80,statutaque written by Ingulfus, who must have 

Anglicorum regum Ungual Gallic& tiac- known the truth ; at all events, his testi- 

tarentur ; et pueris etiam in scholis prin- mony must be worth little on any sub- 

cipla literarum grammatica Qallic4, ac ject, if he could so palpably misrepresent 

non Anglicd traderentur ; modus etiam a matter of public notoriety. The sap- 

scribenm Anglicus omitteretur, et modus position of entire fbrgery is one which we 

Gktllicus in chartis et in libris omnibus should not adooit without full proof; 

admitteretur. but, in this instance, there are perhaps 

But the passage in Ingulfus, quoted fewer difficulties on this* side than on 

in support of tlds position, has been that of authenticity, 

placed by Sir F. Palgrave among the ^ Qibbon, vol. x. p. 223. No writer, 

proofe that we have a forgery of the four- except perhaps the Saxon Chronicler, is 

teenth century in that historian, the &cts so full of William's tyranny as Ordericua 

being in absolute contradiction to him. Vitalis. See particularly p. 507, 612, 

" Before the reign of Henry m. we can- 614. 621, 623,1 in Du Gbesne, Hist. Norm, 

not discover a deed or law drawn or com- Script. Ordericus was an Englishman, 

pored in French. Instead of prohibiting but passed at ten years old, a. d. 1084, 

the English language, it was employed into Normandy, where he became pro^ 

by the Conqueror and his successors in fessed in the monastery of £u. Ibid. p. 

their charters until the reign of Henry 924. 

n., when it was superseded, not by the > The r^ularity of the course adopted 
French,butby the I^tin language, which when this record was compiled is very 
had been gradually gaining or rather re- remarkable ; and affords a satisfe^tory 
gaining ground.'' Edinb. Rev. xxxiv. proof that the business of the goTemment 
262. " The Latin language had given was well conducted, and with much less 
way in a great measure, from the time of rudeness than is usually supposed. The 
Canute, to the vernacular Anglo-Saxon, commissioners were furnished with in- 
Several charters in tlie latter language ten^atories, upon which they examined 
occur before ; but for fifty years ending the jurors of the shire and hundred, and 
with the Conquest, out of 254 (published also such other witnesses as they thought 
hi the fourth volume of the Codex Dip- expedient. 



lomaticus), 137 are in Anglo-Saxon, and Hie subscribitur inquisicio teRarum 

quomodo Barques R^^ inquirunt, vide- 
licet, per sacramentum vicecomitisficirM 



onlv 117 in Latin." Eemble's Pre&ce, quomodo Barques R^^ inquirunt, vide- 
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foreigners. Undoubtedly there were a few left in almost 
every county who still enjoyed the estates which they held 
under Edward the Confessor, free from any superiority but 
that of the crown, and were denominated, as in former times, 
the king's thanes.^ Cospatric, son perhaps of one of that 
name who had possessed the earldom of Northumberland, 
held forty-one manors in Yorkshire, though many of them are 
stated in Domesday to be waste. But inferior freeholders 
were much less disturbed in their estates than the higher class. 
Brady maintains that the English had suffered universally a 
deprivation of their lands. But the valuable labors of Sir 
Henry Ellis, in presenting us with a complete analysis of 
Domesday Book, afford an opportunity, by his list of mesne 
tenants at the time of the survey, to form some approximation 
to the relative numbers of English and foreigners holding 
manors under the immediate vassals of the crown. The bap- 
tismal names (there are rarely any others) are not always 
conclusive ; but, on the whole, we learn by a little practice to 
distinguish the Norman from the Anglo-Saxon. It would be 
manifest, by running the eye over some pages of this list, how 
considerably mistaken is the supposition that few of English 
birth held entire manors. Though I will not now affirm or 
deny that they were a majority, they form a large proportion 
of nearly 8000 mesne tenants,^ who are sununed up by the 
diligence of Sir Henry Ellis. And we may presume that 
they were in a very much greater proportion among the 
" liberi homines," who held lands, subject only to free services, 
seldom or never very burdensome. It may be added that 

•t omniam Baronum et eorum Franci* ^ Brady, whose nnfldmess always 

genarumet tocius centuriatus — presbi- keeps pace with his abili^, pretends 

teri pnepositi VI yiliani uniusct^usque that all these were menial officers of the 

Till89 [sic].— Ddnde quomodo vocator king's household'. Bat notwithstanding 

mansio. quis tenuit earn tempore Regis the difflcnlty of disproving these gratui- 

Edwardiy qnis modo tenet, quot hi<to, tons sapp<Mdtions, it is pretty certain 

quot carrncataa in domino quot homines, that many of the English proprietors In 

quot TUlani, quot cotarii, quot send, Domesday could not have been of this 

quot liberi homines, quot sochemanni. description. See p. 99, 168, 218, 219, 

quantum sUtsb, quantum prati, quot and other places. The question, how- 

pascuorum, quot molidense, quot piseUise, erer, was not worth a battle, though it 

quantum est additum yel ablatum, quan* makes a figure in the controrersy of 

tum Talebat totum simul ; et quantum Normans and Anti-Normans, between 

modo ; quantum ibi quisque liber homo Dugdale and Brady on the one side, and 
Tel sochemanus habuit yel habet. Hoc ' Tyrrell, Pel^t, and Attwood on the 

totum tripllciter, scilicet tempore Regis other. 

JEdwardi; et quando Rex wiUielinus * Ellis's Introduction to Domesday, 

dedit; et quomodo sit modo, et si plus yol. ii. p. 811. *' The tenants in capito, 

potest haberi quam habeatur. Isti ho- including ecclesiastical corporations, 

mines jaraTemnt( then follow the names), amounted scarcely to 1400; the under- 

Inquisitio Eliensis, p. 497. Palgraye, ii. tenants were 7871." 
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many Normans, as we learn from history, married English 
heiresses, rendered so frequently, no doubt, by the violent 
deaths of their fathei^s and brothers, but still transmitting 
ancient rights, as well as native blood, to their posterity. 

This might induce us to suspect that, great as the spoliation 
must appear in modem times, and almost completely as the 
nation was excluded from civil power in the commonwealth, 
there is some exaggeration in the language of those writei« 
who represent them as universally reduced to a state of penury 
and servitude. And this suspicion may be in some d(5gree 
just Yet these writers, and especially the most English in 
feeling of them all, M. Thierry, are warranted by the language 
of contemporary authorities. An important passage in the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, written towards the end of Henry 
m.'s reign, tends greatly to diminish the favorable impres- 
sion which the Saxon names of so many mesne tenants in 
Domesday Book would create. If we may trust Gervase of 
Tilbury, author of this little treatise, the estates of those who 
had borne arms against William were alone confiscated; 
though the others were subjected to the feudal superiority of 
a Norman lord. But when these lords abused their power 
to dispossess the native tenants, a clamor was raised by the 
English, and complaint made to the king ; by whom it was 
ordered (if we rightly understand a passage not devoid of 
obscurity) that the tenant might make a bargain with his lord, 
so as to secure himself in possession ; but that none of the 
English should have any right of succession, a fresh agree- 
ment with the lord being required on every change of tenancy. 
The Latin words will be found below.^ Tlus, as here expressed, 

1 Post legni conquisitionem, post jus- dominis sois odiosi passim a possession!- 

tarn rebellium subyersionem, cum rex bus pellerentnr, neo esset qui ablatifl 

Ipser^;i8que proceres loca noTa perlus- restituerit, communis indigenarum Ad 

traient, &cta est inquisitio diligens, qui r^^em pervenit querimonia, quasi aio 

fuerunt qui contra regem in bello dimi- omnibus exosi et rebus spoliatis ad alien- 

cantes per fugam se salvaverant. His igenas transire cogerentur. Commnnicato 

omnibus et item liseredibus eorum qui tantum super tiis consilio^ decretum est, 

in bello occubuerant, spes omnis terra- ut quod a dominis suis e.xigentibus 

rum et f^ndorum atque redituum quos meritis iuterveniente pactione legitima 

ante i>ossederant, pncolusa est ; magnum poterant obtinere, illis inviolabilis jure 

namque reputabant frui yitn beneficio concederentur ; caeterum autem nomine 

sub inimicU. Verum qui vocati ad bel- successionis a temporibus subactsB gentis 

lam necdum conTenerant, yel familiari- nihil sibi yindicarent. ... Sic igitur 

bus yel quibuslibet necessariis occupati quisquis de gente subacta fundoe rA 

negotiis non interfuerant, cum tractu idiquid h^jusmodi possidet, non qurd 

temporis deyotis obsequiis gratiam do- ratlone successionis deberi sibi yide- 

minorum possedissent sine spe succes- batur, adeptus est; sed quod solummodo 

Bionis, filii tantum pro yoluptate [sic. yo- meritui suis exigentibus, yel aliqua pee- 

luntate?] tamen dominorum possidero tione intenreniente, obunuit. jDlaL de 

coBperunt succedente yero tempore cum Scancturio, c. 10. 
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suggests somethiog like an uncertain relief at the lord's will, 
and paints the condition of the English tenant as wretchedly 
dependent But an instrument published by Spelman, and 
which will be found in Wilkins, Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 287, gives a 
more favorable view, and asserts that WUlia'm permitted those 
who had taken no part against him to retain their lands; 
though it appears by the very same record that the Normans 
did not much regard the royal precept. 

But whatever may have been the legal condition of the 
English mesne tenant, by knight-service or socage, (for the 
case of villeins is of course not here considered,) during the 
first two Norman reigns, it seems evident that he was protected 
by the charter of Henry I. in the hereditary possession of his 
lands, subject only to a " lawful and just relief towards his 
lord." For this charter is addressed to all the liege men of 
the crown, "French and English ;" and purports to abolish aU 
the evil customs by which the kingdom had been oppressed, 
extending to the tenants of the barons as well as those of the 
crown. We cannot reasonably construe the language in the 
Dialogue of the Exchequer, as if in that late age the English 
tenant had no estate of fee-simple. If this had been the 
case, there could not have been the difficulty, which he men- 
tions in another place, of distinguishing among freemen or 
freeholders (liberi homines) the Norman blood from the 
Englishman, which frequent intermarriage had produced. 
He must, we are led to think, either have copied some other 
writer, or made a careless and faulty statement of his own. 
But, at the present, we are only considering the state of the 
English in the reign of the Conqueror. And here we have, 
on the one hand, a manifest proof from the Domesday record 
that they retained the usufruct, in a very great measure, of 
the land ; and on the other, the strong testimony of contem- 
porary historians to the spoliation and oppression which they 
endured. It seems on the whole most probable that, notwith- 
standing innumerable acts of tyranny, and a general exposure 
to contumely and insolence, they, did in fact possess what they 
are recorded to have possessed by the Norman Commission- 
ers of 1085. 

The vast extent of the Norman estates in capite is apt to 
deceive us. In reading of a baron who held forty or fifty or 
one hundred manors, we are prone to fancy his wealth some- 
thing like what a similar estate would produce at this day. 
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But if we look at the next words, we shall continually find 
that some one else held of him ; and this was a holding by 
knight's service, subject to feudal incidents no doubt, but not 
leaving the seigniory very lucrative, or giving any right of 
possessory ownership over the land. The real posses nons 
of the tenant of a manor, whether holding in chief or not, 
consisted in the demesne lands, the produce of which he ob- 
tained without cost by the labor of the villeins, and in what- 
ever other payments they might be bound to make in money 
or kind. It will be remembered, what has been more than 
once inculcated, that at this time the villani and bordarii, that 
is, ceorls, were not like the villeins of Bracton and Littleton, 
destitute of rights in their property ; their condition was tend- 
ing to the lower stage, and with a Norman lord they were in 
much danger of oppression ; but they were "law-worthy," they 
had a civil status (to pass from one technical style to another), 
for a century afler the Conquest. 

Yet I would not extenuate the calamities of this great 
revolution, true though it be that much good was brought out 
of them, and *hat we owe no trifling part of what inspires 
self-esteem to the Norman element of our population and our 
polity. England passed under the yoke ; she endured the 
arrogance of foreign conquerors ; her children, even though 
their loss in revenue may have been exaggerated, and still it 
was enormous, became a lower race, not called to the coun- 
cils of their sovereign, not sharing his trust or his bounty. 
They were in a far different condition from the provincial 
Bomans after the conquest of Gaul, even if, which is hardly 
possible to determine, their actual deprivation of lands should 
have been less extensive. For not only they did not for sev- 
eral reigns occupy the honorable stations which sometimes 
fell to the lot of the Roman subject of Clovis or Alaric, but 
they had a great deal more freedom and importance to lose. 
Nor had they a protecting church to mitigate barbarous su- 
periority; their bishops were degraded and in exile; the 
footstep of the invader was at their altars ; their monasteries 
were plundered, and the native monks insulted. Rome 
herself looked with little favor on a church which had pre- 
served some measure of independence. Strange contrast to 
the triumphant episcopate of the Merovingian kings ! ^ 

1 The oppx«88ion of the English daring described by the Nomutn historian! 
the first re^ni after the Conquest is folly themselTes, as well at by the Saso* 
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Besides the severities exercised upon the English after 
ftvery insurrection, two instances of William's un- 
sparing cruelty are well known, the devastation of of^rkshSe 
Yorkshire and of the New Forest. In the former, JJ* ^ew 
which had the tyrant's plea, necessity, for its pre- 
text, an invasion being threatened from Denmark, the whole 
country between the Tyne and the Humber was laid so des- 
olate, that for nine years afterwards there was not an inhab^ 
ited village, and hardly an inhabitant, left ; the wasting of 
this district having been followed by a famine, which swepi 
away the whole population.^ That of the New lorest 
though undoubtedly less calamitous in its effects, seems even 
more monstrous from the frivolousness of the oause.^ He 
afforested several other tracts. And these favorite demesnes 
of the Norman kings were protected by a system of iniqui- 
tous and cruel regulations, called the Forest Laws, which it 
became afterwards a great object with the assertors of liber- 
ty to correct. The penalty for killing a stag or a boar was 
loss of eyes ; for William loved the great game, says the 
Saxon Chronicle, as if he had been their father.* 

A more general proof of the ruinous oppression of William 
the Conqueror may be deduced from the comparative condi- 

Ghronicle. Their testimonies are well ions of the kingdom, ciril or eccleslas- 

coUected by M. Thierry, in the second tical, nor goremed by the ordinary courts 

TOlume of hia valuable history. of law, but were set apart for the reorea- 

1 filalmsbury, p. 103; Hoveden, p. 451; tion and diversion of the king, as waste 

Orderic. Vitalis, p. 614. The desolation lands, which he might use and dispose of 

of Yorkshire continued in Malmsbury's at pleasure." '^Forestse," says Sir ^nry 

time, sixty or seventy years afterwards ; Spelman, '' nee villas propria accepere, 

nudum omnium solum usque ad hoc nee parochias, neo de corpore alici^us 

etiam tempus. comitates vel episcopat&s habitse sunt, 

3 Malmsbury, p. 111. sed extraneum quiddam et feiis datum. 

s Cbron. Saxon, p. 191. M Thierry ferine jure, non civili, non municipali 

coi^Jectures that these severe regulations fruebantur; r^j^em in omnibus agno8> 

had a deeper motive than the mere pres- centes dominum unicum et ex arbitrio 

ervation of game, and were intended to disponentem." Mr. Allen quotes after- 

prevent the Eoglish from assembling in wards a passage ttova. the ' Dialogus 

arms on pretence of the chase. Vol. ii. de Scaceario,' which indicates the pecn- 

p. 257. But perhaps this is not neces- liarity of the forest-laws. " Forestarum 

sary. We know that a disproportionate ratio, poena quoque vel absolutio delin- 

severity has often guarded the beasts and quentium in eas, dve pecuniaria fUerit 

birds of chase from depredation. sive corporalis, seorsim ab aliis regni ju- 

AUen admits (Edinburgh Rev. xxvi. diciis secemitur, et solius regis arbitrio, 

855) that the forest-laws seem to have vel cujuslibet fomiliaris ad hoc specialiter 

oeen enacted by the king's sole author- deputati subjicitnr. Legibus quidem 

ity ; or, as we may rather say, that they propriis sulMlBtit ; quas non communi 

were considered as a part of his preroga- regoi jure, sed voluntaria principum in- 

tive. The royal forests were protected stitutione subnixas dicunt." The forests 

by extraordinazT penalties even before were, to use s word in rather an op- 

the Conquest. *^ The royal forests were posite sense to the usual, an oasis ot 

part of the demesne of the crown. They despotism in the midst of the old com* 

were not included in the territorial divis- mon law 
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tion of the English towns in the reign of Edward 
depopulation the Confessor, and at the compilation of Domesdaj. 
S^^BooE**" "^^ *^® former epoch there were in York 1607 in- 
^ habited houses, at the latter 967 ; at the former 

there were in Oxford 721, at the latter 243 ; of 172 houses 
in Dorchester, 100 were destroyed ; of 243 in Derby, 103 ; 
of 487 in Chester, 205. Some other towns had suflfered less, 
but scarcely any one fails to exhibit marks of a decayed 
population. As to the relative numbers of the peasantry 
and value of lands at these two periods, it would not be easy 
to assert anything without a laborious examination of Domes- 
day Book.^ 

The demesne lands of the crown, extensive and scattered 
Bomaiiuor ovcr every county, were abundantly sufficient to 
the crown, support its dignity and magnificence ; *^ and William, 
for from wasting this revenue by prodigal grants, took care to 
let them at the highest rate to farm, little caring how much the 
cultivators were racked by his tenants.* Yet his exactions, 
both feudal and in the way of tallage from his burgesses and 
the tenants of his vassals, were almost as violent as his confisca- 
tions. No source of income was neglected by him, or indeed 
by his successors, however trifling, unjust, or unreasonable. 
Bichee of ^^ revenues, if we could trust Ordericus Yitalis, 
the Con- amounted to 1060^. a day. This, in mere weight 
queror. ^£ g^^^j.^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ nearly 1,200,000/. a 

year at present. But the arithmetical statements of these 
writers are not implicitly to be relied upon. He left at his 
death a treasure of 60,000/, which, in conformity to his dy- 
ing request, his successor distributed among the church and 
poor of the kingdom, as a feeble expiation of the crimes by 
which it had been accumulated ; ^ an act of disinterestedness 
which seems to prove that Rufus, amidst all his vices, was not 
destitute of better feelings than historians have ascribed 
to him. It might appear that William had little use for his 
extorted wealth. By the feudal constitution, as established 
during his reign, he commanded the service of a vast army 

I The population recorded In Domes- > Ohron. Saxon, p. 188. 

day is about 288,000; which, in round * Huntingdon, p. 871. Ordericus 

numbers, allowing for women and chil- Vitalis puts a long penitential speedb 

dren, may be ciUled about a million, into William's mouth on his death-bed. 

BlUs's Introduction to Domesday, vol. ii. p. 66. Though this may be his inven 

p. 511. tion, yet fhcts seem to show the com* 

t They consisted of 1^2 mahors. punction of the ^rrant's conscience. 
I^ttelton's Henry U. Tol. ii. p. 288. 
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at its own expense, either for domestic or continental war- 
fare. But this was not sufficient for his purpose ; ms merce- 
like other tyrants, he put greater trust in merce- "^^^ troops. 
nary obedience. Some of his predecessors had kept bodies of 
Danish troops in pay ; partly to be secure against their hos- 
tility, partly from the convenience of a regular army, and 
the love which princes bear to it. But "WiUiam carried this 
to a much greater length. He had always stipendiary sol- 
liers at his command. Indeed his army at the Conquest 
y)uld not have been swollen to such numbers by any other 
means. They were drawn, by the allurement of high pay, 
not from France and Brittany alone, but Flanders, Germany, 
and even Spain. When Canute of Denmark threatened an 
invasion in 1085, William, too conscious of his own tyranny 
to use the arms of his English subjects, collected a merce- 
nary force so vast, that men wondered, says the Saxon Chron- 
icler, how the country could maintain it. This he quar- 
tered upon the people, according to the proportion of their 
estates.^ 

Whatever may be thought of the Anglo-Saxon tenures, it 
is certain that those of the feudal system were ^^^^i^ g-g, 
thoroughly established in England under the Con- tem estab- 
queror. It has been observed, in another part of ^^' 
tiiis work, that the rights, or feudal incidents, of wardship and 
marriage were more common in England and Normandy 
than in the rest of France. They certainly did not exist in 
the former before the Conquest ; but whether they were an- 
cient customs of the latter cannot be ascertained, unless we 
had more incontestable records of its early jurisprudence. 
For the Great Customary of Normandy is a compilation as 
late as the reign of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, when the laws of 
England might have passed into a country so long and inti- 
mately connected with it. But there appears reason to think 
that the seizure of the lands in wardstap, the selling of the 
heiress in marriage, were originally deemed rather acts of 
violence than conformable to law. For Henry I.*s charter 
expressly promises that the mother, or next of kin, shall have 
the custody of the lands as well as person of the heir.^ And 
as the charter of Henry II. refers to and confirms that of his 

1 Ohion. Saxon, p. 185; Ingalfus, p. esse debebit; et praecipiout 1>arone8m^ 

79. similiter se oontineant ergji Alios fal 

s Terns et liberoram cnstos erit sive filias yel uxores hominum meorum. 

azor, ^ye alios propinciuorum, qui Justus Leges Anglo-SazoniciBi p. 28i« 
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grandfather, it seems to follow that what is called guar* 
dianship in chivalry had not yet been established. At least 
it is not till the assize of Clarendon, confirmed at Northamp- 
ton in 1176,^ that the custody of the heir is clearly reserved 
to the lord. With respect to the right of consenting to the 
marriage of a female vassal, it seems to have been, as I have 
elsewhere observed, pretty general in feudal tenures. But 
the sale cf her person in marriage, or the exaction of a sum 
of money in lieu of this scandalous tyranny, was only the law 
of England, and was not perhaps fuUy authorized as such till 
the statute of Merton in 1236. 

One innovation made by "William upon the feudal law is 
very deserving of attention. By the leading principle of feuds, 
an oath of fealty was due from the vassal to the lord of whom 
he immediately held his land, and to no other. The king of 
France, long after this period, had no feudal and scarcely any 
royal authority over the tenants of his own vassals. But 
William received at Salisbury, in 1085, the fealty of all land- 
holders in England, both those who held in chief, and their 
tenants ; ^ thus breaking in upon the feudal compact in its 
most essential attribute, the exclusive dependence of a vassal 
upon his lord. And this' may be reckoned among the several 
causes which prevented the continental notions of indepen* 
dence upon the crown from ever taking root among the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

The best measure of William was the establishment of pub- 
Preservation ^^ P^ace. He permitted no rapine but his own. 
of pubuc The feuds of private revenge, the lawlessness of 
^*®*^®* robbery, were repressed. A girl ladep with gold, 

if we believe some ancient writers, might have passed safely 
through the kingdom.* But this was the tranquillity of an 
imperious and vigilant despotism, the degree of which may be 
measured by these effects, in which no improvement of civili- 
zation had any share. There is assuredly nothing to wonder 

1 Leges Anglo-SazonicflD, p. 880. » Chron. Saxon, p. 190 ; M. Paris, p. 10. 

s Chron. Saxon, p. 187. The oath of I will not omit one other circumstance, 

allegiance or fealty, for they were in apparently praiseworthy, which Oderi- 

spirit the same, had been due to the king cus mentions of William, that he tried 

before the Conquest; we find it amoug to learn EogllBh, in order to render 

the laws oi Edmund. Allen's Inquiry, justice by understanding every man's 

p. 68. It was not, therefore, likely that complaint, but &iled on account of his 

William would surrender such a tie upon advanced age. p. 520. This waa in th« 

his subjects. But it had also been usual early part of his reign, before the reluc- 

in France under Charlemagne, and per* tance of the English to submit had ex* 

hapt later. asperated his disposition. 
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at in the detestation with which the English long regarded 
the memory of this tyrant^ Some advantages undoubtedly, 
in the course of human affairs, eventually sprang from the- 
Norman conquest. The invaders, though without perhaps 
any intrinsic superiority in social virtues over the native Eng- 
lish, degraded and barbarous as these are represented to us, 
had at least that exterior polish of courteous and chivalric 
manners, and that taste for refinement and magnificence, which 
sei've to elevate a people fi:om mere savage rudeness. Their 
buildings, sacred as well as domestic, became more substantial 
and elegant. The learning of the clergy, the only class to 
whom that word could at all be applicable, became infinitely 
more respectable in a short time after the Conquest And 
though this may by some be ascribed to the general improve- 
ments of Europe in that point during the twelfth century, yet 
I think it was partly owing to the more free intercourse with 
France, and the closer dependence upon Rome, which that 
revolution produced. This circumstance was, however, of no 
great moment to the English of those times, whose happiness 
could hardly be effected by the theological reputation of Lan- 
franc and Anselm. Perhaps the chief benefit which the na- 
tives of that generation derived from the government of "Wil- 
liam and his successors, next to that of a more vigilant police, 
was the security they found from invasion on the side of Den- 
mark and Norway. The high reputation of the Conqueror 
and his sons, with the regular organization of a feudal militia, 
deterred those predatory armies which had brought such re* 
peated calamity on England in former times. 

The system of feudal policy, though derived to England 
from a French source, bore a very different ap- Djfferonc^ 
pearance in the two countries. France, for about between tbe 
two centuries after the house of Capet had usurped £y iJ^iSj* 
the throne of Charlemagne's posterity, could hai^y J^* and 
be deemed a regular confederacy, much less an '^^' 
entire monarchy. But in England a government, feudal in* 
deed in its form, but arbitrary in its exercise, not oi^ly main- 
tained subordination, but almost extinguished liberty. Several 
causes seem to have conspired towards this radical difference. 
In the first place, a kingdom comparatively small is much 
more easily kept under control than one of vast extent. And 

1 W. Kalmsb. Pnef. ad 1. tii. 
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the fiefs of Anglo-Norman barons after the Conquest were 
far less considerable, even relatively to the size of the two 
countries, than those of France. The earl of Chester held, 
indeed, almost all that county;^ the earl of Shrewsbury, 
nearly the whole of Salop. But these domains bore no com- 
parison with the dukedom of Gruienne, or the county of Tou- 
louse. . In general, the lordships of William's barons, whether 
this were owing to policy or accident, were exceedingly dis- 
persed. Robert earl of Moreton, for example, the most richly 
endowed of his followers, enjoyed 248 manors in Cornwall, 
54 in Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, be- 
sides many in other counties.^ Estates so disjoined, however 
immense in their aggregate, were ill calculated for supporting 
a rebellion. It is observed by Madox that the knight's fees 
of almost every barony were scattered over various counties. 

In the next place, these baronial fiefs were held under an 
actual derivation from the crown. The great vassals of France 
had usurped their dominions before the accession of Hugh 
Capet, and barely submitted to his nominal sovereignty. 
They never intended to yield the feudal tributes of relief and 
aid, nor did some of them even acknowledge the supremacy 
of his royal jurisdiction. But the Conqueror and his succes- 
sors imposed what conditions they would upon a set of barons 
who owed all to their grants ; and as mankind's notions of right 
are generally founded upon prescription, these peers grew 
accustomed to endure many burdens, reluctantly indeed, but 
without that feeling of injury which would have resisted an 
attempt to impose them upon the vassals of the French crown. 
For the same reasons the barons of England were regularly 
summoned to the great council, and by their attendance in it^ 
and concurrence in the measures which were there resolved 
upon, a compactness and unity of interest was given to the 
monarchy which was entirely wanting in that of France. 

We may -add to the circumstances that rendered the crown 
powerful during the first century after the Conquest, an 

1 This was, upon the whole, more the house of Montgomeir, it acquired 

like a great French flef than any English all the country between the Mersey and 

earldom. Hugh de Abrincis, nephew of Ribble. Several eminent men inherited 

William I., had barons of his own, one the earldom; but upon the death of the 

ofwhom held forty-six and another thirty most distinguished, Ranulf, in 1282, it 

manors. Chester was first called a fell into a female line, and soon escheated 

eounty-palatine under Henry n. ; but it to the crown. Dugdale's Baronage, p. 46 

previously possessed all r^alian rights Lyttelton's Henry n., vol. ii. p. 218. 

of jurisdiction^ After the forftitures of > Dugdale's Baronage, p. 26. 
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extreme antipathy of the native English towards Hatred of 
their invaders. Both William Rufus and Henry I. Engiuh to 
made use of the former* to strengthen themselves ^®'°^°"- 
against the attempts of their brother Robert ; though thej 
forgot their promises to the English after attaining their ob- 
ject.^ A fact mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis illustrates the 
advantage which the government found in this national ani- 
mosity. During the siege of Bridgenorth, a town belonging 
to Robert de Belesme, one of the most turbulent and powerful 
of the Norman barons, by Henrj' I. in 1102, the rest of the 
nobility deliberated together, and came to the conclusion that 
if the king could expel so distinguished a subject, he would be 
able to treat them all as his servants. They endeavored 
therefore to bring about a treaty ; but the English part of 
Henry's army, hating Robert de Belesme as a Norman, urged 
the king to proceed with the siege ; which he did, and took 
the castle.^ 

Unrestrained, therefore, comparatively speaking, by the 
aristocratic principles which influenced other feudal Tyranny of 
countries, the administration acquired a tone of the Norman 
rigor and arbitrariness under William the Con- 8®^®'"™*"*- 
queror, which, though sometimes perhaps a little mitigated, 
did not cease during a century and a half. For the first 
three reigns we must have recourse to historians; whose 
language, though vague, and perhaps exaggerated, is too 
uniform and impressive to leave a doubt of the tyrannical 
character of the government. The intolerable exactions of 
tribute, the rapine of purveyance, the iniquity of royal courts, 
are continually in their mouths. " Gk)d sees the wretched 
people," says tie Saxon Chronicler, " most unjustly oppressed ; 
first they are despoiled of their possessions, then butchered. 
This was a grievous year (1124). Whoever had any prop- 
erty lost it by heavy taxes and unjust decrees. '* * The same 
ancient chronicle, which appears to have been continued from 
time to time in tiie abbey of Peterborough, frequently utters 
similar notes of lamentation. 

From the reign of Stephen, the miseries of which are not 
to my immediate purpose, so far as they proceeded from 

1 W. Malmsbury, p. 120 et 156. R. potest nanari sdseria, says Roger da 

Soreden, p. 461. Chron. Saxon, p. 194. Horeden, quam sustinuit illo tempore 

* Du Ohesne, Script. Norman, p. 807. [ciro. ann. 1108] terra Anglorum proptet 

t Ohron. Saxon, p. 228. Non &cile regiaa exaettonee. p. 470. 
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anarchy and intestine war,* we are able to trace 
ons. ^^ character of government by existing records.* 
Tliese, digested by the industrious Madox into his IJistory 
of the Exchequer, gives us far more insight into the spirit 
of the constitution, if we may use such a word, than all our 
monkish chronicles. It was not a sanguinary despotisnu 
Henry II. was a prince of remarkable clemency ; and none 
of the Conqueror's successors were as grossly tyrannical as 
himself. But the system of rapacious extortion from their 
subjects prevailed to a degree which we should rather ex- 
pect to find among eastern slaves than that high-spirited 
race of Normandy whose renown then filled Europe and 
Asia. The right of wardship was abused by selling the heir 
and his land to the highest bidder. That of marriage was 
carried to a still grosser excess. The kings of France 
indeed claimed the prerogative of forbidding the marriage 
of their vassals' daughters to such persons as they thought 
unfriendly or dangerous to themselves ; but I am not aware 
that they ever compelled them to marry, much less that they 
turned this attribute of sovereignty into a means of revenue. 
But in England, women and even men, simply as tenants in 
chief, and not as wards, fined to the crown for leave to marry 
whom they would, or not to be compelled to marry any 
other.* Towns not only fined for original grants of fran- 
chises, but for repeated confirmations. The Jews paid ex- 
orbitant sums for every common right of mankind, for pro- 
tection, for justice. In return they were sustained against 
their Christian debtors in demands of usury, which supersti- 
tion and tyranny rendered enormous.* Men fined for the 
ting*s good-will ; or that he would remit his anger ; or to 
have his mediation with their adversaries. Many fines seem 
as it were imposed in sport, if we look to the cause ; though 

1 The following simple picture of that ers. And this lasted, growing worse 

reit^ firom the Saxon Chronicle may be and worse, throughout Stephen^s reign, 

worth inserting. *^ The nobles and bish- Men said openly that Christ and bis 

ops built castles, and filled them with saints were asleep.'' p.2S9. 

devilish and wicked men, and oppressed * The earliest record in the Pipe-offlee 

the people, cruelly torturing men for is that which Biadox, in conformity to 

their money. They imposed taxes upon the usage of others, cites by the name of 

towns, and, when they had exhausted Magnum Rotulum qninto Steplutni. But 

them of everything, set them on fire, in a particular dissertation, 8ul:ii<rined to 

Ton might travel a day, and not find one his History of the Exchequer, be inclines, 

man living in a town, nor any land in though not decisively, to refer this 

cultivation. Nerer did the country suf- ord to the reign of Henry L 

ftr greater evils. If two or three men > Biadox, c. 10. 

were seen riding up to a town, all its in- * Id. c. 7< 
habitants left it, taking them for plunder- 
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their extent, and the solemnity with which they were recorded, 
prove the humor to have been differently relished by the two 
parties. Thus the bishop of "Winchester paid a tun of good 
wine for not reminding the king (John) to give a girdle to 
the countess of Albemarle ; and Robert de Vaux five best 
palfreys, that the same king might hold his peace about 
Henry PineFs wife. Another paid four marks for leave to 
eat (pro licentid comedendi). But of all the abuses which 
deformed the Anglo-Norman government, none was so flagi- 
tious as the sale of judicial redress. The king, we are often 
told, is the fountain of justice ; but in those ages it was one 
which gold alone could unseal. Men fined to have right 
done them ; to sue in a certain court ; to implead a certain 
person ; to have restitution of land which they had recovered 
at law.* From the sale of that justice which every citizen 
has a right to demand, it was an easy transition to withhold 
or deny it Fines were received for the king's help against 
the adverse suitor ; that is, for perversion of justice, or for 
delay. Sometimes they were paid by opposite parties, and, 
of course, for opposite ends. These were called counter- 
fines ; but the money was sometimes, or as Lord Lyttelton 
thinks invariably, returned to the unsuccessful suitor.* 

Among a people imperfectly civilized the most outrageous 
injustice towards individuals may pass without the General 
sHghtest notice, while in matters affecting the com- *"«• 
munity the powers of government are exceedingly controlled. 
It becomes therefore an important question what prerogative 
these Norman king's were used to exercise in raising money 
and in general legislation. By the prevailing feudal customs 
the lord was entitled to demand a pecuniary aid of his vas- 
sals in certain cases. These were, in England, to make his 
eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest daughter, and to ran- 
som himself from captivity. Accordingly, when such cir- 
cumstances occurred, aids were levied by the crown upon its 
tenants, at the rate of a mark or a pound for every knight's 
fee.* These aids, being strictly due in the prescribed cases, 

1 Bladoz, c. 12 and 18. o. 86, at twenty shillings for everv 

3 The moRt opposite instances of these knight^s fee, and as much for every 201, 

exactions are well selected from Madox yalue of land held by socage. The aid 

by Hume, Appendix II. ; npon which pour faire fltz chevalier might be raised 

account I have gone less into detail than when he entered into his fifteenth year; 

would otherwise have been necessary. pour fille marier, when she reached the 

s The reasonable aid was fixed by the age of seven, 
ftatute of Westminster I., 8 Bdw. I., 
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were taken without requiring the consent of parliament 
Escuage, which was a commutation for the personal service 
of military tenants in war, having rather the appearance of 
an indulgence than an imposition, might reasonably be levied 
by the king.^ It was not till the charter of John that escu- 
age became a parliamentary assessment ; the custom of com- 
muting service having then grown general, and the rate of 
commutation being variable. 

None but military tenants could be liable for escuage ; 
but the inferior subjects of the crown were oppressed by tal- 
lages. The demesne lands of the king and aU royal towns 
were liable to tallage ; an imposition far more rigorous and 
irregular than those which fell upon the gentry. Tallages 
were continually raised upon diflferent towns during all the 
Norman reigns without the consent of parliament, which 
neither represented them nor cared for their interests. The 
itinerant justices in their circuit usually set this tax. Some- 
times the tallage was assessed in gross upon a town, and col- 
lected by the burgesses ; sometimes individually at the judg- 
ment of the justices. There was an appeal from an exces- 
sive assessment to the barons of the exchequer. Inferior 
lords might tallage their own tenants and demesne towns, 
though not, it seems, without the king's permission.* Cus- 
toms upon the import and export of merchandise, of which 
the prisage of wine, that is, a right of taking two casks out 
of each vessel, seems the most material, were inunemorially 
exacted by the crown. There is no appearance that these 
originated with parliament.^ Another tax, extending to all 
the lands of the kingdom, was Danegeld, the ship-money of 
those times. This name had been originally given to the tax 
imposed under Ethelred 11., in order to raise a tribute exact- 
ed by the Danes. It was aflerwards applied to a permanent 
contribution for the public defence against the same enemies. 
But after the Conquest this tax is said to have been only 

I Fit interdum, ut imminente Tel in- de Scaccario, ad finem. Madox, Wat. 

sorgente in regnum hostium maohina- Exchequer, p. 25 (edit, in folio), 

tione, decemat rex de singulis feodis > The tenant in capite was entitled to 

militum Bummam aliquam soItI, marcam be reimbursed what would hare been 

scilicet, vel libram unazn ; undo militibns his escuage by his vassals eren if he per* 

stipendiaveldonatiyasuccedant. Mayult formed personal service. Madox, c. 18. 

enun princeps stipendiarios quiim do- > por the important snbtJect of tallagas, 

mesticos bellicis exponere casibus. Hsec see Madox, e. 17. 

Itaque snmma, quia nomine scutorum * Madox, c. 18. Hale's Treatise on 

solvitur, scutagium nominatur. Dialogus the Customs in Hargrave's Tracts, toL i. 

p. 116. 
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occasionally required ; and the latest instance on record of 
its payment is in the 20th of Henry 11. Its imposition 
appears to have been at the king's discretion.^ 

The right of general legislation was undoubtedly placed 
in the king, conjointly with his great council,^ or, jught of 
if the expression be thought more proper, with legislation, 
their advice. So little opposition was found in these assem- 
blies by the early Norman kings, that they gratified their own 
love of pomp, as well as the pride of their barons, by con- 
sulting them in every important business. But the limits o 
legislative power were extremely indefinite. New laws, lik 
new taxes, affecting the community, required the sanction of 
that assembly which was supposed to represent it ; but there 
was no security for individuals against acts of prerogative, 
which we should justly consider as most tyrannical. Henry 
n., the best of these monarchs, banished from England the 
relations and friends of Becket, to the number of four hun- 
dred. At another time he sent over from Normandy an 
injunction, that all the kindred of those who obeyed a papal 
interdict should be banished, and theii* estates confiscated.* 

The statutes of those reigns do not exhibit to us many 
provisions calculated to maintain public liberty on 
a broad and general foundation. And although cha^^of 
the laws then enacted have not all been preserved, ^"°*^ 
yet it is unlikely that any of an extensively reme- 
dial nature should have left no trace of their existence. We 
find, however, what has sometimes been called the Magna 
Charta of William the Conqueror, published by Wilkins 
firom a document of considerable authority.* We will, enjoin, 
and grant, says the king, that all freemen of our kingdom 
shall enjoy their lands in peace, free from all tallage, and from 
every unjust exaction, so that nothing but their service law- 
fully due to us shall be demanded at their hands.^ The laws 

1 Henr. Hantingdon, 1. r. p. 205. Some English barons might doubtless 

Dialogos de Scaccario, c. 11. Iladox., e. hare been with the king, as at Vemeuil 

17. Lyttelton's Henry II. vol. ii. p. 170. in 1176, where a mixed assembly of 

s Olanyil, Prologns ad Tractatum de English and French enacted laws for 

Gonsuetnd. both countries. Benedict. Abbas apnd 

8 Hoveden, p. 496. Lyttelton, vol. ii. Hume. So at Northampton, in 1166 

p. 690. The latter says that this edict several Norman barons voted ; nor is 

must have been ftamed by the king with any notice taken of this as irregnilar. 

the advice and assent of his council. Iltz Stephen, ibid. So unfixed, or rather 

But if he means his great council, I unformed, were all constitutional piin- 

cannot suppose that all the barons and ciples. [NoTX X.] 

tenants in capite could have been duly * [Noti XI.] 

rammoned to a council held beycmd seas. ^ Volumus etiam, ao ftnniter pradpi- 

VOL. n. 20 
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of tiie Conqueror, found in Hoveden, are wholly different 
£rom those in Ingulfus, and are suspected not to have escaped 
considerable interpolation.^ It is remarkable that no refer- 
ence is made to this concession of William the Conqueror 
in any subsequent charter. A charter of Henry L, the au- 
thenticity of which is undisputed, though it contains nothing 
specially expressed but a remission of unreasonable reliefs, 
wardships, and other feudal burdens,^ proceeds to declare that 
he gives his subjects the laws of Edward the Confessor, with 
the emendations made by his father with consent of his bar- 
ons.* The charter of Stephen not only confirms that of his 
predecessor, but adds, in fuller terms than Henry had used, 
an express concession of the laws and customs of Edward.* 
Henry H. is silent about these, although he repeats the con- 
firmation of his grandfather's charter.* The people however 
had begun to look back to a more ancient standard of law. 
The Norman conquest, and all that ensued upon* it, had en- 
deared the memory of their Saxon government. Its disor- 
ders were forgotten, or, rather, were less odious to a rude 
nation, than the coercive justice by which they were after- 
wards restrained.* Hence it became the favorite cry to 

mas et ooncedimus, at omnes liberi ho- flrmation and amendment of Edward^s 

mines totius monarchiaB pnedicti r^pii laws by the Conqueror and by the reign- 

nostri habeant et teneant terras suas et ing king— Qui non solum legem r^is 

possessiones suas bend, et in pace, libera Eadwardi nobis reddidit, quam omni 

ab omni exactione iigustSl, et ab omni gaudiorum delectatione suscepimus, sed 

tallagio, ita quod nihil ab iis exigatur beati patris ^us emendationibus robo- 

Tel capiatur, nisi servitium suum liber- ratam propriis institutionibus honesta- 

nm, quod de jure nobis fistcere debent, et yit. See Cooper on Public Records (toL 

Ikcere tenentur ; et prout statutum est ii. p.. 428), in which very usefUl colleo- 

iifl, et illis a nobis datum et concessum tion the whole fragment (for the first 

Jure hsereditario in perpetuum per com- time in England) is published firom a 

mune concilium tottus r^^ nostri pne- Cottonian manuscript. Henry ceased 

dictt. not, according to the Saxon Chronicle, to 

1 Selden, ad Eadmerum. Hody (Trea- lay on many tributes. But it is reasona> 

tise on Convocations, p. 249) infers from ble to suppose that tallages on towns 

the groat alterations visible on the &ce and on his demesne tenants, at that time 

of these laws that they were altered firom legetU were reckoned among them., 

the French original by Olanvil. * A great impression is said to have 

3 Wllkins, p. 284. The accession of been made on the barons confederated 

Henry inspired hopes into the English against John by the production of 

nation which were not well realized. Henry I.'s charter, whereof they had 

His marriage with Matilda, " of the been ignorant. Matt. Paris, p. 212. But 

rightfttl EngUsh kin," is mentioned with this could hardly have been the existing 

apparent pleasure by the Saxon Chroni- charter, for reasons alleged by Black- 

oler under the year 1100. And in a firag- stone. Introduction to Biagna Gharta, 

ment of a Latin treatise on the English p. 6. 

]aws, praising them with a genuine feel* * WUkins, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 810 

ing, and probably written in the earlier 6 Id. p. 818. 

p&rt of Henry's reign, the author extols ^ The Saxon Chronicler complains of 

his behavior towards the people, in a witenagemot, as he calls it, or assiMS, 

contrast with that of preceding times, held at Leicester in 1124, where tbrtj. 

Mid bean explicit testimony to the con- four thieves were hanged, a greater num. 
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demand the laws of Edward the Confessor ; and the Normans 
themselves, as they grew dissatisfied with the royal adminis- 
tration, fell into these English sentiments.^ But what these 
laws were, or more properly, perhaps, these customs subsist- 
ing in the Confessor's age, was not very distinctly understood.* 
So far, however, was clear, that the rigorous feudal servitude, 
the weighty tributes upon poorer freemen, had never pre- 
vailed before the Conquest. In claiming the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, our ancestors meant but the redress of griev- 
ances, which tradition told them had not always existed. 

It is highly probable, independently of the evidence sup- 
plied by the charters of Henry I. and his two suc- 
cessors, that a sense of oppression had long been chancellor ' 
stimulating the subjects of so arbitrary a govern- ?JP^ ^^ 
ment, before they gave any demonstrations of it 
sufficiently palpable to find a place in history. But there are 
certainly no instances of rebellion, or even, as far as we 
know, of a constitutional resistance in parliament, down to 
the reign of Richard I. The revolt of the earls of Leicester 
and Norfolk against Henry II., which endangered his throne 
and comprehended his children with a large part of his barons, 
appears not to have been founded even upon the pretext of 
public grievances. Under Richard I. something more of a 
national spirit began to show itself. For the king having 
left his chancellor William Longchamp joint regent and justi- 
ciary with the bishop of Durham during his crusade, the 
foolish insolence of the former, who excluded his coadjutor 

ber than was ever before known ; it was at dizmns servilis oondltlonis indicia, p. 

said that many suffered nnjastly, p. 228. 26. [Notb Xn.] 

Hr. Tamer translates this differently; s Non quas tolit, sed qnas obserra- 

bnt, as I conceive, without attending to verit, says \^lliam of Malmsbury, eon- 

the spirit of the context. Hist, of ^gl. cemiog the Confessor's laws. Those 

vol. i. p. 174. bearing his name in Lambard and WVL- 

1 The distinction between the two kins are eyidently spurious, though it 

nations was pretty well obliterated at may not be easy to fix upon the time 

the end of Henry u.'s reign, as we learn when they were forged. Those found in 

from the Dialogue on the Exchequer, Ingulfus, in the ^ench language, are 

then written : Jam cohabitantibus An- genuine, though translated from Latin, 

glicis et Normannis, et alterutrOm ux- and were confirmed by William the Con- 

ores ducentibus vel nubentibus, sic per- queror. Neither of these collections, 

mixtsB sunt nationes, ut vix discern! however, can be thought to have any re- 

poesit hodie, de liberis loquor, quis An- lation to the civil liberty of the subject. 

gUcus, quis Normannus sit genere ; ex- It has been deemed more rational to sup- 

oeptis duntaxat asciiptitiis qui villan) pose that these longings fbr Edward*! 

dicuntur, quibusnonestliberumobstan- laws were rather meant tor a mild ad- 

tibusdominissuis a sui status conditions ministration of government, fi«e from 

diseedere. Eapropter peue quicunque unJust Norman Innovations, than any 

flo hodie occisus reperitur, ut murdrum written and definitive system, 
punitur, exceptis his qnibus certa sunt 
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from any share in the administration, provoked every one of 
the nobility. A convention of these, the king's brother 
placing himself at their head, passed a sentence of removal 
and banishment upon the chancellor. Though there might 
be reason to conceive that this would not be unpleasing to 
the king, who was already apprised how much Longchamp 
had abused his trust, it was a remarkable assumption of power 
by that assembly, and the earliest authority for a leading 
principle of our constitution, the responsibility of minbters 
to parliament. 

Li the succeeding reign of John all the rapacious exactions 
jj3gna usual to thcsc Norman kings were not only re- 

charta. doubled, but mingled with other outrages of 
tyranny still more intolerable.^ These too were to be endured 
at the hands of a prince utterly contemptible for his folly and 
cowardice. One is surprised at the forbearance displayed by 
the barons, till they took up arms at length in that confeder- 
acy which ended in establishing the Great Charter of Liber- 
ties. As this was the first effort towards a legal government, 
so is it beyond comparison the most important event in our 
history, except that Revolution without which its benefits 
would have been rapidly annihilated. The constitution of 
England has indeed no single date from which its duration is 
to be reckoned. The institutions of positive law, the far 
more important changes which time has wrought in the order 
of society, during six hundred years subsequent to the Great 
Charter, have undoubtedly lessened its direct application to 
our present circumstances. But it is still the keystone of 
English hberty. All that has since been obtained is little 
more than as confirmation or commentary; and if every 
subsequent law were to be swept away, there would still 
remain the bold features that distinguish a free from a des- 
potic monarchy. It has been lately the fashion to depreciate 
the value of Magna Charta, as if it had sprung from the 
private ambition of a few selfish barons, and redressed only 
. some feudal abuses. It is indeed of little importance by what 
motives those who obtained it were guided. The real charac- 
ters of men most distinguished in the transactions of that 
time are not easily determined at* present. Yet if we bring 

1 In 1207 John took a serenth of the ed. 1684. Bat hia insults upon the no- 

moTftbles of lay and spiritual persons, bility in debauching tbsir wiyos and 

eunotis murmurantibus, sed contradicere daughters were, as usually happens, the 

non audentibus. Hatt. Paris, p. 186, most exasperating prorocation 
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these ungrateful suspicions to the test, they prove destitute of 
all reasonable foundation. An equal distribution of civil 
rights to all classes of freemen forms the peculiar beauty of 
the charter. In this just solicitude for the people, and in the 
moderation which infringed upon no essential prerogative of 
the. monarchy, we may perceive a liberality and patriotism 
very unlike the selfishness which is sometimes rashly imputed 
to those ancient barons. And, as far as we are guided by 
historical testimony, two great men, the pillars of our church 
and state, may be considered as entitled beyond the rest to 
the glory of this monument; Stephen Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and William earl of Pembroke. To their 
temperate zeal for a legal government, England was indebted 
during that critical period for the two greatest blessings that 
patriotic statesmen could confer; the establishment of civil 
liberty upon an immovable basis, and the preservation of 
national independence under the ancient line of sovereigns, 
which rasher men were about to exchange for the dominion 
of France. 

By the Magna Charta of John reliefs were limited to a 
certain sum according to the rank of the tenant, the waste 
committed by guardians in chivalry restrained, the disparage- 
ment in matrimony of female wards forbidden, and widows 
secured from compulsory marriage. These regulations, ex- 
tending to the sub-vassals of the crown, redressed the worst 
grievances of every military tenant in England. The fran- 
chises of the city of London and of all towns and boroughs 
were declared inviolable. The freedom of commerce was 
guaranteed to alien merchants. The Court of Common Pleas, 
instead of following the king's person, was fixed at West- 
minster. The tyranny exercised in the neighborhood of royal 
forests met with some check, which was further enforced by 
the Charter of Forests under Henry III. 

But the essential clauses of Magna Charta are those which 
protect the personal liberty and property of aU freemen, by 
giving security from arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary 
spoliation. " No freeman (says the 29th chapter of Henry 
IIL's charter, which, as the existing law, I quote in preference 
to that of John, the variations not being very material) shall 
be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of his freehold, or 
liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or any 
otherwise destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor send 
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upon him, but by lawftil judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the land.^ We will sell to no man, we will not deny or 
delay to any man, justice or right" It is obvious that these 
words, interpreted by any honest court of law, convey an 
amiie security for the two main rights of civil society. From 
the era, therefore, of king John's charter, it must have been 
a clear principle of our constitution that no man can be de- 
tained in prison without trial. Whether courts of justice 
framed the writ of Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit 
of this clause, or found it already in their register, it became 
from that era the right of every subject to demand it. That^ 
writ, rendered more actively remedial by the statute of Chaiies 
II., but founded upon the broad basis of Magna Charta, is 
the principal bulwark of English liberty ; and if ever tempo- 
rary circumstances, or the doubtful plea of political necessity, 
shall lead men to look on its denial with apathy, the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our constitution will be effaced* 
As the clause recited above protects the subject from any 
absolute spoliation of his freehold rights,, so others restrain 
the excessive amercements which had an almost equally ruin- 
ous operation. The magnitude of his offence, by the 14th 
clause of Henry III.'s charter, must be the measure of his 
fine ; and in every case the contenement (a word expressive 
of chattels necessary to each man's station, as the arms of a 
gentleman, the merchandise of a trader, the plough and wag- 
ons of a peasant) was exempted from seizure. A provision 
was made in the charter of John that no aid or escuage should 
be imposed, except in the three feudal cases of aid, without 
consent of parliament. And this was extended to aids paid 
by the city of London. JBut the clause was omitted in the 

i Nid per legaia judicium parium terrse, occurs. Blackstone's Oharten, 

snorum, vel per legem terrae. Several p. 42. And the word vel is so frequently 

explanations have been bffered of the used for et, that I am not wholly fkea 

alternatiye clause, which some have re- from a suspicion that it was so intended 

ferred to judgment by de&ult or de- in this place. The meaning will be that 

murrer — others to the process of attach- no person shall be disseized, &c., except 

ment for contempt. Certainly there are upon a lawful cause of action or indiet- 

many legal procedures besides trial by ment found by the verdict of a jury, 

jury, through which a party's goods or This really seems as good as any of the 

person may be taken. But one may di{(junctive interpretations, but I do not 

doubt whether these were in contempla- offer it with much confidence, 

tion of the framers of Magpa Charta. But perhaps the best sense of the dis- 

In an entry of the charter of 1217 by a junctive will be perceived by remember- 

contemporary hand, preserved in a book ing that judicium parium was general^ 

in the town-clerk's office in London, opposed to the combat or the ordMU« 

called Liber Oustumarum et Regum an- which were equally lex terra. 
tiquorum, a various reading, et per legem 
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three charters granted by Henry m., though parliament 
seem to have acted upon it in most part of his reign. It had, 
however, no reference to tallages imposed upon towns without 
their consent Fourscore years were yet to elapse before the 
great principle of parhamentary taxation was explicitly and 
absolutely recognized. 

A law which enacts that justice shall neither be sold, denied, 
nor delayed, stamps with infamy that government under which 
it had become necessary. But from the time of the charter, 
according to Madox, the disgraceful perversions of right, 
which are upon record in the rolls of the exchequer, became 
less frequent.* 

From this era a new soul was infused into the people of 
England. Her liberties, at the best long in abey- state of the 
ance, became a tangible possession, and those ^^^^h^^ 
indefinite aspirations for the laws of Edward the m. 
Confessor were changed into a steady regard for the Great 
Charter. Pass but from the history of Roger de Hoveden to 
that of Matthew Paris, from the second Henry to the third, 
and judge whether the victorious struggle had not excited an 
energy of public spirit to which the nation was before a 
stranger. The strong man, in the subHme language of Mil- 
ton, was aroused from sleep, and shook his invincible locks. 
Tyranny, indeed, and injustice will, by all historians not abso- 
I lutely servile, be noted with moral reprobation ; but never 
shall we find in the English writers of the twelfth century 
that assertion of positive and national rights which distin- 
guishes those of the next age, said particularly the monk of 
St. Alban's. From his prolix history we may collect three 
material propositions as to the state of the English constitu- 
tion during the long reign of Henry HI. ; a prince to whom 
the epithet of worthless seems best applicable; and who, 
without committing any flagrant crimes, was at once insincere, 
ill-judging, and pusillanimous. The intervention of such a 
reign was a very fortunate circumstance for public liberty, 
which might possibly have been crushed in its infancy if an 
Edward had immediately succeeded to the throne of John. 

1. The Great Charter was always considered as a funda- 
mental law. But yet it was supposed to acquire additional 
security by frequent confirmation. This it received, with 

1 ffif k. of Exchequer, o. 12 
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some not inconsiderable variation, in the first, second, and 
ninth years of Henry's reign. The last of these is in our 
present statute-book, and has never received any alterations ; 
but Sir E. Coke reckons thirty-two instances wherein it has 
been solemnly ratified. Several of these were during the 
reign of Henry III., and were invariably purchased by the 
grant of a subsidy.^ This prudent acconmiodation of parlia- 
ment to the circumstances of their age not only made the law 
itself appear more inviolable, but established that correspond- 
ence between supply and redress which for some centuries 
was the balance-spring of our constitution. The charter, 
indeed, was often grossly violated by their administration. 
Even Hubert de Burgh, of whom history speaks more favor- 
ably than of Henry's later favorites, though a faithful servant 
of the crown, seems, as is too often the case with such men, 
to have thought the king's honor and interest concerned in 
maintaining an unlimited prerogative.* The government was, 
however, much worse administered after his fall. From the 
great difficulty of compelling the king to observe the bounda- 
ries of law, the English clergy, to whom we are much indebted 
for their zeal in behalf of liberty during this reign, devised 
means of binding his conscience and terrifying his imagination 
by religious sanctions. The solemn excommunication, accom- 
panied with the most awful threats, pronounced against the 
violators of Magna Charta, is well knovra from our common 
histories. The king was a party to this ceremony, and swore 
to observe the charter. But Henry III., though a very de- 
vout person, had his own notions as to the validity of an oath 
that sheeted his power, and indeed passed his life in a series 
of perjuries. According to the creed of that age, a papal 
dispensation might annul any prior engagement ; and he was 
generally on sufficiently good terms witii Rome to obtain such 
an indulgence. 

2. Though the prohibition of levying aids or escuages 
without consent of parliament had. been omitted in all 
Henry's charters, yet neither one nor the other seem in feet 
to have been exacted at discretion throughout his reign. On 
the contrary, the barons ft-equently reftised the aids, or rather 
subsidies, which his prodigality was always demanding. In- 
deed it would probably have been impossible for the king, 

I Matt. Paris» p. 272 > Id. p. 2M 
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however frugal, stripped as lie was of so many lucrative 
though oppressive prerogatives by the Great Charter, to sup- 
port the expenditure of government from his own resources. 
Tallages on his demesnes, and especially on the rich and ill- 
affected city of London, he imposed without scruple ; but it 
does not appear that he ever pretended to a right of gen- 
eral taxation. We may therefore take it for granted that 
the clause in John's charter, though not expressly renewed, 
was still considered as of binding force. The king was often 
put to great inconvenience by the refusal of supply ; and at 
one time was reduced to sell his plate and jewels, which the 
citizens of London buying, he was provoked to exclaim with 
envious spite against their riches, which he had not been able 
to exhaust.^ 

3. The power of granting money must of course imply the 
power of withholding it ; yet this has sometimes been little 
more than a nominsd privilege. But in this reign the Eng- 
lish parliament exercised their right of refusal, or, what was 
much better, of conditional assent. Great discontent was 
expressed at the demand of a subsidy in 1237 ; and the king 
alleging that he had expended a great deal of money on his 
sister's marriage with the emperor, and also upon his own, 
the barons answered that he had not taken their advice in 
those affairs, nor ought they to share the punishment of acts 
of imprudence they had not committed.^ Li 1241, a subsidy 
having been demanded for the war in Poitou, the barons 
drew up a remonstrance, enumerating all the grants they had 
made on former occasions, but always on condition that the 
imposition should not be turned into precedent. Their last 
subsidy, it appears, had been paid into the hands of four 
barons, who were to expend it at their discretion for the 
benefit of the king and kingdom ;' an early instance of par- 
liamentary control over public expenditure. On a similar 
demand in 1244 the king was answered by complaints against 
the violation of the charter, the waste of former subsidies, 
and the maladministration of his servants.* Finally the 
barons positively refused any money; and he extorted 1500 

1 M. Paris, p. 660. langaage is imrticalarly uncoartly : rex 

* Quod hseo omnia sine consilio fide- cum instannssim^, ne dioam impadfin- 

lium suorum (iMserat, nee debnerant esse tissimi, auzlUum pecuniare ab iis itemm 

poonse participes, qui ftierant a culpd, postularet, toties Isesi et illusi, contn- 

umnnnes. p, 867. dizerunt ei unanimiter et uno ore in 

> M. Paris, p. 615. facie. 

« Id. p. 668, 572. Matthew Paris's 
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marks from the city of London. Some years afterwards 
they declared their readiness to burden themselves more 
than ever if they could secure the observance of the charter ; 
and requested that the justiciary, chancellor, and treasurer 
might be appointed with consent of parliament, according, 
as they asserted, to ancient custom, and might hold their 
offices during good behavior.^ 

Forty years of mutual dissatisfaction had elapsed, when a 
signal act of Henry's improvidence brought on a crisis which 
endangered his throne. Innocent IV., out of mere animosity 
against the family of Frederic II., left no means untried to 
raise up a competitor for the crown of Naples, which Man- 
fred had occupied. Richard earl of Cornwall having been 
prudent enough to decline this speculation, the pope offered 
to support Henry's second son, prince Edmund. Tempted 
by such a prospect, the silly king involved himself in irre- 
trievable embarrassments by prosecuting an enterprise which 
could not possibly be advantageous to England, and upon 
which he entered without the advice of his parliament Des- 
titute himself of money, he was compelled to throw the ex- 
pense of this new crusade upon the pope ; but the assistance 
of Rome was never gratuitous, and Henry actually pledged 
his kingdom for the money which she might expend in a war 
for her advantage and his own.* He did not even want the 
efirontery to tell parliament in 1257, introducing his son 
Edmund as king of Sicily, that they were bound for the re- 
payment of 14,000 marks with interest. The pope had also, 
in furtherance of the Neapolitan project, conferred upon 
Henry the tithes of all benefices in England, as well as the 
first fruits of such as should be vacant.* Such a concession 
drew upon the king the implacable resentment of his clergy, 
already complaining of the cowardice or connivance that had 

1 De communi consilio regni, sicut ab parliament of 1248 compkuned that the 

antique consuetum et justum. p. 778. king had not followed the steps of his 

This was not so great an encroachment predecessors in appointing these three 

as it may appear. Ralph de Neville, great officers by their consent, p. 6i6. 

bishop of Chichesterf had been made What had been in fkot the practice ci 

chancellor in 1223, assensu totius regni ,* former kings I do not know ; but it is 

itaque scilicet utnondeponereturab^us not likely to have been such as they 

sigilli custodi nisi totius regni ordi- represent. Henry, howerer, had named 

nante consensu et consilio. p. 266. Ac- the archbishop of York to the regency of 

cordingly, the king demanding the great the kingdom during his absence beyond 

seel from him in 1286, he refused to seas in 1242, de consilio omnium comitom 

giye it up, alleging that, having re- et baronum nostrorum et omnium fide 

oeived it in tbe general council of the Hum nostrorum. Kjmex, t. i. p. 400 

kingdom, he could not resign it without * Id. p. 771. 

the samf authority, p. £^. And the ' p. 813 
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daring all his reign exposed them to the shameless exactions 
of Rome. Henry had now indeed cause to regret his precip- 
itancy. Alexander IV., the reigning pontiff, threatened 
him not only with a revocation of the grant to his son, but 
with an excommunication and general interdict, if the money 
advanced on his account should not be immediately repaid , ^ 
and a Roman agent explained the demand to a parhament 
assembled in London. The sum required was so enormous, 
we are told, that it struck all the hearers with astonishment 
and horror. The nobility of the realm were indignant to 
think that one man's supine folly should thus bring them to 
ruin.^ Who can deny that measures beyond the ordinary 
course of the constitution were necessary to control so prodi- 
gal and injudicious a sovereign ? Accordingly the barons in- 
sisted that twenty-four persons should be nominated, half by 
the king and half by themselves, to reform the state of 
the kingdom. These were appointed on the meeting of the 
parliament at Oxford, after a prorogation. 

The seven years that followed are a revolutionary period, 
the events of which we do not find satisfactorily explained 
by the historians of the time.* A king divested of preroga- 
tives by his people soon appears even to themselves an in- 
jured party. And, as the baronial oligarchy acted with that 
arbitrary temper which is never pardoned in a government 
that has an air of usurpation about it, the royalists began to 
gain ground, chiefly through the defection of some who had 
joined in the original limitations imposed on the crown, usu- 
ally called the provisions of Oxford. An ambitious man, 
confident in his talents and popularity, ventured to display too 
marked a superiority above his fellows in the same cause. 
But neither his character nor the battles of Lewes and 
Evesham fall strictly within the limits of a constitutional 
history. It is however important to observe, that, even in 
the moment of success, Henry IH. did not presume to revoke 
any part of the Great Charter. His victory had been 

1 Rymer.t.i.p. 6S2. This inauspicious ne- Dolnit igitur nobilitas regnff 9e uoias 

gotiation for Sicily , which is not altogether hominis ita conf andi supinSl simplicitate. 

unlike that of James I. about the Span- M. Paris, p. 827. 

ish match, in ita folly, bad success, and > The best account of the proTlsions of 

the dissatisfaction it occasioned at home, Oxford in 1260 and the circumfttsuuces 

receives a good deal of illustration firom connected with them is found in the 

documents in Rymer's collection. Burton Annals. 2 Gale, XV Scriptores, 

s Quantitas pecuniae ad tantam ascen- p. 407. Hany of these provisions wen 

dik summam, ut stuporem simul et hor- afterwards enacted in the statute of 

lorem in auribus gcneraret audientium. Marlebridge. 
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achieved hj the arms of the English nobility, who had, gen- 
erallj speaking, concurred in the former measures against his 
government, and whose opposition to the earl of Leicester's 
usurpation was compatible with a steady attachment to con- 
stitutional liberty.^ 

The opinions of eminent lawyers are undoubtedly, where 
Limitations legislative or judicial authorities fail, the best evi- 
raati^ve"" ^encc that can be adduced in constitutional history, 
proved from It will therefore be satisfactory to select a few 
Biacton. passages from Bracton, himself a judge at the 
end of Henry IIL's reign, by which the fimitations of 
prerogative by law will clearly appear to have been ftiUy 
established. "The king," says he, "must not be subject 
to any man, but to Grod and the law ; for the law makes him 
king. Let the king therefore give to the law what the law 
gives to him, dominion and power; for there is no king where 
will, and not law, bears rule."^ " The king (in another place) 
can do nothing on earth, being the minister of God, but what 
he can do by law ; nor is what is said (in the Pandects) any 
objection, that whatever the prince pleases shall be law ; be- 
cause by the words that follow in that text it appears to 
design not any mere will of the prmce, but that which is 
established by the advice of his councillors, the king giving 
his authority, and deliberation being had upon it."^ This 
passage is undoubtedly a misrepresentation of the famous lex 
regia, which has ever been interpreted to convey the unlimit- 
ed power of the people to their emperors.* But the very 
circumstance of so perverted a gloss put upon this text is a 
proof that no other doctrine could be admitted in the law of 
England. In another passage Bracton reckons as superior 
to the king, " not only God and the law, by which he is made 
king, but fis court of earls and barons ; for the former (com- 
ites) are so styled as associates of the king, and whoever 
has an associate has a master;^ so that, if the king were 
without a bridle, that is, the law, they ought to put a bridle 
upon him."® Several other passages in Bracton might be 

1 Tlie Earl of Gloucester, whose per- copied from Glanyil's introduction to hii 

sonal quarrel with Montfort had over- treatise. 

thrown the baronial oligarchy, wrote to * See Selden ad Fletam, p. 1046. 

the king in 1267, ut provisiones Ozonise ^ xhis means, I suppose, that he who 

teneri fitciat per regnum suum, et ut pro- acts with the consent of others must b« 

missa sibi apud Evesham de fiicto com- in some degree restrained by them; bnt 

pleret. Matt. Paris, p. 860. it is ill expressed. 

« 1. i. 0. 8. « 1. ii. c. 16. 

> 1. iii. 0. 9. These words are nearly 
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produced to thu same import ; but these are sufficient to de- 
monstrate the important fact that, however extensive or even 
indefinite might be the royal prerogative in the days of Henry 
m., the law was already its superior, itself but made part of 
the law, and was incompetent to overthrow it.^ It is true 
that in this very reign the practice of dispensing with statutes 
by a non-obstante was introduced, in imitation of the papal 
dispensations.^ But this prerogative could only be exerted 
within certain limits, and, however pernicious it may be 
justly thought, was, when thus understood and defined, not, 
strictly speaking, incompatible with the legislative sovereign- 
ty of parliament 

In conformity with the system of France and other feudal 
countries, there was one standing council, which The King's 
assisted the kings of England in the collection and *^°'*'*- 
management of their revenue, the administration of justice 
to suitors, and the despatch of all public business. This was 
styled the King's Court, and held in his palace, or wherever 
he was personally present. It was composed of the great 
officers ; the chief justiciary,' the chancellor, the constable, 

i Allen has pointed out that the king loco nostro terram nostram Anglise et 
might have been sued in his own courts, pacem regni nostri ; and all persons were 
like one of his subjects, until the reign enjoined to obey him tanquam justltiario 
of Bdward I., who introduced the me- nostro. Rymer, t. i. p. 181. Sometimes, 
thod of suing by petition of right: and however, the king issued his own writ 
in the Year Book of Edward III. one de ultra mare. The first time when the 
of the judges says that he has seen a dignity of this office was impaired was at 
writ beginning — Preeeipe Henri/ regi the death of John, when the justiciary, 
Anglia. Bracton, however, expressly Hubert de Butgh, being b^ieged in 
asserts the contraiy, as Mr. Allen owns, Dover Castle, those who proclaimed 
80 that we may reckon this rather doubt- Henry III. at Gloucester constituted the 
ful. Bracton has some remarkable words earl of Pembroke governor of the king 
wUch I have omitted to quote : after he and kingdom, Hubert still retaining hli 
has broadly asserted that the king has office. This is erroneously stated by 
no superior but God, and that no remedy Matthew Paris, who has misled Spelman 
can be had by law against him, he pro- in his Glossary ; but the truth appears 
ceeds : Nisi sit qui dUcat, quod univer- from Hubert's answer to the articles of 
sltas r^ni et baronagium suum hoc charge against him, and from a record in 
fitcere debeant et possint in curia ipsius Madox's Hist, of Exch c. 21, note A. 
tegis. By ettria we must here under- wherein the earl of Pembroke is named 
stand parliament, and not the law-courts, rector regis et r^^i, and Hubert dt 
s M. Paris, p. 701. Burgh justiciary. In 1241 the axeh- 
s The chief justiciary was the greatest bishop of York was appointed to the re- 
subject in England. Besides presiding gency during Henry's absence in Poiton, 
in the king's court and in the Exchequer, without the title of justiciary. Rymer, 
he was originally, by virtue of liis office, t. i. p. 410. Still the office was so con- 
the regent of the kingdom during the siderable that the barons who met in the 
absence of the sovereign, which, till the Oxford parliament of 1258 insisted that 
loss of Normandy, occurred very fre- the justiciary should be annually chosen 
quently. Writs, at such times, ran in with their approbation. But the subse- 
his name, and were tested by him. quent successes of Henry prevented this 
Uadox, Hist, of Excheq. p. 16. His ap- being established, and Edward I. discon* 
pointment upon these teipporary occa- tinued the office altogether. 
•Ions was expressed, ad custodiendum 
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marshal, chamberlain, steward, and treasurer, with any others 
whom the king might appoint Of this great court there 
was, as it seems, from the beginning, a particular branch, in 
which all matters relating to the revenue were exclusively 
The Court transacted. This, though composed of tlie same 
of Kxcheq- persons, yet, being held in a different part of the 
'"'' palace, and for different business, was distinguished 

from the king's court by the name of the Exchequer ; a sepa- 
ration whioh became complete when civil pleas were decided 
and judgments recorded in this second court* 

It is probable that in the age next after the Conquest few 
causes in which the crown had no interest were carried before 
the royal tribunals ; every man finding a readier course of 
justice in the manor or county to which he belonged.* But 
by degrees this supreme jurisdiction became more familiar; 
and, as it seemed less liable to partiality or intimidation than 
the provincial courts, suitors grew willing to submit to its 
expensiveness and inconvenience. It was obviously the 
interest of the king's court to give such equity and steadi- 
ness to its decisions as might encourage this disposition 
Nothing could be more advantageous to the king's authority, 
nor, what perhaps was more immediately regarded, to his 
revenue, since a fine was always paid for leave to plead in 
his court, or to remove thither a cause commenced below. 
But because few, comparatively speaking, could have recourse 
to so distant a tribunal as that of the king's court, and per- 
haps also on account of the attachment which the English 
felt to their ancient right of trial by the neighboring .free- 
iiiBtitution holders, Henry 11. established itinerant justices to 
of juBtices of decide civil and criminal pleas within each county.* 
This excellent institution is referred by some to the 
twenty-second year of that prince; but Madox traces it 
several years higher.* We have owed to it the uniformity 

1 For much information about the Tel hundiedo, yel halimoto soeam habeo- 

Onria R«gi8, and especially this branch tium. Leges Henr. I. c. 9. 

of ft, the student of our constitutional s Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 88. 

history should hare recourse to BIadox*8 * Hist, of Exchequer, c. Ui. Lord 

History of the Exchequer, and to the Lyttelton thinks that tnis instituti(m 

Dialogus de Scaccario, written in the may hare been adopted in imitation of 

time of Henry II. by Richard bishop of Louis VI., who half a century before had 

Ely, though commonly ascribed to Qer- introduced a similar regulation in hit 

▼ase of Tilbury. This treatise he will domains. Hist, of Henry n. toI. ii. 

find sutitjoined to Madox's work. [Nora p. 206. Justices in eyre, or, as we now 

XIII.] call them, of aariie, were sometimes com* 

s Omnia causa terminetur comitatu, missioned in the reign of Henry I 
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of our common law, which would otherwise have been split, 
like that of France, into a multitude of local customs ; and 
we still owe to it the assurance, which is felt by the poorest 
and most remote inhabitant of England, that his right is 
weighed by the same incorrupt and acute understanding 
upon which the decision of the highest questions is rejjosed. 
The justices of assize seem originally to have gone their 
circuits annually ; and as part of their duty was to set tallagcjs 
upon royal towns, and superintend the collection of the reve- 
nue, we may be certain that there could be no long interval. 
This annual visitation was expressly confirmed by the twelfth 
section of Magna Charta, which provides also that no assize 
of novel disseizin, or mort d'ancestor, should be taken except 
in the shire where the lands in controversy lay. Hence this 
clause stood opposed on the one hand to the encroachments 
of the king's court, which might otherwise, by drawing pleas 
of land to itself, have defeated the suitor's right to a jury 
from the vicinage ; and on the other, to those of the feudal 
aristocracy, who hated any interference of the crown to chas- 
tise their violations of law, or control their own jurisdiction. 
Accordingly, while the confederacy of barons against Henry 
m. was in its full power, an attempt was made to prevent 
the regular circuits of the judges.^ 

Long after the separation of the exchequer from the king's 
court, another branch was detached for the decision ^j^^ ^^^^^ 
of private suits. This had its beginning, in Madox's of Common 
opinion, as early as the reign of Richard I.^ But ^*®*** 
it was completely established by Magna Charta. " Common 
Pleas," it is said in the fourteenth clause, " shall not follow 
our court, but be held in some certain place." Thus was 
formed the Court of Common Bench at Westminster, with 
full, and, strictly speaking, exclusive jurisdiction over all civil 
disputes, where neither the king's interest, nor any matter 

Hardy's Introduction to Close Rolls, of the bench are mentioned several years 

They do not appear to have gone their before Mag^na Charta. But Madox thinks 

circuits r^fularly before 22 Hen. II. the chief justiciary of England might 

(1176.) preside in the two courts, as wvll as in 

1 Justiciarii r^;is Anglise, qui dicnntnr the exchequer. After the erection of the 

itineris. missi H«rfbrdUuaii pro sno exe- Common Bench the style of the superior 

qnendo officio repelluntnr, aU^;antibus court beg^n to alter. It ceased by de> 

his qui regi adversabantur, ipsos contri grees to 1^ called the king's court. Plea4 

formam proyisionum Oxoidse nuper fac- were said to be held coram rege. or 

tamm yenisse. Chron. Nio. Triret. a.d. coram rego ubicunque fuerit. And thus 

1260. I forget where I found this quo- the court of king's bench was fonn«d 

t^on. out of the remains ol' the ancient curia 

1 Hilt of Exchequer, c. 19. JusticeB regis. 
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savoring of a criminal nature, was concerned. For of such 
disputes neither the court of king's bench, nor that of ex- 
chequer, can take cognizance, except by means of a legal 
fiction, which, in the one case, supposes an act of force, and, 
in the other, a debt to the crown. 

The principal oflficers of state, who had originally been 
effective members of the king's court, began to withdraw 
Oriirin of the ^'^"^ ^*> after this separation into three courts of 
Common justice, and left their places to regular lawyers 
'^^ though the treasurer and chancellor of the ex- 

chequer have still seats on the equity side of that court, a 
vestige of its ancient constitution. It would indeed have been 
difficult for men bred in camps or palaces to fulfil the ordi- 
nary functions of judicature under such a system of law as 
had grown up in England. The rules of legal decision^ 
among a rude people, are always very simple ; not serving 
much to guide> far less to control, the feelings of natural 
equity. Such were those which prevailed among the Anglo- 
Saxons; requiring no subtler intellect, or deeper learnings 
than the earl or sheriff at the head of his county-court might 
be expected to possess. But a great change was wrought in 
about a century after the Conquest. Our English lawyers, 
^rone to magnify the antiquity, like the other merits of their 
system, are apt to carry up the date of the common law, tiU, 
like the pedigree of an illustrious family, it loses itself in the 
obscurity of ancient time. Even Sir Matthew Hale does not 
hesitate to say that its origin is as undiscoverable as that of 
the Nile. But though some features of the common law may 
be distinguishable in Saxon times, while our limited knowl- 
edge prevents us from assigning many of its peculiarities to 
any determinable period, yet the general character and most 
essential parts of the system were of much later growth. 
The laws of the Anglo-Saxon kings, Madox truly observes, 
are as different from those collected by Glanvil as the laws 
of two different nations. The pecuniary compositions for 
crimes, especially for homicide, which run through the Anglo- 
Saxon code down to the laws ascribed to Henry I.,* are not 
mentioned by Glanvil. Deatli seems to have been the regu- 
lar punishment of murder, as well as robbery. Though the 
investigation by means of ordeal was not disused in his time,'. 

1 0. 70. murder, having MLtA in the ordeal of 

* A oitiien of London, raspeoted of cold water, ivaa hanged bj order of Qmiy 
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yet trial by combat, of which we find no instance before the 
Conquest, was evidently preferred. Under the Saxon gov- 
ernment, suits appear to have commenced, even before the 
king, by verbal or written complaint ; at least, no trace re- 
mains of the original writ, the foundation of our civil pro- 
cedure.^ The descent of lands before the Conquest was 
according to the custom of gavelkind, or equal partition 
among the children;^ in the age of Henry I. the eldest son 
took the principal fief to his own share ;• in that of Glanvil 
he inherited all the lands held by knight service ; but the de 
scent of socage lands depended on the particular custom of 
the estate. By the Saxon laws, upon die death of the son 
without issue, the father inherited ; * by our common law, he 
is absolutely, and in every case, excluded. Lands were, in 
general, devisable by testament before the Conquest ; but not 
in the time of Henry H., except by particular custom. These 
are sufficient samples of the differences between our Saxon 
and Norman jurisprudence ; but the distinct character of the 
two will strike more forcibly every one who peruses succes- 
sively the laws published by Wilkins, and the treatise ascribed 
to Glanvil. The former resemble die barbaric codes of the 
continent, and the capitularies of Charlemagne and his family, 
minute to an excess in apportioning punishments, but sparing 
and indefinite in treating of civil rights; while the other, 
copious, discriminating, and technical, displays the character- 
istics, as well as unfolds the principles, of English law. It is 
difficult to assert anything decisively as to the period between 
the Conquest and the reign of Henry 11., which presents 
fewer materials for legal history than the preceding age ; but 
the treatise denominated the Laws of Henry L, compiled at 
the soonest about the end of Stephen's reign,' bears so much 
of a Saxon character, that I should be indmed to ascribe our 
present conmion law to a date, so far as it is capable of any 
date, not much antecedent to the publication of GlanviL' At 

n., fhoni^ he oObred 600 maxka to aare * Leges Henr. I. e. 70. 

his life. Hoyeden, p. 666. It appears as * Ibid. 

if the ordeal were permitted to persons * The Decretmn of Qratiaii is quoted in 

already conyieted by the verdict of a jorr. this treatise, which was not published in 

Ifthey escaped in this pni^tion. yet, in Italy till 1161. 

cases of murder, they were banisned the * Madoz, Hist, of Ezch. p. 122, edit. 

realm. Wilkins, Lc^ Anglo-Saxon, p. 1711. Lord Lyttolton, yol. ii. p. 267. 

880. Ordeals were abolished about' the has giren reasons for supposing that 

beginning of Henry III.'s reign. Olanvil was not the author of tliia 

1 Blokes, Dissert. Epistol. p. 8. treatise, but some clerk under his di* 

> Leges Gullelmi, p. 226. rection. 
VOL. U. 21 
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the same time, since no kind of evidence attests any sudden 
and radical change in the jurisprudence of England, the 
question must be considered as left in great obscurity. Per- 
haps it might be reasonable to conjecture that the treatise 
called Leges Henrici Primi contains the ancient usages stiU 
prevailing in the inferior jurisdictions, and that of Glanvil 
the rules established by the Norman lawyers of the king's 
court, which would of course acquire a general recognition 
and efficacy, in consequence of the institution of justices 
holding their assizes periodically throughout the country. 
The capacity of deciding legal controversies was now only 
to be found in men who had devoted themselves to 
and defecto of that peculiar study ; and a race of such men arose, 
&e Bngiiflh whosc eagcmess and even enthusiasm in the pro- 
fession of the law were stimulated by the self-com- 
placency of intellectual dexterity in threading its intricate and 
thorny mazes. The Normans are noted in their own country 
for a shrewd and Utigious temper, which may have given i 
character to our courts of justice in early times. Something 
too of that excessive subtlety, and that preference of techni- 
cal to rational principles, which runs through our system, may 
be imputed to the scholastic philosophy, which was in vogue 
during the same period, and is marked by the same features. 
But we have just reason to boast of the leading causes of 
these defects ; an adherence to fixed rules, and a jealousy of 
judicial discretion, which have in no country, I believe, been 
carried to such a length. Hence precedents of adjudged 
cases, becoming authorities for the future, have been con- 
stantly noted, and form indeed almost the sole ground of 
argument in questions of mere law. But these authorities 
being frequently unreasonable and inconsistent, partly from 
the infirmity of all human reason, partly from the imperfect 
manner in which a number of unwarranted and incorrect 
reporters have handed them down, later judges gi^w anxious 
to elude by impalpable distinctions what they did not venture 
to overturn. In some instances this evasive skill has been 
applied to acts of the legislature. Those who are moderately 
conversant with the history of our law will easily trace other 
circumstances that have cooperated in producing that techni- 
cal and subtle system whidi regulates the course of real 
property. For as that formed almost the whole of our an- 
cient jurisprudence, it is there that we must seek its original 
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character. But much of the same spirit pervades every part 
of the law. No tribunals of a civilized people ever borrowed 
so little, even of illustration, from the writings of philoso- 
phers, or from the institutions of other countries. Hence law 
has been studied, in genei*al, rather as an art than a science, 
with more solicitude to know its rules and distinctions than to 
perceive their application to that for which all rules of law 
ought to have been established, the maintenance of public and 
private rights. Nor is there any reading more jejune and 
unprofitable to a philosophical mind than that of our ancient 
law-books. Later times have introduced other inconveniences, 
till the vast extent and multiplicity of our laws have become 
a practical evil of serious importance, and an evil which, be- 
tween the timidity of the legislature on the one hand, and the 
selfish views of pi*actitioners on the other, is like^ to reach, 
in no long period, an intolerable excess. Deterred by an 
interested clamor against innovation from abrogating what is 
useless, simplifying what is complex, or determining what is 
doubtful, and always more inclined to stave off an immediate 
difficulty by some patchwork scheme of modifications and 
suspensions than to consult for posterity in the comprehensive 
spirit of legal philosophy, we accumulate statute upon statute, 
and precedent upon precedent, till no industry can acquire, 
nor any intellect digest, the mass of learning that grows upon 
the panting student ; and our jurisprudence seems not unlikely 
to be simplified in the worst and least honorable manner, 
a tacit agreement of ignorance among its professors. Much 
indeed has already gone into desuetude within the last c«i- 
tury, and is known only as an occult science by a small num- 
ber of adepts. We are thus gradually approaching the crisis 
of a necessary reformation, when our laws, like those of Rome, 
must be cast into the crucible. It would be a disgrace to the 
nineteenth century, if England could not find her Tribonian.* 

1 Wbitelocke, just after the Restora- to innoTation, I hare need of some apolo 
tion, complainB that " Nov) the volume ogy fov what I hare yentured to say in 
of oar statutes is grown or swelled to a the text. ** I remember the opinion of a 
great bigness." The volume ! What wise and learned statesman and lawyer 
would he have sidd to the monstrous (the chancellor Ozenstiem), that multi- 
birth of a volume trienniallVf filled wiU& plici^ of written laws do but distract the 
laws professing to be the deliberate work ju<j^, and render the law less certain ; 
of the legislature, which every subject is that where the law sets due and clear 
supposed to read, remember, and under- bounds betwixt the prerogative royal and 
stand ! The excellent sense of the follow- the rights of the people, and gives remedy 
ing sentences from the same passage may in private causes, there needs no mors 
well excuse me for quoting them, and, laws to be increased; for thereby lit!- 
peiliaps, in this age of bigoted averseness gatton will be increased likewise. It 
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This establishment of a legal system, which must be con- 
sidered as complete at the end of Henry in.'s reign, when 
the miwritten usages of the common law as well as the forms 
and precedents of the courts were digested into the great 
work of Bracton, might, in some respects, conduce to the 
security of public freedom. For, however highly the pre- 
rogative might be strained, it was incorporated with the law, 
and treated with the same distinguished and argumentative 
subtlety as every other part of it Whatever tUngs, there- 
fore, it was asserted that the king might do, it was a neces- 
sary implication that there were other things which he could 
not do ; else it were vain to specify the former. It is not 
meant to press this too far; since undoubtedly the bias of 
lawyers towards the prerogative was sometimes too discernible. 
But the syreeping maxims of absolute power, which servile 
judges and churchmen taught the Tudor and Stuart princes, 
seem to have made no progress under the Plantagenet line* 
Whatever may be thought of the effect which the study of 

the law had upon the rights of the subject, it cwi- 
right <^e duced materially to the security of good order by 
SheS.*"**^ ascertaining the hereditary succession of the crown. 

Five kings out of seven that followed William the 
Conqueror were usurpers, according at least to modem 
notions. Of these, Stephen alone encountered any serious 
opposition upon that ground ; and with respect to him, it must 
be remembered that all the barons, himself included, had 
solemnly sworn to maintain the succession of Matilda. Henry 
U. procured a parliamentary settlement of the crown upon 
his eldest and second sons ; a strong presumption that their 
hereditary right was not absolutely secure.^ A mixed notion 
of right and choice in fact prevailed as to the succession of 
every European monarchy. The coronation oath and tho 
fiirm of popular consent then required were considered as 
more material, at least to perfect a tide, than we deem them 
at present They gave seizin, as it were, of the crown, and, 
in cases of disputed pretensions, had a sort of judicial efficacy. 

mn a work worthy of a parliament, and matters, to be reduced into certainty^, aU 

eaxmot be done otherwin, to canse a re- of one subject into one statute, that per* 

view of all our statutes, to repeal such as spiouity and clearness may appear in oof 

fhey shall judge inconyenient to remain written laws, which at this day few stu- 

fai teoe ; to confirm those which they shall dents or sages can find in them.*' White- 

think fit to stand, and those seTeral stat- lockers Commentary on Pacliamentu^ 

ates which are confhsed, some repug- WriL toI. i. p. 400. 

oant to others, many touching the same ^ Lyttelton, toI. ii. p. 14* 
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The Chronicle of Dunstable sajs, concerning Richard I., that 
he was " elevated to the throne by hei'editary right, after a 
solemn election by the clergy and people : " * words that indi- 
cate the current principles of that age. It is to be observed, 
however, that Richard took upon him the exercise of royal 
prerogatives without waiting for his coronation.* The suc- 
cession of John has certainly passed in modem times for an 
usurpation. I do not find that it was considered as such by 
his own contemporaries on this side of the Channel. The 
question of inheritance between an uncle and the son of his 
deceased elder brother was yet unsettled, as we learn from 
Glanvil, even in private succession.' In the case of sovereign- 
ties, which were sometimes contended to require different 
rules fixim ordinary patrimonies, it was, and continued long 
to be, the most uncertain point in public law. John's pre- 
tensions to the crown might therefore be such as the English 
were justified in admitting, especially as his reversionary title 
seems to have been acknowledged in the reign of his brother 
Richard.' If indeed we may place reliance on Matthew 
Paris, archbishop Hubert, on this occasion, declared in the 
most explicit terms that the crown was elective, giving even 
to the blood royal no other preference than their merit might 
challenge.* C^e rejects this as a fiction of the historian ; 
and it is certainly a strain far beyond the constitution, which, 
both before and after the Conquest, had invariably limited 
the throne to one royal stock, though not strictly to its nearest 
branch. In a charter of the first year of his reign, John 
calls himself king, ''by hereditary right, and through the 
consent and favor of the church and people." * 

It is deserving of remark, that, during the rebellions against 
this prince and his son Henry III., not a syllable was breathed 
in favor of Eleanor, Arthur's sister, who, if the present 
rules of succession had been established, was the undoubted 
heiress of his right The barons chose rather to call in the 
aid of Louis, with scarcely a shade of title, though with much 
better means of maintaining himself. One should think that 
men whose fathers had been in the field for Matilda could 
make no difficulty about female succession. But I doubt 

1 Lyttelton, -vol. U. p. 42. Hflereditario * Horeden, p. 702. 

Jture promoTendiu in regnnm, post eleri 6 p. 166. 

^ pqpoli totonnem electioneiii. * Jure lueredlterio, et mediante tut 

s Onl. NenbriniuiS) 1. ir. o. 1. deri et popali conaeDsn et ikrort. Our* 

* Qlanill, 1. m. e. 8. don on Parliaments, p. 189 
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whether, notwithstanding that precedent, the crown of Eng- 
land was universally acfciowledged to be capable of descend- 
ing to a female heir. Great averseness had been shown by 
the nobility of Henry I. to his proposal of settling the king- 
dom on his daughter.^ And fi*om a remarkable passage 
which I shall produce in a note, it appears that even in the 
reign of Edwaixl III. the succession was supposed to be con 
fined to the male lioe.^ 

At length, about the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
lawyers applied to the crown the same strict principles of 
descent which regulate a private inheritance. Edward L 
was proclaimed immediately upon his father's death, though 
absent in Sicily. Something however of the old principle 
may be traced in this proclamation, issued in his name by 
the guardians of the realm, where he asserts the crown of 
England " to have devolved upon him by hereditary succes- 
sion and the will of his nobles." • These last words were 
omitted in the proclamation of Edward 11. ; * since whoso 
time the crown has been absolutely hereditary. The corona- 
tion oath, and the recognition of the people at that solemnity, 
are formalities which convey no right eithei^ to the sovereign 
or the people, though they may testify the duties of each.* 

I cannot conclude the present chapter without observing 
English ^^^ ^^^^ prominent and characteristic distinction 
gentry des- between the constitution of England and that of 
«ccitu?ve every other country in Europe; I mean its refusal 
privileges. q£ civil privileges to the lower nobility, or those 

1 Ljttelton, Tol. 1. p. 162. though with a certain modification whkdi 

* This is intimated by the treaty made gave a pretext of title to tiimself. 

in 1889 for a marriage between the eldest < Ad nos rcgni gubemacnlum sno- 

son of Edward in. and the duke of Bra- eessione hsBreditarift, ac procerum regni 

bant's daughter. Edward therein prom- yoluntate, et fidelitate nobis pnestitft sit 

Ises that, if his son should die before derolutum. Brady (History of England, 

him, leaving male issue, he will procure vol. ii. Appendix, p. 1) expounds pio- 

the consent of his barons, nobles, and cernm voluntate to mean willingness, not 

cities (that is, of parliament ; nobles here will ; as much as to say, they acted read- 

meaning knights, if the word has any ily and without command. But in all 

distinct sense), for such issue to inherit probability it was intended to save ths 

the kingdom; and if he die leaving a usual form of consent, 

daughter only, Edward or his heir shall * Rymer, t. iii. p. 1. Walsinjriuuny 

make such provision for her as belongs however, asserts that Edward II. ai- 

to the daughter of a Idng. Rymer, t. v. cended the throne non tam Jure bmn- 

p. 114. It may be inforred from this in- ditario qu^m unanimi assensu procerum 

•trument that, in Edward's intention, if et magnatum. p. 96. Perhaps we should 

not by the constitution, the Salio law omit the word non, and he might intend 

was to regulate the succession of the to say that the king had not only hii 

English crown. This law. it must be re- hereditary title, but the free consent of 

membered, he was compelled to admit in his barons. 

his claim on the kingdom of France, ^ [Notb XIV.] 
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whom we denominate the gentry. In France, in Spain, in 
Grermany, wherever in short we look, the appellations of 
nobleman and gentleman have been strictly synonymous. 
Those entitled to bear them by descent, by tenure of land, by 
office or royal creation, have formed a class distinguished by 
privileges inherent in their blood from ordinary freemen. 
Marriage with noble families, or the purchase of military 
fiefs, or the participation of many civil offices, were, more or 
less, interdicted to the commons of France and the empire. 
Of these restrictions, nothing, or next to nothing, was ever 
known in England. The law has never taken notice of 
gentlemen.^ From the reign of Henry HI. at least, the legal 
equality of all ranks below the peerage was, to every essen- 
tial purpose, as complete as at present Compare two writers 
nearly contemporary, Bracton with Beaumanoir, and mark 
how the customs of England are distinguishable in this re- 
spect The Frenchman ranges the people under three 
divisions, the noble, the free, and the servile ; our countryman 
has no generic class, but freedom and villenage.* No re- 
straint seems ever to have lain upon marriage ; nor have the 
children even of a peer been ever deemed to lose any privi- 
lege by his union with a commoner. The purchase of lands 
held by knight-service was always open to all freemen. A 
few privileges indeed were confined to those who had received 
knighthood.* But, upon the whole, there was a virtual 
equality of rights among all the commoners of England. 
What is most particular is, that the peerage itself imparts no 
privilege except to its actual possessor. In every other 
country the descendants of nobles cannot but themselves be 
noble, because their nobility is the immediate consequence of 
their birth. But though we commonly say that the blood of 

1 It is hardly worth while, even for the wards to accept a mean alliance, or to 
sake of obviating cavils, to notice as an forfeit its price, that this provision of the 
exception the statute of 23 H. VI. c. 14, statute was made. But this does not 
prohibiting the election of any who were affect the proposition I had maintained 
not bom gentlemen for knights of the as to the legal equality of commoners, 
shire. Much less should I have thought any more tluin a report of a Master in 
of noticing, if it liad not been suggested Chancery at the present day. that a pro- 
as an objection, the provision of the stat- posed marriage for a ward of tne court was 
ute of Merton, that guardians in chivalry unequal to what her station in society 
shall not marry their wards to villeins appeared to claim, would invalidate tlM 
or burgesses, to their disparagement, same proposition. 
Wherever the distinctions of rank and ^ Beaumanoir, c. 46. Braoton, L L 
property are felt in the customs of society, c. 6. 

such marriages will be deemed unequal ; < See for these, Selden's Titles of Hoonr 

and it was to obviate the tyranny of vol. iii. p. 806. 
feudal superiors who compelled their 
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a peer is ennobled, jet this expression seems hardlj accurate, 
and fitter for heralds than lawyers; since in truth nothing 
confers nobility but the actual descent of a peerage. The 
sons of peers, as we weU know, are commoners, and totally 
destitute of any legal right beyond a barren precedence. 

There is no part, perhiaps, of our constitution so admirable 
as this equality of civil rights ; this tsonomia, which the phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece only hoped to find in democrat- 
ical government.^ From the beginning our law has been no 
respecter of persons. It screens not the gentleman of ancient 
lineage from the judgment of an ordinary jury, nor from 
ignominious punishment It confers not, it never did confer, 
those unjust immunities from public burdens, which the supe- 
rior orders arrogated to themselves upon the continent. Thus, 
while the privileges of our peers, as hereditary legislators of 
a free people, are incomparably more valuable and dignified 
in their nature, they are far less invidious in their exercise 
than those of any other nobility in Europe. It is, I am firmly 
persuaded, to tlus peculiarly democratical character of the 
English monarchy, that we are indebted for its long perma- 
nence, its regular improvement, and its present vigor. It is 
a singular, a providential circumstance, that, in an age when 
the ^adual march of civilization and commerce was so little 
foreseen, our ancestors, deviating from the usages of neigh- 
boring countries, should, as if deliberately, have guarded 
against that expansive force which, in bursting through 
obstacles improvidently opposed, has scattered havoc over 
Europe. 

This tendency to dvil equality in the English law may, I 
Canies of think, be ascribed to several concurrent causes. In 
the eq»w^ the first place the feudal institutions were far less 
men% military in England than upon the continent. From 
England. ^hc time of Henry IE. the escuage, or pecuniary 
commutation for personal service, became almost universal. 
The armies of our kings were composed of hired troops, great 
part of whom certainly were knights and gentlemen, but 
who, serving for pay, and not by virtue of their birth or 
tenure, preserved nothing of the feudal character. It was 

* nX^oC &pX^f irpuTOV uh> Herodotus (Thalia, o. 80) has put into 



6vvoua KdXhjOTW l;t«, hovoiuav, the months of three Persian satrapsjjftor 

•ays 'tee advocate of d^oiracy, irthe i^?h^^?t*S®,S^lk* '"^ '^'''^'^ 
(Uicusslon of forms of goyemm/nt which in thesphitofOomeille. 
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not, however, so much for the ends of national as of private 
warfare, that the relation of lord and vassal was contrived. 
The right which every baron in France possessed of redress- 
ing his own wrongs and those of his tenants bj arms rendered 
their connection strictly military. But we read very little of 
private wars in England. Notwithstanding some passages in 
Glanvil, which certainly appear to admit their legality, it is 
not easy to reconcile this with the general tenor of our laws.* 
They must always have been a breach of the king's peace, 
which our Saxon lawgivers were perpetually striving to pre- 
serve, and which the Conqueror and his sons more effectually 
maintained.^ Nor can we trace many instances (some we per- 
haps may) of actual hostilities among the nobility of England 
afler the Conquest, except during such an anarchy as the 
reign of Stephen or the minority of Henry III. Acts of 
outrage and spoliation were indeed very fi:^quent. The 
statute of Marlebridge, soon after the baronial wars of Henry 
in., speaks of the disseizins that had taken place during the 
late disturbances ; • and thirty-five verdicts are said to have 
been given at one court of assize against Foulkes de Breaut^^ 
a notorious partisan, who commanded some foreign mercena- 
ries at the beginning of the same reign ;^ but these are faint 
resemblances of that wide-spreading devastation which the 
nobles of Frince and Grermany were entitled to carry among 
their neighbors. The most prominent instance perhaps of 
what may be deemed a private war arose out of a contention 
between the earls of Gloucester and Hereford, in the reign 
of Edward L, during which acts of extraordinary violence 
were perpetrated ; but, far from its having passed for lawful, 
these powerful nobles were both committed to prison, and 
paid heavy fines.* Thus the tenure of knight-service was 
not in effect much more peculiarly connected with the pro- 

II hare modified this passage in con- to afford an inference that it was an 

sequence of the Just animadTersiou of a anomaly. In the royal manor of Ar- 

Kriodical ciitio. In the first edition I chenfeld in Herefordshire^ if one Weldi- 

d stated too strongly the di£forence man kills another, it was a custom ibr 

which I still belieye to have existed be- the relations of the slain to assemble and 

tween Uie customs of England and other plunder the murderer and his kindred, 

feudal countries in respect of private and bum their houses, until the corpse 

warfhre. [Notb XV.] should be interred, wnich was to take 

* The penalties imposed on breaches place by noon on the morrow of his death, 

of the peace, in Wilkins^s Anglo-Saxon G 'this plunder the king had a third pav*« 

Laws, are too numerous to be particularly and the res6 they kept fbr themselTei 

inserted. One remarkable passage in p. 779. 
Domesday appears, by mentioning a legal 3 stat-. 62 E IIT. 
enstom of prtyate feuds in an indiTidual * Mi^^t. .Vib. p. 271. 
manor, and there only among Welshmep ^ il<)t. ?& 'I. '02. i. p. 70. 
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fession of amis than that of socage. There was nothing in 
the former condition to generate that high self-estimation 
which military hahits inspire. On the contrary, the burden- 
some incidents of tenure in chivalry rendered socage the more 
advantageous, though less honorable of the two. 

In the next place, we must ascribe a good deal of efficacr 
to the old Saxon principles that survived the conquest of 
William and infused themselves into our common law. A 
respectable class of free socagers, having, in general, full 
rights of alienating their lands, and holding them probably at 
a small certain rent from the lord of the manor, frequently 
occur in Domesday Book. Though, as I have already ob- 
served, these were derived from the superior and more fortu- 
nate Anglo-Saxon ceorls, they were perfectly exempt from all 
marks of villenage both as to their persons and estates. Most 
have derived their name from the Saxon soc, which signifies a 
franchise, especially one of jurisdiction,^ and they undoubtedly 
were suitors to the court-baron of the lord, to whose soc^ or 
right of justice, they belonged. They were consequently 
judges in civil causes, determined before the manorial tribu- 
naL^ Such privileges set them greatly above the roturiers or 

I It now appears strange to me that the twelfth centnrj) just before the great 

I could ever have given the preference though silent revolution which brought 

to Bracton's derivation of socage from in the Norman jilkisprudence, bear 

soe de eharue. The word eokeman, which abundant witness to the territorial courts, 

occurs so often in Domesday, is con- collateral to and independent of those of 

tlnuallj coupled with soca^ a franchise the sheriff. Other proofs are easilv ftur- 

or right of jurisdiction belonging to the nished for a later period. Vide Chron. 

lord, whose tenant or rather suitor, the Jocelyn de Brakelonde, et ci/io. 
■okeman is described to be. Soe is an It is nevertheless true that territorial 

idle and improbable etymology ; espe- jurisdiction was never so extensive as in 

cially as at the time when sokeman was governments of a more aristoeiattcal 

most in use there was hardly a word of character, either in criminal or civil caaes. 

a French root in the language. Soe is 1. In the laws ascribed to Henry Lit is 

plainly derived from seeo^ and therefore said that all great offences could only be 

cannot pass for a Teutonic word. tried in the Ung's court, or by his com- 

I once thought the etymology of Brae- mission, c. 10. Olanvil distingi^hes the 
ton and Lyttelton curiously Illustrated criminal pleas, which could only be deter- 
by a passage in Blomefleld's Hist, of mined before the king'sjudgoB, from those 
Norfolk, vol. ill. p. 638 (folio). In the which belong to the sheriff. Treason, 
manor of Cawston a man with a brazen murder, robbery, and rape were of the 
hand holding a ploughshare was carried former class ; theft of the latter. 1. ziv. 
before the steward as a sign that it was The criminal jurisdiction of the sheriff 
held by socage of the duchy of Lan- is entirely taken away by Magna Gharta 
caster. c. 17. Sir E. Coke says the territorial 

* The feudal courts, if under that name fhrnchisos of in&ngthief and out&ngthief 

we include those of landholders having ** had some continuance afterwards, but 

grants of soe, sac, in&ngthef, &c.. from either by this act, or per deenetudinem 

the crown, had originally a jurisdiction for inconvenience, these franchises within 

exclusive of the county and hundred, manors are antiquated and gone.*' 2 Inst. 

The Laws of Henry I., a treatise of great p. 81. The statute hardly seems to reach 

authority as a contemporary exposition them ; and they were certidnly both 

of the law of Sugknd in the middle of claimed and exercised as late as ths 
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censiers of France. They were all Englishmen, and their 
tenure strictly English ; which seems to have given it cnjdit 
in the eyes of our lawyers, when the name of Englishman 
was affected even by those of Norman descent, and the laws 
of Edward the Confessor became the universal demand. Cer- 
tainly Glanvil, and still more Bracton, treat the tenure in free 
socage with great respect. And we have reason to think that 
this class of freeholders was very numerous even before the 
reign of Edward I. 

But, lastly, the change which took place in the constitution 
of parliament consummated the degradation, if we must use 
the word, of the lower nobility : I mean, not so much their 
attendance by representation instead of personal summons, as 
their election by the whole body of freeholders, and their 
separation, along with citizens and burgesses, from the house 
of peers. These changes will fall under consideration in the 
following chapter. 

xeign of Edward I. Blomefleld men- king refused. Stat. Merton, c. 11. Bat 

tions two instances, both in 1285, where several lords enjoyed this as a particular 

executions for felony took place by the franchise; which is saved by the statute 

sentence of a conrt-baron. In these 6 H. IV. c. 10, directing justices of the 

cases the lord's privilege was called in peace to imprison no man, except in the 

question at the assizes, by which means common gaol. 2. The civil jurisdiction 

we learn the transaction ; it is very prob- of the court-baron was rendered insignifl- 

ai>le that similar executions occurred in cant, not only by its limitation in per- 

manors where the jurisdiction was not sonal suits to debts or damages not «x- 

disputed. Hist, of Norfolk, vol. i. p. 813 ; ceeding forty shillings, but by the writs 

TOl. iii. p. 60. Felonies are now cog- of toll and pont^ which at once removed 

nizskble in the greater part of boroughs ; a suit for lands, in any state of its prog- 

though it is usual, except in the most ress before judgment, into the county 

con^derable places, to remit such as are court or that of the king. The statute 

not within benefit of clergy to the jus- of Marlebridge took away all appellant 

tices of gaol delivery on their circuit, jurisdiction of the superior lord, for &lse 

This jurisdiction, however, is given, or judgment in the manorial court of his 

presumed to be given, by special charter, tenant, and thus aimed another blow at 

and perfectly dtetinct from that which the feudal connection. 52 H. III. o. 19. 

was feudal and territorial. Of the latter 8. The lords of the counties palatine of 

some vestiges appear to remain in par- Chester and Durham, and the Royal 

tteular liberties, as for example the Soke fhinchise of Ely, had not only a capital 

of Peterborough ; but most, if not all, of jurisdiction in criminal cases, but an 

these local franchises have fallen, by right exclusive cognizance of civil suit8 ; the 

or custom, into the hands of justices of former still is retained by the bishops of 

the peace. A territorial privilege some- Durham and Ely, though much shorn of 

what analogous to criminal jurisdiction, its ancient extent by an act of Henry 

but considerably more oppressive, was VIII. (27 H. VIII. c. 24), and adminis* 

that of private gaols. At the parliament tered by the king's justices of assize ; the 

of Merton, 1287, the lords requested to bishops or their deputies being put only 

have their own prison for trespasses on the footing of ordinary justices of the 

upon their parks and ponds, which the peace. Id. s. 20. 
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Note L Page 256. 

These seven princes enumerated bj Bede have been called 
Bretwaldas, and thej have, by late historians, been advanced 
to higher importance and to a different kind of power than, 
as it appears to me, there is any sufficient ground to bestow 
on them. But as I have gone more fuUj into this subject in 
a paper published in the d2d volume of the ' Archaeologia,' 
I shall content mjself with giving the most material parts of 
what will there be found. 

Bede is the original witness for the seven monarchs who 
before his time had enjoyed a preponderance over the Anglo- 
Saxons south of the Humber: — ''Qui cunctis australibus 
gends Anglorum provindis, quas Humbrse fluvio et contigois 
ei terminis sequestrantur a Borealibus, imperftrunt." (Hist. 
EccL lib. ii. c. 5.) The four first-named had no authority 
over Northumbria ; but the last three being sovereigns of 
that kingdom, their sway would include the whole of England. 

The Saxon Chronicle, under the reign of Egbert, says 
that he was the eighth who had a dominion over Britain ; 
using the remarkable word BretwaJda, which is found nowhere 
else. This, by its root waMan, a Saxon verb, to rule (whence 
our word wield), implies a ruler of Britain or the Britons. 
The Chronicle then copies the enumeration of the other seven 
in Bede, with a little abridgment. The kings mentioned by 
Bede are uSSlli or Ella, founder of the kingdom of the South- 
Saxons, about 477 ; Ceaulin, of Wessex, afler the interval 
of nearly a century ; Ethelbert, of Kent, the first Christian 
king; Redwald, of East Anglia; after him three Northum- 
brian kings in succession, Edwin, Oswald, Oswin. "We have, 
therefore, sufficient testimony that before the middle of the 
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seventli century four kings, from four Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
had, at intervsJs of time, become superior to the rest; except- 
ing, however, the Northumbrians, whom Bede distinguishes, 
and whose subjection to a southern prince does not appear at 
all probable. None, therefore, of these could weU have been 
caUed Bretwalda, or ruler of the Britons, while not even his 
own countrymen were wholly under his sway. 

We now come to three Northumbrian kings, Edwin, Os« 
wald, and Oswin, who ruled, in Bede's language, with greater 
power than the preceding, over all the inhabitants of Britain, 
both English and British, with the sole exception of the men 
of Kent. This he reports in another place with respect to 
Edwin, the first Northumbrian convert to Christianity; 
whose worldly power, he says, increased so much that, what 
no English sovereign had done before, he extended his do- 
minion to the furthest bounds of Britain, whether inhabited 
by English or by Britons. (Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c 9.) Dr. 
langard has pointed out a remarkable confirmation of this 
testimony of Bede in a Life of St. Columba, published by 
the Bollandists. He names Cuminius, a contemporary writer, 
as the author of this Life ; but I find that these writers give 
several reasons for doubting whether it be his. The words 
are as follow : — " Oswaldum regem, in procinctu beUi castra 
metatum, et in papilione supra pulvillum dormientem allocu- 
tus est, et ad helium procedere jussit. Processit et secuta 
est victoria ; reversusque postea totius Britanniss imperator 
ordinatus a Deo, et tota incredula gens baptizata est." (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jun. 23.) This passage, on account of the un- 
certainty of the author's age, might not appear sufficient. 
But this anonymous Life of Columba is chiefly taken frt>m 
that by Adamnan, written about 700 ; and in that Life we 
find the important expression about Oswald — "totius Britan- 
niae imperator ordinatus a Deo." "We have, therefore, here 
probably a distinct recognition of the Saxon word Bretwalda ; 
for what else could answer to emperor of Britain ? And, as 
far as I know, it is the only one that exists. It seems more 
likely that Adamnan refers to a distinct title bestowed on 
Oswald by his subjects, than that he means to assert as a fact 
that he truly ruled over all Britain. This is not very credi- 
ble, notwithstanding the language of Bede, who loves to 
amplify the power of favorite monarchs. For though it 
may be admitted that these NorUiumbrian kings enjoyed at 
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times a preponderance over the other Anglo-Saxon princi- 
palities, we know that both Edwin and Oswald lost their lives 
in great defeats by Penda of Mercia. Nor were the Strath- 
cluyd Britons in any permanent subjection. The name of 
Bretwalda, as applied to these three kings, though not so 
absurd as to make it incredible that they assumed it, asserts 
an untruth. 

It is, liowever, at all events plain from history that they 
obtained their superiority by force ; and we may probably 
believe the same of the four earlier kings enumerated by 
Bede. An elective dignity, such as is now sometimes sup- 
posed, cannot be presumed in the absence of every semblance 
of evidence, and against manifest probability. What appear- 
ance do we find of a federal union among the kites and 
crows, as Milton calls them, of the Heptarchy ? What but 
the law of the strongest could have kept these rapacious and 
restless warriors from tearing the vitals of then- common 
country ? The influence of Christianity in effecting a com- 
parative civilization, and producing a sense of political as 
well as religious unity, had not yet been felt. 

Mercia took the place of Northumberland as the leading 
kingdom of the Heptarchy in the eighth century. Even 
before Bede brought his Ecclesiastical History to a close, in 
731, Ethelbald of Mercia had become paramount over the 
southern kingdoms ; certainly more so than any of the first 
four who are called by the Saxon Chronicler Bretwaldas. 
" Et has omnes provinciae caeteraeque australes ad confinium 
nsque HymbraB fluminis cum suis quaeque regibus, Merciorum 
regi Ethelbaldo subjectae sunt." (Hist. Eccl. v. 23.) In a 
charter of Ethelbald he styles himself — " non solum Mercen- 
sium sed et universarum provinciarum quae communi vocab- 
ulo dicuntur Suthangli divina largiente gratia rex." (Codex 
Ang.-Sax. Diplom. i. 96; vide etiam 100, 107.) Offa, his 
successor, retained great part of this ascendency, and in his 
charters sometimes styles himself **rex Anglorum," some- 
times '^ rex Merciorum simulque aliarum circumquaque na- 
tionum." (lb. 162, 166, 167, et oMhi.) It is impossible 
to define the subordination of the southern kingdoms, but we 
cannot reasonably imagine it to have been less than they paid 
in the sixth century to Ceaulin and Ethelbert Yet to these 
potent sovereigns the Saxon Chronicle does not give the 
name Bretwalda, nor a place in the list of British rulers. It 
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copies Bede in this passage servilely, without regard to events 
which had occurred since the tennination of his history. 

I am, however, inclined to believe, combining the passage 
Adamnan with this less explicitly worded of the Saxon 
Chronicle, that the three Northumbrian kings, having been 
victorious in war and paramount over the minor kingdoms, 
were really designated, at least among their own subjects, by 
the name Bretwalda, or ruler of Britain, and totius Britan- 
nise imperator. The assumption of so pompous a title is 
characteristic of the vaunting tone which continued to in- 
crease down to the Conquest. We may, therefore, admit as 
probable that Oswald of Northumbria in the seventh century, 
as well as his father Edwin and his son Oswin, took the ap- 
pellation of Bretwalda to indicate the supremacy they had 
obtained, not only over Mercia and the other kingdoms of 
their countrymen, but, by dint of successful invasions, over 
the Strathcluyd Britons and the Scots beyond the Forth. I 
still entertain the greatest doubts, to say no more, whether 
this title was ever applied to any but these Northumbrian 
kings. It would have been manifestly ridiculous, too ridicu- 
lous, one would think, even for Anglo-Saxon grandiloquence, 
to confer it on the first four in Bede's list ; and if it expressed 
an acknowledged supremacy over the whole nation, why was 
it never assumed in the eighth century ? 

We do not derive much additional information from later 
historians. Florence of Worcester, who usually copies the 
Saxon Chronicle, merely in this instance transcribes the text 
of Bede with mor<2 exactness than that had done ; he neither 
repeats nor translates the word Bretwalda. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, after repeating the passage in Bede, adds Egbert to 
the seven kings therein mentioned, calling him " rex et mon- 
archa totius Britanniae," doubtless as a translation of the 
word Bretwalda in the Saxon Chronicle; subjoining the 
names of Alfred and Edgar as ninth and tenth in the list. 
Egbert, he says, was eighth of ten kings remarkble for their 
bravery and power (fortissimorum) who have reigned in 
England. It is strange that Edward the Elder, Athelstan, 
and Edred are passed over. 

Rapin was the first who broached the theory of an elective 
Bretwalda, possessing a sort of monarchical supremacy in 
the constitution of the Heptarchy; something like, as he 
says, the dignity of stadtholder of the Netherlands. It was 
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taken up in later times by Turner, Lingard, Palgrave, and 
Lappenberg. But for this there is certainly no evidence 
whatever ; nor do I perceive in it anything but the very re- 
verse of probability, especially in the earlier instances. 
With what we read in Bede we may be content, confirmed as 
with respect to a Northumbrian sovereign it appears to be 
by the Life of Columba ; and the plain history will be no 
more than this — that four princes from among the southern 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, at different times obtained, probably 
by force, a superiority over the rest ; that afterwards three 
Northumbrian kings united a similar supremacy with the 
government of their own dominions ; and that, havmg been 
successful in reducing the Britons of the north and also the 
Scots into subjection, they assumed the title of Bretwalda, or 
ruler of Britain. This title was not taken by any later 
kings, though some in the eighth century were very powerful 
in England ; nor did it attract much attention, since we find 
the word only once employed by an historian, and never in a 
charter. The consequence I should draw is, that too great 
prominence has been given to the appellation, and undue 
inferences sometimes derived from it, by the eminent writers 
above mentioned. 

Note n. Page 258. 

The reduction of all England under a single sovereign 
was accomplished by Edward the Elder, who may, therefore, 
be reckoned the founder of our monarchy more justly than 
Egbert The five Danish towns, as they were called, Lei- 
cester, Lincoln, Stamford, Derby, and Nottingham, had been 
brought under the obedience of his gallant sister JSthelfieda, 
to whom Alfred had intrusted the viceroyalty of Mercia. 
Edward himself subdued the Danes of East Anglia and 
Northumberland. Li 922 "the kings of the North Welsh 
sought him to be their lord." And in 924 " chose him for 
father and lord, the king of the Scots and the whole nation 
of the Scots, and Regnald, and the son of Eadulf, and all 
those who dwell in Northumberland, as well English as 
Danes and Northmen and others, and also the king of the 
Strathcluyd Britons, and all the Strathcluyd Britons.** (Sax. 
Chronicle.) 

Edward died next year ; of his son iBthelstan it is said 
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that " he ruled all the kings who were in this island ; first, 
Howel king of West Welsh, and Constantine king of the 
Scots, and Uwen king of the Gwentian (Silurian) people, 
and Ealdrad son of Ealdalf of Bamborough, and they 
confirmed the peace by pledge and by oaths at the place 
which is called Eamot, on the fourth of the Ides of July ; 
and they renounced all idolatry, and after that submitted to 
him in peace." (Id. a.d. 926.) 

From this time a striking change is remarkable in the 
style of our kings. Edward, of whom w<i have no extan 
charters after these great submissions of the native princes 
calls himself only Angul-Saxonum rex. But in those of 
Athelstan, such as are reputed genuine (ibr the tone is still 
more pompous in some marked by Mr. Kemble with an 
asterisk), we meet, as early as 927, with " totius Britannias 
monarchus, rex, rector, or basileus ; " " totius Britannise solio 
sublimatus;" and other phrases of insular sovereignty. 
(Codex Diplom. vol. ii. passim; vol. v. 198.) What has 
been attributed to the imaginary Bretwaldas, belonged truly 
to the kings of the tenth century. And the grandiloquence 
of their titles is sometimes almost ridiculous. They afiected 
particularly that of Basileus as something more imperial 
than king, and less easily understood. Edwy and Edgar are 
remarkable for this pomp, which shows itself also in the 
spurious charters of older kings. But Edmund and Edred 
with more truth and simplicity had generally denominated 
themselves "rex Anglorum, caeterorumque in circuitu per- 
sistentium gubemator et rector." (Codex Diplom. voL ii. 
passim,) An expression which was retained sometimes by 
Edgar. And though these exceedingly pompous phrases 
seem to have become less frequent in the next century, we 
find " totius Albionis rex," and equivalent terms, in all the 
charters of Edward the Confessor.^ 

But looking from these charters, where our kings asserted 
what they pleased, to the actual truth, it may be inquired 
whether Wales and Scotland were really subject, and in whai 
degree, to the self-styled Basileus at Winchester. This is a 
debatable land, which, as merely historical antiquities are far 

1 " As « general rule it may be ob- from the latter half of that centoiy 

eerred that before the tenth century the pedantry and absurdity struggle tit 

proem is comparatively simple ; that the mastery." Kemble's Introduetion 

about that time the influence of the By- to vol. ii. p. x. 
fantine court b^;an to be fialt ; and that 

VOL. n. 22 
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firom being the object of this work, I shall leave to national 
prejudice or philosophical impartialitj. Edgar, it maj be 
mentioned, in a celebrated charter, dated in 964, asserts his 
conquest of Dublin and great part of Ireland: — "Mihi 
autem concessit propitia divinitas cum Anglorum imperio 
omnia regna insularum oceani cum suis ferocissimis re^bus 
usque Norwegiam, maximamque partem Hibemias cum sul^ 
nobilissimsL civitate Dublinia Anglorum regno subjugare; 
quos etiam omnes meis imperils colla subdere, Dei favente 
gratia, coegi." (Codex Diplom. ii. 404.) No historian 
mentions any conquest or even expedition of this kind. Sir 
Francis Palgrave (ii. 258) thinks the charter "does not 
contain anj expression which can give rise to suspicion ; and 
its tenor is entirely consistent with history:" meaning, I 
presume, that the silence of history is no contradiction. Mr. 
Kemble, however, marks it with an asterisk. I will mention 
here that an excellent summary of Anglo-Saxon history, 
from the earliest times to the Conquest, has been drawn up 
by Sir F. Palgrave, in the second volume of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth. 

Note HL Page 262. 

The proper division of freemen was into eorls and ceorls : 
ge eorle — ge ceorle; ge eorlische — ge ceorlische; occur in 
several Anglo-Saxon texts. The divisicm corresponds to the 
phrase " gentle and simple" of later times. Palgrave (p. 11) 
agrees with this. Yet in another place (vol. ii. p. 352) he 
says, " It certainly designated a person of noble race. This 
is the form in which it is employed in the laws of Ethelbert 
The earl and the churl are put in opposition to each other as 
the two extremes of society." I cannot assent to this ; the 
second thoughts of my learned friend I like less than the 
first It seems like saying men and women are the extremes 
of humanity, or odd and even of number. What was in the 
middle ?^ Mr. Kemble, in his Glossary to Beowulf, explains 
eorl by vir fortis, ptigil vir ; and proceeds thus: — ^^ Eorl 
is not a title, as with us, any more than heom . • • We 

1 An earlier writer has fldlen into the the lowest description of freemen, to 

same mistake, which should be corrected, eorls, as the lii^^est of the nobility.'' 

as the eanivocal meaning of the word Heywood ** On Banks among the Ang^ 

aorl m^t easily decdve the reader. Sasons," p. 278. 
** Ceorls, or qrrUse men, are opposed, as 
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maj safely look upon the origin of earl, as a title of rank, to 
be the same as that of the comites, who, according to Tacitus, 
especially attached themselves to any distinguished chief. 
That these Jideles became under a warlike prince something 
more important than the early constitution of our tribes con- 
templated, is natural, and is moreover proved by history, and 
they laid the foundations of that system which recognizes the 
king as the fountain of honor. In the later Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, ealdorman was a prince, a governor of a coun- 
try or small kingdom, stdhregulus ; he was a constitutional 
officer ; the earl was not an officer at all, though afterwards 
the government of counties came to be intrusted to him ; at 
first, if he had a henefidum or feud at all, it was a horse, or 
rings, or arms ; afterwards .lands. This appears constantly 
in Beowulf, and requires no further remark." A speech 
indeed ascribed to Withred king of Kent, in 696, by the 
Saxon Chronicle, would prove earls to have been superior to 
aldermen in that early age. But the forgery seems too 
gross to impose on any one. Ceorl, in Beowulf, is a man, 
vir ; it is sometimes a husband; a woman is said ceorltan, 
i, e, viro se adjungere. 

Dr. Lingard has clearly apprehended, and that long before 
Mr. Kemble's publication, the distributive character of the 
words eorl and ceorl. " Among the Anglo-Saxons the free 
population was divided into the eorl and ceorl, the man of 
noble and ignoble descent;" and he well observes that "by 
not attending to this meaning of the word eorl, and rendering 
it earl, or rather comes, the translators of the Saxon laws 
have made several passages unintelligible." (Hist of Eng- 
land, i. 468.) Mr. Thorpe has not, as I conceive, explained 
the word as accurately or perspicuously as Mr. Kemble. He 
says, in his Glossary to Ancient English Laws, — "Eorl, 
comes, satelles principis. This is the prose definition of the 
word ; in Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon poetry it signifies man, 
though generally applied to one of consideration on account 
of his rank or valor. Its etymon is unknown, one deriving 
it from Old Norse, ar, minister, satelles ; another from jariZy 
proelium. (See B. Hald. voc. Jarl, and the Gloss, to Soemund, 
by Edda, t. i. p. 597.) This title, which seems introduced by 
the Jutes of Kent, occurs frequently in the laws of the kings 
rf that district, the first mention of it being in Ethelbert, 18. 
Its more general use among us dates from the later Scandina- 
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vian invasions ; and though originallj only a title of honor, it 
became in later times one of office, nearly supplanting the older 
and more Saxon one of ealdorman." The editor does not here 
particularly advert to the use of the word in opposition to ceorl. 
That a word merely expressing man may become appropriate 
to men of dignity appears from bar and haro ; and something 
analogous is seen in the Latin vir, Lappenberg (vol. ii. p. 
13) says, — "The title of eorl occurs in early times among 
the laws of the Kentish kings, but became more general only 
in the Danish times, and is probably of old Jutish origin." 
This is a confusion of words : in the laws of the Kentish 
kings, eorl means only ingenuiLS, or, if we please, nobilis ; in 
the Danish times it was comes, as has just been pointed out. 

Such was the eorl, and such the ceorl, of our forefathers 
— one a gentleman, the other a yeoman, but both freemen. 
We are liable to be misled by the new meaning which from 
the tenth century was attached to the former word, as well as 
by the inveterate prejudice that nobility of birth must carry 
with it something of privilege above the most perfect freedom. 
But we do not appreciate highly enough the value of the 
latter in a semi-barbarous society. The eorlcundman waa 
generally, though not necessarily, a freeholder; he might, 
unless restrained by special tenure, depart from or alienate 
his land ; he was, if a freeholder, a judge in the county court : 
he might marry, or become a priest, at his discretion ; his oath 
weighed heavily in compurgation; above all, his life was 
valued at a high composition ; we add, of course, the general 
respect which attaches itself to the birth and position of a 
gentleman. Two classes indeed there were, both " eorlcund,** 
or of gentle birth, and so called in opposition to ceorls, but in 
a relative subordination. Sir F. Palgrave has pointed out 
the distinction in a passage which I shall extract : — 

" The whole scheme of the Anglo-Saxon law is founded 
upon the presumption that every freeman, not being a 
^ hlaford,' was attached to a superior, to whom he was bound 
by fealty, and from whom he could claim a legal protection 
or warranty, when accused of any transgression or crune. If, 
therefore, the ' eorlcund ' individual did not possess the real 
property which, either from its tenure or its extent, was such 
as to constitute a lordship, he was then ranked in the very 
numerous class whose members, in Wessex and its dependent 
states, were originally known by the name of ^ siihcundmen/ 
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an appellation which we may paraphrase bj the heraldic ex- 
pression, * gentle by birth and blood.' * This term of sithcund* 
man, however, was only in use in the earlier periods. After 
the reign of Alfred it is lost ; and the most comprehensive 
and significant denomination given to this class is that of ^ six- 
hoendmen,' indicating their position between the highest and 
lowest law- worthy classes of society. Other designations were 
derived from their services and tenures. Radechnights, and 
lesser thanes, seem to be included in this rank, and to which, 
in many instances, the general name of sokemen was applied. 
But, however designated, the sithcundman, or sixhcendman, 
appears in every instance in the same relative position in the 
community — classed amongst the nobility, whenever the eorl 
and the ceorl are placed in direct opposition to each other ; 
always considered below the territorial aristocracy, and yet 
distinguished from the villainage by the important right of 
selecting his hlaford at his will and pleasure. By conmion 
right the ^ sixhcendman ' was not to be annexed to the glebe. 
To use the expressions employed by the compilers of Domes- 
day, he could * go with his land wheresoever he chose,' or, 
leaving his land, he might ' commend ' himself to any hlaford 
who would accept of his fealty." (Vol. i. p. 14.)* 

It may be pointed out, however, which Sir F. P. has here 
forgotten to observe, that the distmction of weregild between 
the twelfhynd and syxhynd was abolished by a treaty between 
Alfred and Guthrum. (Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 66.) 
Tliis indeed affects only the reciprocity of law between Eng- 
lish and Danes. Yet it is certain that from that time we 
rarely find mention of the intermediate rank between the 
twelfhynd, or superior thane, and the twyhynd or ceorl. The 
sithcundman, it would seem, was from henceforth rated at the 
Bame composition as his lord ; yet there is one apparent ex- 
ception (I have not observed any other) in the laws of Henry 
I. It is said here (C. 76), — " Liberi alii twyhyndi, alii syx- 
hyndi, alii twelf hyndi. Twyhyndus homo didtur, cujus wera 
est 22 solidorum, qui faciunt 4 libras. Twelf hyndus est homo 
plene nobilis, id est, thainus, cujus wera est 1200 solidorum, 

I Is not tha word siihotindman prop- patable enongfa to warrant so general a 

erlj descriptiye of his dependence on a proposition. The conditions of tenure in 

lozd, from the Saxon verb 4t<Atan, to the eleventh century, whatever they may 

follow ? once have been, had become ezoeedinglj 

> This right of choosing a lord at Tarioos. 
pleasure, so little feudal, seems notindis- 
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qui &ciunt libras 25." It is remarkable tliat^ though the 
Bjxhyndman is named at first, nothing more is said of him, 
and the twelfhyndman is defined to be a thane. It appears 
from several passages that the laws recorded in this treatise 
are chiefly those of the West Saxons, which differed in some 
respects from those of Mercia, Kent, and the Danish counties. 
With regard to the word sithcund, it does occur once or twice 
in the laws of Edward the Elder. It might be supposed that 
the Danes had retained the principle of equality among all 
of gentle birth, common, as we read in Grimm, to the northern 
nations, which the distinction brought in by the kings of Kent 
between two classes of eorls or thanes seemed to contravene. 
We shall have occasion, however, to quote a passage from the 
laws of Canute, which indicates a similar distinction of rank 
among the Danes themselves, whatever might be the rule as 
to composition for life. 

The influence of Danish connections produced another 
great change in the nomenclature of ranks. JSorl lost its 
general sense of good birth and became an official title, for 
Qie most part equivalent to alderman, the governor of a 
shire or district. It is used in this sense, for the first time^ 
in the laws of Edward the Elder. Yet it had not wholly 
lost its primary meaning, since we find earlish and cearlish 
opposed, as distributive appellations, in one of Athelstan. 
(Id. p. 96.) It is said in a sort of compilation, entitled, 
" On Oaths, Weregilds, and Ranks," subjoined to the laws 
of Edward the Elder, but bearing no date, that '' It was 
whilom in the laws of the English .... that, if a thane 
thrived so that he became an eorl, then was he henceforth of 
eorl-right worthy." (Ancient Laws, p. 81.*) But this 
passage is wanting in one manuscript, though not in the 
oldest, and we find, just before it, the old distributive opposi- 
tion of eorl and ceorl. It is certainly a remarkable excep- 
tion to the common use of the word eorl in any age, and has 
led Mr. Thorpe to suppose that the rank of earl could be 
obtained by landed wealth. The learned editor thinks that 
^^ these pieces cannot have had a later origin than the period 
in which they here stand. Some of them are probably much 
earlier" (p. 76). But the mention of the " Danish law," in 

I The refeienoefl are to the fbUo editton Commission. I fua this may cause 8om« 
of' Ancient La\ra and Institutes of Eng- trouble to those who possess the ootaTO 
land/ 1840| as published by the Record edition, which is much more oommon. 
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p. 79, seems much against an earlier date ; and this is so 
mentioned as to make us think that the Danes were then i^ 
subjection. In the time of Edgar eorl had fully acquired its 
secondary meaning; in its original sense it seems to have 
been replaced by thane. Certain it is that we find thane 
opposed to ceorl in the later period of Anglo-Saxon monu- 
ments, as eorl is in the earlier — as if the law knew no other 
broad line of demarcation among laymen, saving always the 
official dignities and the royal family.^ And the distinction 
between the greater and the lesser thanes was not lost^ 
though they were put on a level as to composition. Thus, in 
the Forest Laws of Canute : — " Sint jam deinceps quattuor 
ex liberalioribus hominibus qui habent salvas suas consue- 
tudines, quos Angli thegnes appellant, in qualibet regni mei 
provincia constituti. Sint sub quolibet eorum quattuoi* ex 
mediocribus hominibus, quos Angli lesthegenes nuncupant, 
Dani vero yoongmen vocant, locati." (Ancient Laws, p. 
183.) Meantime the composition for an earl, whether we 
confine that word to office or suppose that it extended to the 
wealthiest landholders, was far higher in the later period 
than that for a thane, as was also his heriot when that came 
into use. The heriot of the king's thane was above that of 
what was called a medial thane, or mesne vassal, the sith- 
cundman, or syxhynder, as I apprehend, of an earlier style. 
In the laws of the continental Saxons we find the rank 
corresponding to the eorkunde of our own country, denomi- 
nated edelin^ or noble, as opposed to the frilingi or ordinary 
freemen. This appellation was not lost in England, and 
was perhaps sometimes applied to nobles; but we find it 
generally reserved for the royal family.^ Ethel or noble, 
sometimes contracted, forms, as is well known, the peculiar 
prefix to the names of our Anglo-Saxon royal house. And 
the word atheling was used, not as in Germany for a noble, 
but a prince ; and his composition was not only above that 
of a thane, but of an alderman. He ranked as an arch- 
bishop in this respect, the alderman as a bishop. (Leges 

1 << That the thane, at least originally, being 1200 shillings. That this dignity 
was a military follower, a holder by mill- ceased from being exclusirely of a mili- 
tary seryioe, seems certain ; though in tary character is evident from numerous 
later times the rank seems to haye been passages in the laws, where thanes are 
enjoyed by all great landholders, as the mentioned in a judicial capacity, and at 
natural concomitant of possession to a civil officers." Thorpe's Olossary to 
certain value. By Mercian law, he ap- Ancient Laws, toc. Th^gen. 
pears as a * twelfhynde > man, his ' wer * < Thorpe's Glossary. 
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Ethebedl, p. 141.) It is necessary to mention this, lest, in 
speaking of the words eorl and ceorl as originally distributive, 
I should seem to have forgotten the distinctive superiority of 
the royal family. But whether this had always been the 
case I am not prepared to determine. The aim of the later 
kings, I mean afler Alfred, was to carry the monarchical 
principle as high as the temper of the nation would permit. 
Hence they prefer to the name of king, which was associated 
in all the Germanic nations with a limited power, the more 
indefinite appellations of imperator and basileus. And the 
latter of these they borrowed from the Byzantine court, 
liking it rather better than the other, not merely out of the 
pompous affectation characteristic of their style in that pe- 
riod, but because, being less intelligible, it served to strike 
moriB awe, and also probably because the title of western 
emperor seemed to be already appropriated in Grermany. It 
was natural that they would endeavor to enhance the supe- 
riority of all athelings above the surrounding nobility. 

A learned German writer, who distributes freemen into 
but two classes, considers the ceorl of the Anglo-Saxon laws 
as corresponding to the tngenuris, and the thraU or esncy that 
is, slave, to the lidus of the continent. ^^ Adelingus und 
liber, nobilis und ingenuus, edelingus und frilingus, jarl und 
karl, stehen hier immer als Stand der freien dem der unfreien, 
dem servuSi litus, lazztis, thrall entgegen." (Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechts-Alterthumer, Gottingen, 1828, p. 226 et alibi.) Georly 
however, he owns to have " etwas befremdendes," something 
peculiar. '^ Der Sinn ist bald masj bald liber ; allein colanusy 
rusticus, ignobilis ; die Mitte zwischen nobilis und servusJ* 

It does not appear from the continental laws that the litus, 
or lidus, was strictly a slave, but rather a cultivator of the 
earth for a master, something like the Homan cohnus, though 
of inferior estimation. ^ No slave had a composition due to 

1 Mr. Spenoe remarks (Equitable Jo- Saxon ceorls." quoting Tacitus, c. 21. 
risdiction, p. 61) — " In the condition of But did the Germans at that time adapt 
the ceorls we observe one of the many their institutions to those of the Romans ? 
striking examples of the adaptation of Do we not rather see here an illustration 
the German to the Roman institutions — of what appears to me the true ttieory, 
the ceorls and servile cultivators or that similarity of laws and customs may 
adseriptitii in England, as well as in the often be traced to natural causes in the 
continental states, exactly corresponded state of society rather than to imitation? 
with the eoloni and inqutlini of the Ro- My notion is, that the Germans, through 
man provinces." Tet he immediately principles of common sympathy among 
eul]|johui — " The condition of the rural the same tribe, the Romans, ttirou^ 
slaves of the Germans nearly resembled memory of republican institutions ear- 
that of the Roman eoloni and Anirlo- ried on into the empire, repudiated tht 
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his kindred by law ; the price of his life was ^a^d to his lord. 
By some of the barbaric laws, one third of the composition 
for a UdiM went to the kindred ; the remainder was the lord's 
share. This indicates something above the Anglo-Saxon 
tkeota or slave, and yet considerably below the ceorl. The 
word, indeed, has been puzzling to continental antiquaries 
and if, in deference to the authorities of Grothofi'ed and 
Grimm, we find the Udi in the barbaric laeti of the Homan 
empire, we cannot think these at least to have been slaves, 
though they may have become colonu But I am not quite 
convinced of the identity resting on a slight resemblance of 
name. 

The ceorl, or mUanuSj as we find him afterwards called in 
Domesday, was not generally an independent freeholder; 
but his condition was not always alike'. He might acquire 
land, and if he did this to the extent of five hydes, he be- 
came a thane.* He required no enfranchisement for this; 
his own industry might make him a gentleman. This was 
not the case, at least not so easily, in France. It appears by 
the will of Alfred, published in 1788, that certain ceorls 
might choose their own lord ; and the text of his law above 
quoted furnishes some ground for supposing that he extended 
the privilege to all. The editor of his will says — "AU 
ceorls by the Saxon constitution might choose such man for 
their landlord as they would" (p. 26). But even though 
we should think that so high a privilege was conferred by 
Alfred on the whole class, it is almost certain that they did 
not continue to enjoy it. 

personal serritnde of citizens, while they any r^n^tlar statute, bat in a kind of 

maintained very strict obligations of brief summary of law, printed by WU- 

pnedial tenure ; and thus the coloni of kins and Thorpe. But I think that Sir 

the lower empire on the one hand, the Francis Palgraye treats this too slightly 

Kdi and ceorls on the other, were neither when he calls it a " traditionary notice of 

absolutely free nor merely slayes. an unknown writer, who says, * Whilom 

" In the Lex lUsiorum," says Sir F. it was the law of England ; ' leaying it 
PalgraTe, in one of his excellent contri- doubtful whether it were so still, or had 
1)-itions to the Edinburgh Review (xxxii. been at any definite time." (Edinb. Rev. 
16>, we find the usual distinctions of xxxiy. 263.) Though this phrase is once 
nobilis^ liber ^ and littis. The rank of the used, it is said also expressly : — ^* If a 
Teutonic litus has been much discussed ; ceorl be enriched to that degree that he 
he appears to have been a villein, owing have fire hydes of land, and any one slay 
many services to his lord, but above the him, let him be paid for with 2000 thrym- 
class of slaves." The word villein, it sas." Thorpe, p. 79. This, a few sen- 
should be rem^nb^red, bore several tences before, is named as the composi- 
senses : the lUus was below a Saxon tion for a thane in the Danelage. And, 
ceorl, but he was also above the villein indeed, though no king's name appears, 
of Biacton and Littleton. I have little doubt that these are real 

1 This is not in the laws of Athelstan, statutes, collected probably bv some 

to which I have referred in p. 863, nor in one who has inserted a little of hu own. 
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In the Ai^lo-Saxon charters the Latin words for the cul- 
tivators are "manentes" or "casati." Their number is 
generally mentioned ; and sometimes it is the solo description 
of land, except its title. The French word manant is evi- 
dently derived from manentes. There seems more difficulty 
about cascUt, which is sometimes used for persons in a state 
of servitude, sometimes even for vassals (Du Cange). In 
our charters it does not bear the latter meaning. (See Co- 
dex Diplomaticus, passim. Spence on Equitable Jurisdic- 
tion, p. 50.) 

But when we turn over the pages of Domesday Book, a 
record of the state of Anglo-Saxon orders of society under 
Edward the Confessor, we find another kind of difficulty. New 
denominations spring up, evidently distinguishable, yet such 
as no information co'mmunicated either in that survey or in 
any other document enables us definitively and certainly to 
distinguish. Nothing runs more uniformly through the legal 
documents antecedent to the Conquest than the broad di- 
vision of freemen into eorls, afterwards called thanes, and 
eeorls. In Domesday, which enumerates, as I need hardly 
say, the inhabitants li everj manor, spedfjing their ramJ. 
not only at the epoch of the survey itself, about 1085, but as 
they were in the time of king Edward, we find abundant 
mention of the thanes, generally indeed, but not always in 
reference to the last-named period. But the word ceorl never 
occurs. This is immaterial, for by the name viUani we have 
upwards of 108,000. And this word is frequently used in the 
first Anglo-Norman reigns as the equivalent of ceorl. No 
one ought to doubt that they expressed the same persons. 
But we find also a very numerous class, above 82,000, styled 
bordarii ; a word unknown, I apprehend, to any other public 
document, certainly not used in the laws anterior to the Con- 
quest. They must, however, have been also eeorls, distin- 
guished by some legal difference, some peculiarity of service 
or tenure, well understood at the time. A small number are 
denominated coscetz, or cosceti ; a word which does in fact ap- 
pear in one Anglo-Saxon document. There are also several 
minor denominations in Domesday, all of which, as they do 
not denote slaves, and certainly not thanes, must have been 
varieties of the ceorl kind. The most frequent of these ap- 
pellations is " cotarii." 

But, besides these peasants, there are two appellations 
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which it is less easy, though it would be more important, to 
define. These are the liberi homines and the socmanni. Of 
the former Sir Henrj Ellis, to whose indefatigable diligence 
we owe the only real analysis of Domesday Book that has 
been given, has counted up about 12,800 ; of the latter, about 
23,000 ; forming together about one eighth of the whole pop- 
ulation, that is, of male adults. This, it must be understood, 
was at the time of the survey ; but there is no appearance, as 
far as I have observed, that any material difference in the 
proportion of these respective classes, or of those below them* 
had taken place. The confiscation fell on the principal ten* 
ants. It is remarkable that in Norfolk alone we have 4487 
Uberi homines and 4588 socmen — the whole enumerated pop- 
ulation being 27,087. But in Suffolk, out of a population of 
20,491, we find 7470 liberi homines^ with 1060 socmen. Thus 
these two counties contained almost all the liberi homines of 
the kingdom. In Lincolnshire, on the other hand, where 
11,504 are returned as socmen, the word liber homo does not 
occur. These Lincolnshire socmen are not, as usual in other 
counties, mentioned among occupiers of the demesne lands, 
but mingled with the villeins and bordars; sometimes not 
standing first in the enumeration, so as to show that, in one 
country, they were both a more numerous and more subor- 
dinate class than in the rest of the realm.^ 

The concise distinction between what we should call free- 
hold and copyhold is made by the forms of entering each 
manor throughout Domesday Book. Liberi homines inva- 
riably, and socmen I believe, except in Lincolnshire, occupied 
the one, viUani and bordarii the other. Hence libeirum 
tenementum and viUenagium. What then, in Anglo-Saxon 
language, was the kind of the two former classes? They 
belong, it will be observed, almost wholly to the Danish coun- 
ties; not one of either denomination appears in Wessex, as 
will be seen by reference to Sir H. ElHs's abstract Were 
they thanes or ceorls, or a class distinct from both ? What 
was their were ? We cannot think that a poor cultivator of 
a few acres, though of his own land, was estimated at 1200 

1 Socmen are returned in not a few for the counties in which we find socmen 

instances as sub-tenants of whole manors, so much elevated had not belonged to 

but only in Cambridgeshire and some the same Anglo-Saxon kingdom ; some 

neighboring counties. Ellis^s Introd. were East-Anglian, some Mercian, some 

to Domesday, ii. 889. But this could, probably^jts Hertfordshire, of either the 

it seems, have only originated in the Kent or Wessex law. 
phraseology of diflerent commissioners; 
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shillings, like a royal thane. The intermediate composition 
of the sixhjndman would be a convenient guess ; but unfor- 
tunately this seems not to have existed in the Danelage. We 
gain no great light &om the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
which fix the manbote, or fine, to the lord for a man slain, 
regulated according to the were due to his children. Man- 
bote, in Danelage, " de villano et de sokemanno 12 oras ; de 
Uberis hominibus, tres marcas " (c 12). Thus, in the Da- 
nish counties, of which Lincolnshire was one, the socman 
was estimated like a viUanus, and much lower than a liber 
homo. The ora is said to have been one eighth of a mark, 
consequently the liber homo^s manbote was double that of 
the vUlein or socman. If this bore a fixed ratio to the 
were, we have a new and unheard-of rank who might 
be called fourhyndmen. But such a distinction is never met 
with. It would not in itself be improbable that the liberi 
homines who occupied freehold lands, and owed no praedial 
service, should be raised in the composition for their lives 
above conunon ceorls. But in these inquiries new difficulties 
are always springing forth. 

We must upon the whole, I concmve, take the socmen for 
twyhyndi, for ceorls more fortunate than the rest, who had 
acquired some freehold land, or to whose ancestors possibly it 
had been allotted in the original settlement It indicates a 
remarkable variety in the condition of these East-Anglian 
counties, Norfolk and Sufiblk, and a more diffiised freedom 
in their inhabitants. The population, it must strike us, was 
greatly higher, relatively to their size, than in any other part 
of England ; and the multitude of small manors and of parish 
churches, which still continue, bespeaks this progress. The 
socmen, as well as the liberi homines, in whose condition 
there may have been little difference, except in Lincolnshire, 
where we have seen that, for whatever cause, those denomi- 
nated socmen were little, if at all, better than the villani, 
were all commended ; they had all some lord, though bearing 
to him a relation neither of fief nor of viUenage ; they could in 
general, though with some exceptions, alienate their lands at 
pleasure ; it has been thought that they might pay some small 
rent in acknowledgment of commendation ; but the one class 
undoubtedly, and probably the other, were freeholders in 
every legal sense of the word, holding by that ancient and 
respectable tenure, free and common socage, or in a man« 
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ner at least analogous to it Though socmen are chiefly 
mentioned in the Danelage, other obscure denominations of 
occupiers occur in Wessex and Mercia, which seem to have 
denoted a similar class. But the style of Domesday is so 
concise, and so far ftom uniform, that we are very liable to 
be deceived in our conjectural inferences from it 

It may be remarked here that many of our modem writers 
draw too unfavorable a picture of the condition of the Anglo- 
Saxon ceorl. Few indeed fall into the capital mistake of 
Mr. Sharon Turner, by speaking of him as legally in servi- 
tude, like the villein of Bracton's age. But we often find a 
tendency to consider him as in a very uncomfortable condi- 
tion, litde caring " to what lion's paw be might fall," as Bo- 
lingbroke said in 1745, and treated by his lord as a miserable 
dependant Half a century since, in the days of Sir William 
Jones, Granville Sharp, and Major Cartwright, the Anglo- 
Saxon constitution was built on universal sufi&age; every 
man in his tything a partaker of sovereignty, and sending 
from his rood of land an annual representative to the wite- 
nagemot Such a theory could not stand the first glimmerings 
of historical knowledge in a mind tolerably sound. But while 
we absolutely deny political privileges of this kind to the 
ceorl, we need not assert his life to have been miserable. 
He had very definite legal rights, and acknowledged capac- 
ities of acquiring more ; that he was sometimes exposed to 
oppression is probable enough ; but, in reality, the records of 
all kinds that have descended to us do not speak in such 
strong language of this as we may read in those of the conti- 
nent We have no insurrection of the ceorls, no outrages by 
themselves, no atrocious pimishment by their masters, as in 
Normandy. Perhaps we are a little too much struck by 
their obligation to reside on the lands which they cultivated ; 
the term ascriptus glebae denotes, in our apprehension, an 
ignoble servitude. It is, of course, inconsistent with our mod- 
em equality of rights ; but we are to remember that he who 
deserted his land, and consequently his lord, did so in order 
to become a thief. Slafordles men, of whom we read so 
much, were invariably of this character. What else, indeed,, 
could he become ? Children have an idle play, to count but- 
tons, and say, — Gentleman, apothecary, ploughman, thief. 
Now this, if we consider the second as representative of bur- 
gesses in towns, is actually a distributive enumeration, setting 
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aside the clergy of the Anglo-Saxon population ; a thane, a 
burgess, a ceorl, a hlafordles man; that is, a man without 
land, lord, or law, who lived upon what he could take. For 
the sake of protecting the honest ceorl from such men, as well 
as of protecting the lord in what, if property be regarded at 
all, must be protected, his rights to services legally due, it was 
necessary to restrain the cultivator from quitting his land. 
Exceptions to this might occur, as we find among the liberi 
homines and others in Domesday ; but it was the general rule. 
We might also ask whether a lessee for years at present is 
not in one sense ascriptus glehcB f It is true that he may go 
wherever he will, and, if he continue to pay his rent and per- 
form his covenants, no more can be said. But if he does 
not this, the law will follow his person, and, though it can- 
not force him to return, will make it by no means his mter- 
est to desert the premises. Such remedies as the law now 
furnishes were not in the power of the Saxon landlord ; but 
all that any lord could desire was to have the services per- 
formed, or to receive a compensation for them. 

Note IV. Page 263. 

Those who treat this opinion as chimerical, and seem 
to suppose that a very large portion of the people of Eng- 
land, during the Anglo-Saxon period, must have been of 
British descent, do not, I think, sufficiently consider — first, 
the exterminating character of barbarous warfare, not here 
confined, as in Gaul, to a single and easy conquest, but pro- 
tracted for two centuries with the most obstinate resistance of 
the natives ; secondly, the facilities which the possessions of 
the Welsh and Cumbrian Britons gave to their countrymen 
for retreat; and thirdly, the natural increase of population 
among the Saxons, especially when settled in a country 
already reduced into a state of culture. Nor can the succes- 
sive migrations from Germany and Norway be shown to have 
been insignificant Nothing can be scantier than our histori- 
cal materials for the fifth and sixth centuries. We cannot 
jtlso but observe that the silence of the Anglo-Saxon records, at 
A later time, as to Welsh inhabitants, except in a few passages, 
affords- a presumption that they were not very considerable. 
Yet these passages, three or four in number (I do not include 
those which obviously relate to the independent Welsh, whether 
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Cambrian or Cumbrian), repel the hypothesis that they may 
have been wholly overlooked and confounded with the ceorls. 
Their composition was less than that of the ceorl in Wessex 
and Northumbria; would not this have been mentioned in 
Kent if they had been found there ? 

It is by no means unimportant in this question that we find 
no mention of bishops or churches remaining in the parts of 
England occupied by the Saxons before their conversion. J£ 
a large part of the population was British, though in sub- 
jection, what religion did they profess? If it is said that 
the worshippers of Thor persecuted the Christian priesthood, 
why have we no records of it in hagiology? Is it con- 
ceivable that all alike, priests and people, of that ancient 
church, pusillanimously relinquished their faith ? Sir F. Pal- 
grave indeed meets this difficulty by supposing that the doc- 
trines of Christianity were never cordially embraced by the 
British tribes, nor had become the nationsd religion. (Engl. 
Commonwealth, i. 154.) Perhaps this was in some measure 
the case, though it must be received with much limitation : 
for the retention of heathen superstitions was not incompati- 
ble in that age with a cordial faith ; but it will not account 
for the disappearance of the original clergy in the English 
kingdoms. Their persecution, which I do not deny, though 
we have no evidence of it, would be part of the exterminat- 
ing system; they fled before it into the safe quarters of 
Wales. And to obtain the free exercise of their religion was 
probably an additional motive with the nation to seek liberty 
where it was to be found. 

It must have struck every one who has looked into Domes- 
day Book that we find for the most part the same manors, 
the same parishes, and known by the same names, as in the 
present age. England had been as completely appropriated 
by Anglo-Saxon thanes as it was by the Normans who sup- 
planted them. This, indeed, only carries us back to the 
eleventh century. But in aU charters with which the excel- 
lent Codex Diplomaticus supplies us we find the boundaries 
assigned ; and these, if they do not establish the identity of 
manors as well as Domesday Book, give us at least a great 
number of local names, wluch subsist, of course with the 
usual changes of language, to this day. If British names 
of places occur, it is rarely, and in the border counties, or in 
Cornwall. No one travelling through England would dis- 
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cover that any people had ever inhabited it before the Saxons, 
save so far as the mighty Home has left traces of her empire 
in some enduring walls, and a few names that betray the colo- 
nial city, the Londinium, the Camalodmium, the Lindum. 
And these names show that the Saxons did not systematically 
innovate, but often left the appellations of places where they 
found them given. Their own favorite terminations were ton 
and 6y; both words denoting a village or township, like mile 
in French.^ In each of these there gradually rose a church, 
and the ecclesiastical division for the most part corresponds 
to the civil ; though to this, as is well known, there are fre- 
quent exceptions. The central point of every township or 
manor was ijs lord, the thane to whose court the socagers and 
ceorls did service ; we may believe this to have been so from 
the days of the Heptarchy, as it was in those of the Confessor. 
The servi enumerated in Domesday Book are above 25,000, 
or nearly one eleventh part of the whole. These seem gen- 
erally to have been domestic slaves, and partly employed in 
tending the lord's cattle or swine, as Gurth, whom we all re- 
member, the ^<K (f<l>oppdc of the thane Cedric, in Ivanhoe. 
They are never mentioned as occupiers of land, and have 
nothing to do with the villeins of later times. A genuine 
Saxon, as I have said, could only become a slave by his own 
or his forefather's default, in not paying a weregild, or some 
legal offence ; and of these there might have been many. 
The few slaves whose names Mr. Turner has collected from. 
Hickes and other authorities appear to be all Anglo-Saxon, 
(ffist. of Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 92.) Several others are 
mentioned in charters quoted by Mr. Wright in the 30th vol- 
ume of the " Archaeologia," p.- 220. But the higher proportion 
which servi bore to viUani and hordarii, that is, free ceorls, in 
the western counties, those in Gloucestershire being almost 
one third, may naturally induce us to suspect that many were 

I The word tun denotes originally any this word, while upon the continent of 
enclosure. " But its more usual, though Europe it is never used for such a pur- 
restricted sense, is that of a dwelling, a pose. In the first two volumes of the 
homestead, the house and inland ,* all, in Oodex Diplomaticus, Dr. Lee computes 
short, that is surrounded and bounded by the proportion of local names com- 
a hedge or fence. It is thus capable of pounded with tun at one eighth of the 
being used to express what we mean by whole number ; a ratio which unavoid* 
the word town^ viz., a large collection of ably leads us to the conclusion, that en- 
dwellings ; or, like the Scottish town, closures were as much ikvored by the 
even a solitary fiirm-house. It is very Anglo-Saxons as they were avoided bv 
remarkable that the largest proportion their Oerman brethren beyond the sea." 
of the names of places among the Anglo- Pre&ce to Kemble's Codex IMplom. vol. 
Saxons should have been formed with iii. p. xxxix. 
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of British origin ; and these might be sometimes in prsedial 
servitude. All inference, however, from the sentence in 
Domesday, as to the particular state of the enumerated 
inhabitants, must be conjecturally proposed. 

Note V. Page 265. 

The constituent parts of the witenagemot cannot be cer- 
tainly determined, though few parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity are more important A modem writer espouses the 
more popular theory. " There is no reason extant for doubt- 
ing that every thane had the right of appearing and voting 
in the witenagemot, not only of his shire, but of the whole 
kingdom, without however being bound to personal attend- 
ance, the absent being considered as tacitly assenting to the 
resolutions of those present" (Lappenberg, EGst of Eng- 
landy vol. ii. p. 317.) Palgrave on die other hand, adheres 
to the testimony of the Historia EHensis, that forty hydes of 
land were a necessary qualification ; which of course would 
have excluded all but very wealthy thanes. He observes, 
and I believe with much justice, that ** proceres terrae " is a 
conunon designation of those who composed a curia regis 
synonymous, as he conceives, with the witenagemot Mr. 
Thorpe ingeniously conjectures that "inter proceres terra 
enumerari" was to have the rank of an earl ; on the ground 
that five hydes of land was a qualification for a conmion 
thane, whose heriot, by the laws of Canute, was to that of an 
earl as one to eight (Ancient Laws of Anglo-Saxons, p. 81.) 
Mr. Spence supposes the rank annexed to forty hydes to have 
been that of Hug's thane. (Inquiry into Laws of Europe, 
p. 311.) But they were too numerous for so high a qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Thorpe explains the word witenagemot thus : — " The 
supreme council of the nation, or meeting of the witan, 
This assembly was smnmoned by the king ; and its members, 
besides the archbishop or archbishops, were the bishops^ 
aldermen, duces, eorls, thanes, abbots, priests, and even 
deacons. Li this assembly, laws, both secular and ecclesias- 
tical, were promulgated and repealed ; and charters of grants 
made by the king confirmed and ratified. Whether this 
assembly met by royal summons, or by usage at stated 

periods, is a point of doubt" (Glossary to Ancient Laws.) 
VOL. n. 23 
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This is not remarkably explicit : aldennen are disdngaished 
from earls, and duee9^ an equivocal word, from both ;^ and 
the important difficulty is slurred over by a general descrip- 
tion, thanes. But whistt thanes ? remains. to be inquired. 

The charters of all Anglo-Saxon sovereigns are attested, 
not only by bishops and abbots, but by lajrmen, described, if 
by any Saxon appellation, as ddermen, or as thanes. Their 
number is not very considerable ; and some i^pear hence to 
have infeired that only the superior or rojal thanes were 
present in the witenagemot But, as the signatures of the 
whde body could not be required to attest a charter, this is 
&r too precarious an inference. Few, however, probably, 
are founid to believe that the lower thanes flo(^ed to the 
national council, whatever their rights may have been ; and 
if we have no sufficient proof that any such privileges had 
be^i recognized in law or exercised in fact, if we are rather 
led to consider the sithcundman, or sixhynder, as dependent 
merely on his lord, m something very anabgous to a feudal 
rdation, we may reasonably doubt the strong positicm which 
Lappenberg, though following so many of our own antiqua- 
ries, has laid down. Probably the traditions of the Teutonic 
demo(a«ey led to the insertion of the assent of the people in 
e(»ne (^ the Anglo-Saxon laws. But it is done in such a 
manner as to produce a suspicion that no substantial share in 
legisktiiHi had been reserved to them. Thus, in the jMre- 
amble of the laws of Withroed, about 696, we read. ^' The 
great men decreed, with the suffirages of all, these dooms." 
&a's laws are enacted ^ with all my ealdormen, and the most 
distuigm^ied witan of my people.'^ Alfired has consulted 
hi9 ^* witan." And this is the unifinm word in aU later laws 
in Anglo-Saxon. Canute's, in Latin, rvin*—^ Cum consilio 
primariorum meorum." We have not a hint of any numer- 
ous or p(^ular body in the Anglo-Saxon code. 

Sir F. Palgrave (i. 637) supposes that the laws ena^ed in 
the witenagemot were not valid till accepted by the l^isla- 

1 Dux appears to be sometimM used the Anglo-Saxons, was, as it impUes, 

In the subscription of charters ft>r thaiUs given oi^nally to the leader (^ an Mmy : 

more e<«imoalj for alderman. Thane hat in the latter days of the monarchy tt 

is generally, in Latin, •miniiter. Codex seems to have become hereditary in ttie 

JMplomat. jMiMMn. Some have si^posed fynilies of those on whom th« gofwa- 

4mx to signify, at least oocasionaUy, a ment of the proyinoes Ibxmed out of tho 

BMJuliar dignity, called, in Anglo-Saxon, kingdoms of the Heptarchy were be- 

erotoeh (herst^p, Qerm.y This ward stowed, and was somethnes nsedsyaooj- 

freqoen^y occnis Va the Iftter praiod* monsly with those of ealdorman and 

llr. Thorpe says, — " mis title, amoog eorl.** CHossaiy, too. Haretoga. 
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tures of the different kingdoms. This seems a paradox, 
though supported with his usual learning and ingenuity. He 
admits that Edgar " speaks in the tone of prerogative, and 
directs his statutes to be observed and transmitted by writ to 
the aldermen of the other subordinate states." (p. 688.) 
But I must say that this is not very exact The words in 
Thorpe's translation are, — "And let many writings be 
written concerning these things, and sent both to JElfere, 
alderman, and to jSBthelwine, ^derman, and let them [send] 
in every direction, that this ordinance be known to the poor 
and rich." (p. 118.) "And yet," Sir F. P. proceeds, "in 
defiance of this positive injunction, the laws of Edgar were 
not accepted in Mercia till ^e reign of Canute liie Dane." 
For this, however, he cites no authority, and I do not find it 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws. Edgar says, — "And I will that 
secular rights stand among the Danes with as good laws as 
they best may choose. But with the English, let that stand 
which I and my witan have added to the dooms <rf my fore- 
fisithers, for the behoof of all the people. Let this ordhiance, 
nevertheless, be common to all the people, whether English, 
Danes, or Britons, on every side of my dominion." (Thorpe's 
Ancient Laws, p. 116.) But what does this prove as to 
Mercia f The inference is, that Edgar, when he thought 
any particqlar statute necessary for the public weal, enforced 
it (m all his subjects, but did not generally meddle with the 
Danish usages. 

"The laws of the glorious Athelstan had no effect in 
Kent, the dependent appanage of his crown, until sanctioned 
by the witan oi the shire." 'It is certainly true that we find 
a letter addressed to the king in the name of " episcopi toi 
de Kancia, et omnes Cantescyre thaini, comites et villani,'* 
thanking him " quod nobis de pace nostra praecipere voluisti 
et de commodo nostro quserere et consnlere, quia magnum 
inde nobis est opus divitibus et pauperibus." But the whole 
tenor of this letter, which relates to the laws enacted at the 
witenagemot, or "grand synod" of Greatanlea (supposed 
near Andover), though it expresses approbation of those 
laws, and repeats some of them with stight variations, does 
not, in my judgment, amount to a distinct enactment oi 
them ; and the final words are not very legislative. " Tre» 
camur, Domine, misericordiam tuam, si in hoc scripto altera- 
trum est vel nimis vel minus, ut hoc emendari jubeas 
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secundum velle tuum. Et dos devote parad sumus ad omnia 
quse nobis praeeipere velis qu8S unquam aliquatenus implere 
valeamus." (p. 91.) 

It is, moreover, an objection to considering this as a formal 
enactment bj the witan of the shire, that it runs in the 
names of " thaini, comites et yillani." Can it be maintained 
that the ceorls ever formed an integrant element of the 
legislature in the kingdom of Kent? It may be alleged 
that their name was inserted, though thej had not been 
formally consenting parties, as we find in some parliamentary 
grants of money much later. But this would be an arbitrary 
conjecture, and the terms "omnes thaini," &c., are very 
large. By comites we are to understand, not earls, who in 
that age would not have been spoken of distinctly from 
thanes, at least in the plural number, nor postponed to them, 
but thanes of the second order, sithcundmen, sixhynder. 
Al&ed translates ** comes" by "gesith," and the meaning 
is nearly the same. 

In the next year we have a very peremptory declaration 
of the exclusive rights of the king and his witan. " Athel- 
Stan, king, makes known that I have learned that our 'fiith' 
(peace) is worse kept than is pleasing to me, or as at Great- 
anlea was ordained, and my witan say that I have too long 
borne with it. Now, I have decreed, with the witan who 
were with me at Exeter at midwinter, that they [the fiith- 
breakers] shall all be ready, themselves and wiUi wives and 
property, and with all things, to go whither I will (unless 
from thenceforth they shall desist), on this condition, that 
ihey never come again to the country. And if they shall 
ever again be found in the country, that they be as guilty as 
he who may be taken with stolen goods (handhabbende)." 

Sir Francis Palgrave, a strenuous advocate for the antiq- 
uity of municipal privileges, contends for aldermen, elected 
by the people in borougb^, sitting and assenting among the 
king's witan. (Edinb. Rev. xxvi. 26.) " Their seats in the 
witenagemot were connected as inseparably with their office 
as their duties in the folkmote. Nor is there any reason for 
denying to the aldermen of the boroughs the rights and rank 
possessed by the aldermen of the hundreds ; and they, in aU 
cases, were equally elected by the commons." The passage 
is worthy of "consideration, like everything which comes from 
this ingenious and deeply read author. But we must be 
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Staggered by the absence of all proof, and particularly by 
the feet that we do not find aldermen of towns, so described, 
among the witnesses of any royal charter. Yet it is possible 
that such a privilege was confined to the superior thanes, 
which weakens the inference. We cannot pretend, T think, 
to deny, in so obscure an inquiry, that some eminent inhabi- 
tants (I would here avoid the ambiguous word citizens) of 
London, or even other cities, might occasionally be present 
in the witenagemot. But were not these, as we may confi- 
dently assume, of the rank of thane ? The position in my 
text is, that ceorls or inferior freemen had no share in the 
deliberations of that assembly. Nor would these aldermen, 
if actually present, have been chosen by the court-leet for 
that special purpose, but as regular magistrates. " Of this 
great council," Sir F. P. says in another place (Edinb. Rev. 
xxxiv. 336), " as constituted anterior to the Conquest, we 
know little more than the name." The greater room, conse- 
quently, for hypothesis. In a later work, as has been seen 
above. Sir F. P. adopts the notion that forty hydes of land 
were the necessary qualification for a seat in the witenage- 
mot. This is almost inevitably inconsistent with the presence, 
as by right, of aldermen elected by boroughs. We must 
conclude, therefore, that he has abandoned that hypothesis. 
Neither oi the two is satisfactory to my judgment. 

Note VI. Page 267. 

The hundred-court, and indeed the hundred itself, do not 
appear in our Anglo-Saxon code before the reign of Edgar, 
whose regulations concerning the former are rather ftiU. 
But we should be too hasty in concluding that it was then 
first established. Nothing in the language of those laws im- 
plies it A theory has been developed in a very brilliant and 
learned article of the Edinburgh Review for 1822 (xxxvi. 
287), justly ascribed to Sir F. Palgrave, which deduces the 
hundred fix>m the hcerad of the Scandinavian kingdoms, the 
integral unit of the Scandinavian commonwealths. "The 
Gk)thic commonwealth is not an unit of which the smaller bod- 
ies politic are fractions. They are the units, and the com- 
monwealth is the multiple. Every Gothic monarchy is in 
the nature of a confederation. It is composed of towns, town- 
ships, shires, bailiwicks, burghs, earldoms, dukedoms, all in a 
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certain degree strangers to each other, and separated in juris- 
diction. Their magistrates, therefore, in theory at least, ought 

not to emanate from the sovereign The strength 

of the state ascends from region to region. The represent- 
ative form of government, adopted by no nation but ih% Grothic 
tribes, and originally common to them all, necessarily resulted 
from this federative system, in which the sovereign was com- 
pelled to treat the component members as possessing a several 
authority." 

The hundred was as much, according to Palgrave, the or- 
ganic germ of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, as the haerad 
was of the Scandinavian. Thus, the leet, held every month, 
and composed of the tythingmen or head-boroughs, represent- 
ing the inhabitants, were both the inquest and the jury, pos- 
sessing jurisdiction, as he conceives, in all cases civil, crimhialy 
and ecclesiastical, though this was restrained after the Con- 
quest. William forbade the bishop or archdeacon to sit there ; 
and by the 17th section of Magna Charta no pleas of the 
crown could be held before the sheriff, the constable, the coro- 
ner, or other bailiff (inferior officer) of the crown. This was 
intended to secure for the prisoner, on charges of felony, a 
trial before the king's justices on their circuits ; and, from 
this time, if not earlier, the hundred-court was reduced to in- 
significance. That, indeed, of the county, retaining its civil 
jurisdiction, as it still does in name, continued longer in force. 
In the reign of Henry L, or when the customs^ (as Sir F. 
Palgrave denominates what are usually called his laws) wae 
compiled (which in fact was a very Httle later), all of l^e 
highest rank were bound to attend at it And though the 
extended jurisdiction of the curia regis soon cramped its 
energy, we are justified in saying that the proceedings before 
the justices of assize were nearly the same in effect as those 
before the shiremote. The same suitors were called to attend, 
and the same duties were performed by them, though under 
different presidents. The grand jury, it may be remarked, 
still corresponds, in a considerable degree, to the higher class 
of landholders bound to attendance in the county-court of the 
Saxon and Norman periods. 

I must request the reader to turn, if he is not already ac- 
quainted with it, to this original disquisition in the Edinburgh 
Beview. The analogies between the Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are too striking to be disregardedi 
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though some conclusions may have been drawn from them to 
which we cannot thorou^y agree. If it is alleged that we 
do not find in the ancient customs of Germany that peculiar 
scale of society which ascends firom the hundred, as a monad 
of self-government, to the collective unity of a royal common- 
wealth, it may be replied that we trace die essential principle 
in the pagus, or gau^ of Tacitus, though perlu^s there might 
be no^ng numerical in that territorial direction ; that we 
have, in fact, the centenary distribution ui^er peculiar magis* 
trates in the old continental laws and other documents ; and 
that a lai^ proportion of the inhabitants of England, ultir 
mately ccMftlesdng with the rest, so far at least as to acknowl- 
edge a common sovereign, came £rom the very birthplace of 
Scandinavian institutions. In the Danelage we might expeoft 
more traces <^ a northern policy than in the south and west ; 
and perhaps they may be found.* Yet we are not to disr^ 
gard the effect of countervailing agencies, or the evidence of 
our own records, which attest, as I must think, a far greater 
unity of power, and a more paramount authority in the crown, 
throu^out the period which we denominate Anglo-Saxon, 
than, according to the scheme of a Scandinavian common- 
wealth sketched in the Edinburgh Review, could be attributed 
to that very ancient and rude state of society. And there i« 
a question that might naturally be asked, how it happens that, 
if the division by hundreds and the court of the hundred were 
parts so essential of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth that all 
its unity is derived from them, we do not find any mention of 
either in the numerous laws and other documents which re* 
main before the reign of Edgar in the middle of the tenth 
century. But I am far from supposing that hundreds did not 
exist in a much earlier period. 

Note VII. Page 270. 

^The judicial functions of the Anglo-Saxon monarohs 
were of a twofold nature ; the ordinary authority which the 
king exercised, like the inferior territorial judges, difieiing, 
perhaps, in degree, though the same in kind ; and the pre- 
rogative supremacy, pervading all the tribunals of the people, 
%nd which was to be called into action when they were un- 

1 ^de Loges Btheliedi. 
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able or unwiUing to afford redress. The jurisdiction which 
he exercised over his own thanes was similar to the authority 
of any other hlaford ; it resulted from the peculiar and im* 
mediate relation of the vassal to the superior. Offences com- 
mitted in the fyrd or army were punished by the king, in his 
capacity of military commander of the people. He could con- 
denm the criminal, and decree the forfeiture of his proper- 
ty, without the intervention of any other judge or tribunaL 
Furthermore, the rights which the king had over all men, 
though slightly differing in " Danelage " from the prerogative 
whidb he possessed in Wessex and Mercia, allowed him to 
take cognizance of almost every offence accompanied by vio- 
lence and rapine ; and amongst these ^^ pleas of the crown ^ 
we find the terms, so familiar to the Scottish lawyer and anti- 
quary, of " hamsoken ** and " flemen firth," or the crimes of 
invading the peaceful dwelling, and harboring the outlawed 
fugitive. (Rise and Progress of Engl. Commonwealth, voL 
L p. 282.) 

Edgar was renowned for his strict execution of justice. 
•* Twice in every year, in the winter and in the spring, he 
made the circuit of his dominions, protecting the lowly, rigidly 
examining the judgments of the powerfrd in each province, 
and avenging all violations of the law." (Id. p. 286.) He 
infers from some expressions in the history of E^unsey (Gale, 
iii. 441)— « cum m(XQ assueto rex Cnuto regni fines pera- 
graret" — that these judicial eyres continued to be held. It 
is not at all improbable that such a king as Canute would re- 
vive the practice of Edgar ; but it was usual in all the Teu- 
tonic nations for the kmg, once ailer his accession, to make 
the circuit of his realm. Proofs of this are given by Grimm, 
p. 237. 

Li this royal court the sovereign was at least assisted by 
his " witan," both ecdesiastio and secular. Their consent 
was probably indispensable ; but the monarchical element of 
Anglo-Saxon polity had become so vigorous in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, that we can hardly apply the old Teu- 
tonic principle expressed by Grinmi. " All judicial power 
was exercised by the assembly of freemen, under the presidence 
of an elective or hereditary superior." (Deutsche Rechts- 
Alterth. p. 749.) This was the case in the county-court> and 
perhaps had once been so in the court of the king. 

The analogies of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy to that of 
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France during the same period, though not uniformly to be 
traced, are very striking. The regular jurisdiction over the 
king's domanial tenants, that over the vassals of the crown, 
that which was exercised on denial of justice by the lower 
tribunals, meet us in the two first dynasties of France, and in 
the early reigns of the third. But they were checked in that 
country by the feudal privileges, or assumptions of privilege, 
which rendered many kings of these three races almost im- 
potent to maintain any auSiority. Edgar and Canute, or even 
less active princes, had never to contend with the feudal aris* 
tocracy. They legislated for the realm; they wielded its 
entire force ; they maintained, not always thoroughly, but in 
right and endeavor they failed not to maintain, the public 
peace. The scheme of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth was 
better than the feudal; it preserved more of the Teutonic 
character, it gave more to the common freeman as well as to 
the king. The love of Utopian romance, and the bias in 
&vor of a democratic origin for our constitution, have led many 
to overstate the freedom of the Saxon conmionwealth ; or 
rather, perhaps, to look less for that freedom where it is really 
best to be found, in the administration of justice, than in rep- 
resentative councils, which authentic records do not confirm. 
But in comparison to France or Italy, perhaps to Grermany, 
with the exception of a few districts which had preserved 
their original customs, we may reckon the Anglo-Saxon 
polity, at the time when we know most of it, from Alfred to 
the Conquest, rude and defective as it must certainly appear 
when tried by the standard of modem ages, not quite unwor- 
thy of those affectionate recollections which long continued to 
attach themselves to its name. 

The most important part, perhaps, of the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the Ajiglo-Saxon kings, as by those of France, was 
oh defectum jtisHtia, where redress could not be obtained from 
an inferior tribunal, a case of not unusual occurrence in those 
ages. ' It forms, as has been shown in the second chapter, a 
conspicuous feature in that feudal jurisprudence which we 
trace in the establishments of St. Louis, and in Beaumanou*. 
Nothing could have a more decided tendency to create and 
strengthen a spirit of loyalty towards the crown, a trust in its 
power and paternal goodness. " The sources of ordinary ju- 
risdiction," says Sir F. Palgrave, " however extensive, were 
less important than the powers assigned to the king as the 
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lord and leader of his people ; and bj whieh lie remedied the 
defects of the legislation of the state, speaking when the law 
was silent, and adding new yigor to its administration. It 
was to the royal authority that die snitor had recourse when 
he could not obtain ' right at home/ though this appeal was 
not to be had until he had thrice ^ demanded right ' in the 
hundred. If the letter of the law was grievous or burden- 
some, the alleviation was to be sought only from the king.' 
All these doctrines are to be discerned in the practice of the 
subsequent ages ; in this place it is only necessary to remark 
that the principle of law which denied ihe king's help in civil 
suits, until an endeavor had first been made to obtain redress 
in the inferior courts, became the leading allegation in the 
* Writ of Right Close ; ' this prerogative process being found- 
ed upon the default of the lord's court, and issued lest the 
king should hear any more complaints of want of justice. 
And the alleviation of ^ the heavy law ' is the primary source 
of the authority delegated by the king to his council, and af- 
terwards assumed by his chancery and chancellor, and from 
whence our courts of equity are derived. " (Rise and Pro^ 
ress of English Commonwealth, voL i. p. 203.) I hesitate 
about this last position ; the ^ heavy law " seems to hare be^i 
the legal fine or penalty for an offence. (Leges Edgar. v6i 
supra.) 

That there was a select council of the Anglo-Saxon kings^ 
distinct from the witenagemot, and in constant attendance 
upon them, notwithstanding the opinion of Madox and ol 
Allen (Edinb. Rev. xxxv. 8), appears to be indubitable. 
^^ From the numerous charters granted by the kings to the 
church, and to their vassals, which are dated from the differ- 
ent royal vills or manors wherein they resided in their prog- 
resses through their dominions, it would s^pear that there 
were always a certain number of the optimates in attendance 
on the king, or ready to obey his summons, to act as his 
council when circumstances required it. This may have been 
what afterwards appears as the select council." (Spence's 
Equitable Jurisdict p. 72.) The charters published by Mr. 
Kembler in the Codex Ang.-Sax. Diplomaticus are attested 
by those whom we may suppose to have been the members 
of this council, with the exception of some, which, by the 

1 Sdgar n. 2 ; Canute n. 16; Ethelied, 17. 
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nmnber of witnesses and the importance of the matter, were 
probably granted in the witenagemot 

The jurisdiction of the king is illustrated by the laws of 
Edgar. '^ Now this is the secidar ordinance which I will that 
it be held. This then is just what I will ; that every man be 
worthy of folk-right, as well poor as rich ; and that righteous 
dooms be judged to him ; and let there be that remission in 
the ^ bot ' as may be becoming before God and tolerable before 
the world. And let no man apply to the king in any suit, 
unless he at home may not be worthy of law, or cannot ob» 
tain law. If the law be too heavy, let him seek a mitigatkni 
of it from the king ; and for any hotworthy crime let no man 
forfeit more than his * wer.' " (Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 
112.) Bot is explained in the pessary, ^amends, atone- 
ment, compensation, indemnification." 

This law seems not to include appeals of false judgment, 
in the feudal phrase. But they naturally come within the spir- 
it of the provision ; and '^ injustum judicium " is named in Le- 
ges Henr. Frimi, c 10, among the exclusive pleas of the 
crown. It does not seem clear to me, as Palgrave assumes, 
that the disputes of royal thanes with each other came be- 
fore the kmg's court ■ Is there any ground for supposing 
that they were exempt firom the jurisdiction of the county- 
court ? Doubtless, when powerful men were at enmity, no 
petty court could effectively determine their quarrel, or pre- 
vent them from having recourse to arms; such suits would 
Ml naturally into the king's own hands. But the jurisdic- 
tion might not be exclusively his ; nor would it extend, as of 
course, to every royal thane ; some of whom might be amena- 
ble, without much difficulty, to the local courts. It is said in 
the seventh chapter of the laws of Henry I., whieh are An- 
glo-Saxon in substance, concerning the business to be trans- 
acted in the county-court, where bishops, earls, and others, as 
well as ^^ barons and vavassors," that is, king's thanes and in- 
ferior thanes in the older language of the law, were bound to 
be present, — *^ Agantur itaque prime debita ver^ Christiani- 
tatis jure ; secundo regis placita ; postremo causes singulorum 
dignis satisfactionibus expleantur." The notion that the 
king's thanes resorted to his court, as to that of their lord or 
conmion superior, is merely grounded on feudal principles ; 
but the great constitutional theory of jurisdiction in Anglo- 
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Saxon times, as Sir F. Falgrave is well aware, was not feu- 
dal, but primitive Teutonic 

" The witenagemot," says Allen, " was not only the king's 
legislative assembly, but his supreme court of judicature." 
(Edinb. Rev. xxxv. 9 ; referring for proofs to Turner's Histo- 
ry of the Anglo-Saxons.) Nothing can be less questionable 
than that civU as well as criminal jurisdiction fell within the 
province of this assembly. But this does not prove that there 
was not also a less numerous body, constantly accessible, fol- 
lowing the king's person, and though not, perhaps, always 
competent in practice to determine the quarrels of the most 
powerful, ready to dispose of the complaints which might come 
before it from the hundred or county courts for delay of jus- 
tice or manifest wrong. Sir F. Pa%rave's arguments for the 
existence of such a tribunal before the Conquest, founded on 
the general spirit and analogy of the monarchy, are of the 
greatest weight But Mr. Allen had acquired too much a 
habit of looking at the popular side of the constitution, and, 
catching at every passage which proved our early kings to 
have been limited in their prerogative, did not quite attend 
enough to the opposite scale. 

Note Vni. Page 273. 

Though the following note relates to a period subsequent 
to the Conquest, yet, as no better opportunity will occur for 
following up the very interesting inquiry into the origin and 
progress of trial by jury, I shaU place here what appears most 
worthy of the reader^s attention. And, before we proceed, let 
me observe that the twelve thanes, mentioned in the law of 
Ethelred, quoted in the text (p. 270), appear to have been 
clearly analogous to our grand juries. Their duties were to 
present offenders ; they corresponded to the scabini or 4chevins 
of the foreign laws. Falgrave has, with his usual clearness, 
distinguished both compurgators, such as were previously 
mentioned in the text, and these thanes from real jurors. 
** Trial by compurgators offers many resemblances to a jury ; 
for l^e dubious suspicion that fell upon the culprit might 
often be decided by their knowledge of his general conduct 
and conversation, or of some fact or circumstance which con- 
vinced them of his innocence. The thanes or ^dievins 
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maj equally be confounded with a jury ; since the floating, 
customary, unwritten law of the country was a fact to be 
ascertained from their belief and knowledge, and, unlike the 
suitors, they were sworn to the due discharge of their duty. 
Still, each class will be found to have some peculiar distinc- 
tion. Virtually elected by the community, the ^chevins con- 
stituted a permanent magistracy, and their duty extended 
beyond the mere decision of a contested question ; but the 
jurors, when they were traversers, or triers of the issue, were 
elected by the king's officers, and impanelled for that time 
and turn. The juror deposed to facts, the compurgator 
pledged his faith." (English Commonw. i. 248). 

In the Anglo-Saxon laws we find no trace of the trial of 
offences by the judgment, properly so called, of peers, though 
civil suits were determined in the county court The party 
accused by the twelve thanes, on their presentment, or per- 
haps by a single person, was to sustain his oath of innocence 
by that of compurgators or by some mode of ordeal. It has 
been generally doubted whether trial by combat were known 
before the Conquest ; and distinct proofs of it seem to be 
wanting. Palgrave, however, thinks it rather probable that, 
in questions affecting rights in land, it may sometimes have 
been resorted to (p. 224). But let us now come to trial by 
jury, both in civil and criminal proceedings, as it slowly grew 
up in the Norman and later periods, erasing from our minds 
all prejudices about its English original, except in the form 
already mentioned of the grand inquest for presentment of 
offenders, and in that which the passage quoted in the text 
from the History of Ramsey furnishes — the reference of a 
suit already commenced, by consent of both parties, to a select 
number of sworn arbitrators. It is to be observed that the 
thirty-six thanes were to be upon oath, and consequently came 
very near to a jury. 

The period between the Conquest and the reign of Henry 
XL is one in which the two nations, not yet blended by the 
effects of intermarriage, and retaining the pride of superiority 
on the one hand, the jealousy of a depressed but not van- 
quished spirit on the other, did not idtogether fall into a 
common law. Thus we find in a law of the Conqueror, that, 
while the Englishman accused of a crime by a Norman had 
the choice of trial by combat or by ordeal, the Norman must 
meet the former if his English accuser thought fit to encounter 
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him ; but if he dared not^ as the insolenee of the victor seems 
to presume, it was sufficient for the foreigner to purge himself 
b J the oaths of his friends, according to the custom of Nor^ 
mandv. (Thorpe, p. 210.) 

We have next, in the Leges Henrid Primi, a treatise com- 
piled, as I have menticmed, under Stephen, and not intended 
to pass for legislative,^ numerous statements as to the usual 
course of procedure, especially on criminal charges. These 
are very carelessly put together, very concise, very obscure, 
and in several places very corrupt. It may be suspected, and 
cannot be disproved, that in some instances the compiler has 
copied old statutes of the Anglo-Saxon period, or recorded 
old customs which had already become obsolete. But be this 
as it may, the Leges Henrid Frimi still are an important 
document for that obscure century which followed the Norman 
invasion. Li this treatise we find no allusion to juries ; the 
trial was either before the court of the hundred or that of the 
territorial judge, assisted by his free vassals. But we do find 
the great original principle, trial by peers, and, as it is called, 
per pais; that is, in the presence of the country, opposed to a 
distant and unknown jurisdiction -a principle truly derived 
from Saxon, though consonant also to Norman law, dear to 
both nations, and guaranteed to both, as it was claimed by 
both", in the 29th section of Magna Charta. ^' Unusquisqne 
per pares suos judic^ndus est, et ejusdem provindse ; peregrins 
autem judicia modis omnibus submovemus/' (Leges H. L 
c. 31.) It may be mentioned by the way that these last words 
are taken from a capitulary of Ludovicus' Pius, and that the 
compiler has been so careless as to leave the verb in tibe first 
person. Such an inaccuracy might mislead a reader into the 
supposition that he had before him a real law of Henry I. 

It is obvious that, as the court had no function but to see 
that the formalities of the combat, the ordeal, or the compur- 
gation were duly regarded, and to observe whether the party 
succeeded or succumbed, no oath from them, nor any reduction 
of their numbers, could be required. But the law of Nor- 
mandy had already established the inquest by swom recogoi* 

1 It may be here obaerred, fhat, in to fhe dtj of London. A similur i»- 

All probability, the title, Leges Henrid adyertence has caused the well-known 

Primi, has been continued to fhe whole book, eoaamoiAy ascribed to Thomas i 

book firom the first two chapters, whieh Kempis, to be called * De ImltatioiM 

do really contain laws of Henry I., Christ!,' whioh is merely the title of the 

wunaly, his general charter, and that first chapter. 
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tors, twelve or twenty-four in number, who were supposed to 
be well acquainted with the &cts ; and this in civil as well as 
criminal proceedings. We have seen an instance of it, not 
long before the Conquest, among ourselves, in the history of 
the monk of Ramsey. It was in the development of this 
aoi^oration in civil justice that we find instances during this 
period (Sir F. Falgrave has mentioned several) where a small 
number have been chosen from the county court and sworn to 
declare the truth, when the judge might suspect the partiality 
or ignorance of the entire body. Thus in suits for the recov* 
ery of property the public mind was gradually accustomed to 
see the jurisdiction of the freeholders in their court transferred 
to a more select number of sworn and well-informed men. 
But this was not yet a matter of right, nor even probably of 
very common usage. It was in this state of things that 
Henry II. brought in the assize of novel disseizin. 

This gave an alternative to the tenant on a suit for the re- 
covery d[ land, if he chose not to risk the combat, of putting 
himself on the assize ; that is, of being tried by four knights 
aommoned by the sheriff and twelve more selected by them, 
forming the sixteen sworn recognitors, as they were called, by 
whose verdict the cause was determined. ^ Est autem magna 
assisa," says Glanvil (lib. ii. c 7), '^ r^ale quoddam bene- 
fidum, dementia prindpis de consilio procerum popuhs 
indultum, quo vitas hominum et status integritati tarn salu- 
brity oonsulitur, ut in jure quod quis in Ubero soU tenemento 
possidet retinendo duelli casum declinare possint homines 
ambiguum. Ac per hoc contingit insperatsB et prematune 
mortb ultimum evadere supplicium, vel saltem perennis in- 
fiunise opprobrium, illius infesti et inverecundi verbi quod in 
ore victi turpiter sonat consecutivum.^ Ex sequitate autem 
maximal prodita est legalis ista institutia Jus enim quod post 
multas et longas dilationes vix evindtur per dueUum, per 
bencEficium istius constitutionis oommodius et acceleratius ex- 
peditur." The whole proceedings on an assize of novel 
disseizin, which was always held in the king's court or that of 
the justices itinerant, and not before the county or hundred, 
whose jurisdiction began in consequence rapicUy to decline, 
are explained at some length by this ancient author, the chief 
justidary of Henry H. 

1 This was ihft word cravenj or begging tor life, which wm ihon^t Ihe utmost 
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Changes not less important were effected in criminal pro- 
cesses during the second part of the Norman period, which 
we consider as tenninating with the accession of Edward L 
Henry 11. abolished the ancient privilege of compurgation by 
the oaths of friends, the manifest fountain of unblushing per- 
jury; though it long afterwards was preserved in London 
and in boroughs by some exemption wluch does not appear. 
This, however, left the favorite, or at least the ancient and 
English, mode of defence by chewing consecrated bread 
handling hot iron, and other tricks called ordeals. But near 
the beginning of Henry HI/s reign the church, grown wiser 
and more fond of her system of laws, abolished all kinds of 
ordeal in the fourth Lateran council. The combat remained ; 
but it was not applicable unless an injured prosecutor or ap- 
pellant came forward to demand it In cases where a party 
was only charged on vehement suspicion of a crime, it was 
necessary to find a substitute for the forbidden superstition. 
He might be compelled, by a statute of Henry II., to abjure 
the reidm. A writ of 3 Henry HI. directs that those against 
whom the suspicions were very strong should be kept in safe 
custody. But this was absolutely incompatible with English 
liberty and with Magna Charta. ^' No further enactment,'* 
says Sir F. Palgrave, ^'was made; and the usages whi(di 
already prevailed led to a general adoption of the proceeding 
which had hitherto existed as a privilege or as a fevor — that 
is to say, of proving or disproving l^e testimony of the first 
set of inquest-men by the testimony of a second array — and 
the individual accused by the appeal, or presented by the gen- 
eral opinion of the hundred, was allowed to defend hiniself 
by the particular testunony of the hundred to which he be- 
longed. For this purpose another inquest was impanelled, 
sometimes composed of twelve persons named from the ^ visne' 
and three from each of the adjoining townships ; and some- 
times the very same juiymen who had presented the offence 
might, if the culprit thought fit, be examined a second time, 
as the witnesses or inquest of the points in issue. But it seems 
worthy of remark that ^ trial by inquest ' in criminal cases 
never seems to have been introduced except into those courts 
which acted by the king's writ or commission. The present- 
ment or declaration of those officers which fell within the 
cognizance of the hundred jury or the leet jury, the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient ^chevins, was final and conclusive ; 
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no traverse, or trial by a second jury, in the nature of a petty 
jury, being allowed." (p. 269.) 

Thus trial by a petty jury upon criminal charges came in ; 
it is of the reign of Henry III., and not earlier. And it is 
to be remarked, as a confirmation of this view, that no one 
was compellable to plead ; that is, the inquest was to be of 
his own choice. But if he declined to endure it he was re- 
manded to prison, and treated with a severity which the 
statute of Westminster 1, in the third year of Edward I., 
calls peine forte et dure ; extended afterwards, by a crue 
interpretation, to that atrocious punishment on those who re 
^ed to stand a trial, commonly in order to preserve their 
lands from forfeiture, which was not taken away by law till 
the last century. 

Thus was trial by jury established, both in real actions or 
suits affecting property in land and in criminal procedure, 
the former preceding by a little the latter. But a new ques- 
tion arises as to the province of these early juries ; and the 
view lately taken is very different from that which has been 
commonly received. 

The writer whom we have so often had occasion to quote 
has presented trial by jury in what may be called an altogether 
new light ; for though Reeves, in his " History of the English 
Law," almost ti*anslating Glanvil and Bracton, could not help 
leading an attentive reader to something like the same result, 
I am not aware that anything approacUng to the generality 
and ftdness of Sir Francis Palgrave's statements can be found 
in apy earlier work than his own. 

" Trial by jury, according to the old English law, was a 
proceeding essentially different from the modem tribunal, stiU 
bearing the same name, by which it has been replaced ; and 
whatever merits belonged to the original mode of judicial 
investigation — and they were great and unquestionable, 
though accompanied by many imperfections — such benefits 
are not to be exactly identified with the advantages now re- 
sulting from the great bulwark of English liberty. Jurymen 
in the present day are triers of the issue : they are individu 
als who found their opinion upon the evidence, whether ora 
or written, adduced before them ; and the verdict delivered 
by them is their declaration of the judgment which they have 
formed. But the ancient jurymen were not impanelled to 

examine into the credibility c^ the evidence : the questicm 
VOL. n. 24 
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was not discussed and argued before them : they, the jury- 
men, were the witnesses themselves, and the verdict was sub- 
stantiallj the examination of these witnesses, who of their 
own knowledge, and without the aid of other testimony, 
afforded their evidence respecting the facts in question to the 
best of their belief. In its primitive form a trial by jury 
was therefore only a trial by witnesses ; and jurymen were 
distinguished from any other witnesses only by customs which 
imposed upon them the obligation of an oath and regulated 
their number, and which prescribed their rank and defmed 
the territorial qualifications from whence they obtained their 
degree and influence in society. 

" I find it necessary to inioduce this description of the 
ancient * Trial by Jury,' because, unless the real functions 
of the original jurymen be distinctly presented to the reader, 
his ^Euniliar knowledge of the existing course of jurispru- 
dence will lead to the most erroneous conclusions. Many of 
those who have descanted upon the excellence of our vener- 
ated national franchise seem to have supposed that it has 
descended to us unchanged from the days of Alfred ; and the 
patriot who claims the jury as the * judgment by his peers' 
secured by Magna Charta can never have suspected how 
distinctly the trial is resolved into a mere examination of 
witnesses." (Palgrave, i. 243.) 

This theory is sustained by a groat display of erudition, 
which fully establishes that the jurors had such a knowledge, 
however acquired, of the facts as enabled them to render a 
verdict without hearing any other testimony in open court 
than that of the parties themselves, fortified, if it might be, 
by written documents adduced. Hence the km'ghts of the 
grand assize are called recognitors, a name oflen given to 
others sworn on an inquest. In the Grand Coustumier of 
Normandy, frcHU which our writ of right was derived, it is 
said that those are to be sworn " who were bom in the neigh- 
borhood, and who have long dwelt there; and such ought 
they to be, that it may be believed they know the truth of 
the case, and . that they will speak the truth when they shall 
be asked." This was the rule in our own grand assize. The 
knights who appeared in it ought to be acquainted with the 
truth, and if any were not so diey were to be rejected and 
others chosen, until twelve were unanimous witnesses. Glan- 
vil (lib. ii.) fiimishes sufficient proof, if we may depend on 
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the language of the writs which he there inserts. It is to be 
remembered that the transactions upon which an assize of 
modem disseizin or writ of right would turn might frequently 
have been notorious. In the eloquent language of Sir P. 
Palgrave, " the forms, the festivities, and the ceremonies ac- 
companying the hours of joy and the days of sorrow which 
£>nn the distinguishing epochs in the brief chronicle of do- 
mestic life, impressed them upon the memory of the people 
at large. The parchment might be recommended by custom, 
but it was not required by law; and they had no registers to 
consult, no books t» open. By the declaration of the hus- 
band at the church door, the wife was endowed in the pres- 
ence of the assembled relations, and before sdl the merry 
attendants of the bridal train. The birth of the heir was 
recollected by the retainers who had participated in the cheer 
of the baronial hall; and the deaUi of the ancestor was 
proved by the friends who had heard the wailings oi the 
widow, or who had followed the corpse to the grave. Hence 
trial by jury was an appeal to the knowledge of the country ; 
and the sheriff, in naming his panel, performed his duty by 
summoning those individuals from amongst the inhabitants of 
the country who were best acquainted with the points at 
issue. 1£ from peculiar circumstances the witnesses of a 
fiict were previously marked out and known, then they were 
particularly required to testify. Thus, when a charter was 
pleaded, the witnesses named in the attesting clause of the 
instrument and who had been present in the folkmoot, the 
shire, or the manor court when the seal was affixed by the 
donor, were included in the panel ; and when a grant had 
been made by parol the witnesses were sought out by the 
sheriff and returned upon the jury." (Palgrave, p. 248.) 

Several instances of recognition — that is, of jurors finding 
facts on their own knowledge — occur in the very curious 
chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelonde, published by fiie Cam- 
den Society, long after the " Rise and Progress of the Com- 
monwealth." One is on a question whether certain land was 
liberum feudum ecclesisB an non. '^ Cumque inde summonita 
fuit recognitio 12 militum in curia regis facienda, facta est 
in curia abbatis apud Herlavum per licentiam Ranulfi de 
Glanvilla, et juraverunt recognitores se nunquam sdvisse 
illam terram fuisse separatam ab ecclesi^" (p. 45.) Another 
Is stiU more illustrative of the personal knowledge of the 
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jury oyermling written evidence. A recognition was taken 
as to the right of the abbey over three manors. <' Carta 
nostra lecta in publico nullam vim habuit, quia tota curia erat 
contra nos. Juramento facto, dixerunt mUites se nescire de 
eartis nostris, nee de privatis conventionibus; sed se credere 
dixerunt, quod Adam et pater ejus et avus a centum annis 
retro tenuerunt maneria in feudum firmum, unusquisque post 
ahum, diebus quibus foerunt vivi et mortui, et sic disseisiati 
sumus per judicum terrse." (p. 91.) 

This "judgment of the land" is, upon Jocel3m's testimony, 
rather suspicious ; since they seem to have set common fame 
against a written deed. But we see by it that, although 
parol testimony might not be generally admissible, the parties 
had a right to produce documentary evidence in support of 
their title. 

It i^pears at first to be an obvious difficulty in the way of 
this general resolution of jurors into witnesses, or oi wit* 
nesses into jurors, that many issues, both civil and criminal, 
required the production of rather more recondite evidence 
than common notoriety. The known events of family history, 
which a whole neighborhood could attest, seem not very 
likely to have created litigation. But even in those ages of 
simplicity facts might be alleged, the very groundwork of a 
claim to succession, as to which no assize of knights could 
speak from personal knowledge. This, it is said, was obvi- 
ated by swearing the witnesses upon the panel, so that those 
who had a real knowledge of die &cts in question might 
instruct their fellow-jurors. Such, doubtless, was the u^al 
course ; but difficulties would often stand in the way. Glanvil 
meets the question. What is to be done if no knights are 
acquainted with the matter in dispute ? by determining that 
persons of lower degree may be sworn. But what if w<Hnen 
or villeins were the witnesses ? What, again, if the course 
of inquiry should render fresh testimony nee^id ? It must 
appear, according to all our notions of judicial evidence, that 
^ese difficulties must not only have led to the distinction of 
jurors from witnesses, but that no great length of time could 
have eli^sed before the necessity of making it was perceived. 
Yet our notions of judicial evidence are not very applicable 
to the thirteenth century. The records preserved give us 
reason to believe that common fame had great influence upon 
these early inquests. In criminal inquiries especially the pre- 
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vious fame of the accused seems to have generally determin- 
ed the verdict. He was not allowed to sustain his innocence 
by witnesses — a barbarous absurdity, as it seems, which was 
gradually removed by indulgence alone ; but his witnesses 
were not sworn till the reign of Mary. If, however, the 
prosecutor or appellant, as ha was formerly styled, was under 
an equal disabiUty, the inequality will vanish, though the ab- 
surdity will remain. The prisoner had originally no defence, 
miless he could succeed in showing the weakness of the ap- 
pellant's testimony, but by submitting to the ordeal or combat, 
or by the compurgation of his neighbors. The jurors, when 
they acquitted him, stood exactly in the light of these ; it was 
a more refined and impartial compurgation, resting on their 
confidence in his former behavior. Thus let us take a record 
quoted by Palgrave, vol. ii. p. 184 : — " Mohertas filius MoherU 
de Ferrariis appellat Ranvlfum de Fatteswarthe quod ipse 
venit in gardinum suum, in pace domini Regis, et nequiter 
assultavit Eogerum hominem suum, et eum verberavit et 
vulneravit, ita quod de vita ejus desperabatur ; et ei robavit 
unum pallium et gladium et arcum et sagittas ; et idem Ro^ 
gervs ofFert hoc probare per corpus suum, prout curia oon- 
sideraverit ; et JSanulphus venit et defendit totum de verbo 
in verbum, et offert domino Regi unam marcam argenti pro 
habenda inquisitione per legales milites, utrum culpabilis sit 
inde, necne ; et prseterea dicit quod iste JRogerus nunqnam 
ante appellavit eum, et petit ut hoc ei allocetur, — oblatio re- 
cipitur. — Juratores dicunt quod revera oontencio fuit inter 
gsurdinarium prsedicti Roherti, Osmund nomine, et quosdam 
garciones, sed Ranvlfus non fuit ibi, nee malecredunt eum, 
de aliqua roberia, vel de aliquo malo, facto eidem." 

We have here a trial by jury in its very beginning, for the 
payment of one mark by the accused in order to have an in- 
quest instead of the combat shows that it was not become a 
matter of right We may observe that, though Robert was 
the prosecutor, his servant Roger, being the aggrieved party, 
and capable of becoming a witness, was put forward as the 
appellant, ready to prove the case by combat The verdict 
seems to imply that the jury had no bad opinion of Ranulf 
the £^pellee. 

The fourteenth book of Glanvil contains a brief account 
of the forms of criminal process in his age ; and here it ap- 
pears that a woman could only be a witness, or rather an 
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appellant, where her husband had been murdered or her 
person assaulted. The words are worth considering : <^ Duo 
sunt genera homicidiorum ; unum est, quod dicitur murdrum, 
quod nullo vidente, nuUo sdente, clam perpetratur, prseter 
solum interfectorem et ejus complices; ita quod mox non 
assequatur clamor popular^ juxia assisam super hoc proditam. 
In hujusmodi autem accusatione non admittitur aliquis, nisi 
fuerit de consanguinitate ipsius defuncti. Est et aliud homi* 
cidium quod constat in generali vocabulo, et dicitur simplex 
homicidium. In hoc etiam placito non admittitur aliquis 
accusator ad probationem, nisi fuerit mortuo consanguinitate 
conjunctus, yel homagio vel dominio, ita ut de marte loqwir 
fur, ut stih vims sui tesHmonio. Preeterea sciendum quod 
in hoc placito mulier auditur accusans aliquem de morte viri 
sui, 81 de visu loqtmtur (1. xiv. c. 3). Tenetur autem mulier 
quae proponit se k viro oppressam in pace domini regis, mox 
dum recens fuerit maleficium vicinam viUam adire, et iln 
injuriam sibi illatam probis hominibus ostendere, et sanguinem^ 
si quis foerit efiusus, et vestium scissiones; dehinc autem 
apud prsepositum hundred! idem fadt Postea quoque in 
pleno comitatu id publice proponat. Auditur itaque mulier 
in taH casu aliquem accusans, sicut et de alii qu&libet injuni 
corpori suo illatam solet audiri.'' (c. 6.) 

Thus it appears that on charges of secret murder the 
kindred of the deceased, but no others, might be heard in 
court as witnesses to common suspicion, since they could be 
no more. I add the epithet secret ; but it was at that lime 
implied in the word murdrum. But in every case of open 
homicide the appellant, be it the wife or one of his kindred, 
his lord or vassal, must have been actusdlj present. Other 
witnesses probably, if such there were, would be placed <m 
the paneL The woman was only a prosecutrix ; and, in the 
other sex, there is no doubt that the prosecutor's testimcmy 
was heard. 

In claims of debt it was in the power of the defendant to 
wage his law ; that is, to deny on oath the justice of the de- 
mand. This he was to sustain by the oaths of twelve com- 
purgators, who declared their belief that he swore the truth ; 
and if he declined to do this, it seems that he had no defence. 
But in the writ of right, or other process affecting real estate, 
the wager of law was never allowed ; and even in actions of 
debt the defendant was not put to this issue until witnesses 
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for the plaintiff had been produced, " sine testibus fidelibus ad 
hoc inductia." This, however, was not in presence of a jury, 
but of the bailiff or judge (Magna Charta, c. 28), and there- 
fore does not immediately bear on the present subject 

In litigation before the king's justices, in the curia 
regis, it must have been always necessary to produce wit- 
nesses; though, if their testimony were disputed, it was 
necessary to recur to a jury in the county, unless the cause 
were of a nature to be determined by duel. A passage in 
Glanvil will illustrate this. A claim of villenage, when lib- 
erty was pleaded, could not be heard in the county court, but 
before the king's justices in his court. "Utroque autem 
praesente in curid hoc modo dirationabitur libertas in curift, 
siquidem producit is qui libertatem petit, plures de proximis 
et consanguineis de eodem stipite unde ipse exierit exeuntes, 
per quorum libertates, si fuerint in cunk recognitae et probata, 
liberabitur k jugo servitutis is qui ad libertatem proclamatur. 
Si vero contra dicatur status libertatis eorundem productorum 
vel de eodem dubitatur, ad vicinetum erit recurrendum ; ita 
quod per ejus veredictum sciatur utrum illi liberi homines an 
non, et secundum dictum vicineti judicabitur." (1. ii. c. 4.) 
The plea of villenage was never tried by combat 

It is the opinion of Lord Coke that a single accuser was 
not sufficient at common law to convict any one of high trea- 
son ; in default of a second witness " it shall be tried before 
the constable or marshal by combat, as by many records ap- 
peareth." (3 Inst 26.) But however this might be, it is 
evident that as soon as the trial of peers of the realm for 
treason or felony in the court of the high steward became 
established, the practice of swearing witnesses on the panel 
must have been relinquished in such cases. " That two wit- 
nesses be required appeareth by our books, and I remember 
no authority in our books to the contrary. And this seemeth 
to be the more clear in the trial by the peers or nobles of the 
realm because they come not de aliqtu) mctneto, whereby 
they might take notice of the fact in respect of vicinity, as 
other jurors may do." (Ibid.) But the court of the high 
steward seems to be no older than the reign of Henry IV., 
at which time the examination of witnesses before common 
juries was nearly, or completely, established in its modem 
form ; and the only earlier case we have, if I remember right, 
of the conviction of a peer in parliament — that of Mortimer 
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in the 4th of Edward III. — was expressly grounded on the 
notoriousness of the &cts (Rot Pari. ii. 53). It does not 
appear, therefore, indisputable by precedent that any wit- 
nesses were heard, save the appelant, on trial of peers of the 
realm in the twelfth or thirteenth century, though it is by no 
means improbable that such would have been the practice. 

Notwithstanding such exceptions, however, sufficient proofs 
remain that the jury themselves, especially in civil cases, long 
retained their chai^ter of witnesses to the fact. If the re- 
cognitors, whose name bespeaks their office, were not all so 
well acquainted with the matters in controversy as to believe 
themselves competent to render a verdict, it was the practice 
to affoTce the jury, as it was called, by rejecting these and 
filling their places with more sufficient witnesses, until twelve 
were found who agreed in the same verdict^ (Glanvil, L iL 
c 17.) Not that unanimity was demanded, for this did not 
become the rule till about the reign of Edward III.; but 
twelve, as now on a grand jury, must concur.^ And though 
this profusion of witnesses seems strange to us, yet what they 
attested (in the age at least of Glanvil and for some time after- 
wards) was not, as at present, the report of their senses to 
the fact in issue, but all which they had heard and believed 
to be true; above all, their judgment as to the respective 
credibility of the demandant and tenant, heard in that age 
personally, or the appellant and appellee in a prosecution. 

Bracton speaks of afibrcing a panel by the addition of 
better-informed jurors to the rest, as fit for the court to order, 
^ de consilio curiaB afibrtietur assisa ita quod apponantur alii 
juxta numerum nu^oris partis qusB dissenserit, vel saltem 
quatuor vel sex, et adjungantur aliis." The method of re- 
jection used in Glanvil's time seems to have been altered. 
But in the time of Britton, soon afterwards, this afibrcement 
it appears could only be made with the consent of the par- 
ties ; though if, as his language seems to imply, the verdict 
was to go against the party reusing to have the jury 
afibrced, no one would be likely to do so. Perhaps he means 



1 By the Jury, the reader will xemem- Tear-Books, digested into Beeres's Hl»> 

ber that, in OlanTil's time, is meant the tory of the Law. 

recognitors, on an assiK of noTel dls- * In 20 E. m. Chief Justice Thorpe is 
seisin, or mort d'ancestor. For these said tsi have been reproTed lor taking 
TtfA actions, now abolished, be may con- a Terdict from eleren Jurors. Law Re- 
sult a good chapter on them in Black- riew. No. iy. p. 888. 
9tooe, unless be prefer Bracton and the 
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that this refusal would create a prejudice in the minds of the 
jury almost certain to produce such a verdict 

"It may be doubtful," says Mr. Starkie, "whether the 
doctrine of afforcement was applied to criminal cases. The 
account given by Bracton as to the trial by the country on a 
criminal charge is very obscure. It was to be by twelve 
jurors, consisting of milites or liberi et legales homines of 
file hundred and four viUatse."^ But it is conjectured that 
the text is somewhat corrupt, and that four inhabitants of the 
vill were to be added to the twelve jurors. In some ^ximi- 
nal cases it appears from Bracton that trial by combat could 
not be dispensed with, because the nature of the charge did 
not admit of positive witnesses. " Oportet quod defendat se 
per corpus suum quia patria nihil scire potest de facto, nisi 
per praBsumtionem et per auditum, vel per mandatum [?] 
quod quidem non sufficit ad probationem pro appellando neo 
pro appellato ad liberationem." This indicates, on the one 
hand, an advance in the appreciation of evidence since the 
twelfth century ; common fame and mere hearsay were not 
held sufficient to support a charge. But on the other hand, 
instead of presuming the innocence of a party against whom 
no positive testimony could be alleged, he was preposterously 
called upon to prove it by combat, if the appellant was con- 
vinced enough of his guilt to demand that precarious decis- 
ion. It appears clear from some passages in Bracton that 
in criminal cases other witnesses might occasionally be heard 
than the parties themselves. Thus, if a man were charged 
with stealing a horse, he says that either the prosecutor or 
the accused might show that it was his own, bred in his 
stable, known by certain marks, which could hardly be but 
by calling witnesses. It is not improbable that witnesses 
were heard distinct from the jury in criminal cases before 
the separation had been adopted in real actions. 

At a later time witnesses are directed to be joined to the 
inquest, but no longer as parts of it. " We find in the 23rd 
of Edward III." (I quote at present the words of Mr. 
Spence, Equitable Jurisdiction, p. 129) " the witnesses, in- 
stead of being summoned as constituent members, were 
adjoined to the recognitors or jury in assizes to afford to the 

1 The history of trial by iwry has been which, though anonymous, I Tenture to 
very ably elucidated by l£r. Starkie, in ' quote by his name. I have been assisted 
the fourth number of ttu> Law Beyiew, in the text by this paper. 
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jury the benefit of their testiinonj, but without having any 
voice in the verdict This is the first indication we have of 
the jury deciding on evidence fonnsjlj produced, and it is 
the connecting link between the ancient and modem jury."^ 
But it will be remembered — what Mr. Spence certainly did 
not mean to doubt — that the evidence of the demandant in 
an assize or writ of right, and of the prosecutor or appellant 
in a criminal case, had always been given in open court; and 
the ten^it or appellee had the same right, but the latter 
probably was not sworn. Nor is it dear that the court 
would refuse other testimony if it were oflFered during the 
course of a trial. The sentence just quoted, however, ap- 
pears to be substantially true, except that the words " for- 
mally produced" imply something more like the modem 
practice than the fa6ts mentioned warrant. The evidence in 
the case reported in 23 Ass. 11 was produced to none but 
the jury. 

Mr. Starkie has justly observed that '^ the transition was 
now almost imperceptible to the complete separation of the 
witnesses from the inquest. And this step was taken at 
some time before the 11th of Henry TV. ;^ namely, that aU 
the witnesses were to give their testimony at the bar of the 
court, so that the judges might exclude those incompetent by 
law, and direct the jury as to the weight due to the rest" 
« This effected a change in the modes of trying civil cases ; 
the importance of which can hardly be too highly estimated. 
Jurors, from being, as it were, mere recipients and deposita- 
ries of knowledge, exercised the more intellectual faculty of 
forming conclusions from testimony — a duty not only of high 
importance with a view to truth and justice, but also collate 
erally in encouraging habits of reflection and reasoning 
(aided by the instructions of the judges), which must have 
had a great and most beneficial effect in promoting civiliza- 

1 The reference is to the Year-Book, 28 in the next year (12 H. IV. 7) witnesses 

Ass. 11. It was acj^udged that the wit- are directed to he joined to the inquest 

oesses could not he challenged like Jurors ; (as in 28 Ass. 11) ; and one of the Judges 

'' car ils doivent rien tcmoigner fors ceo is reported to have said this had often 

qu'ils yerront et oiront. Ft Passise fat been done ; yet we might infer that the 

pris, et les temoins ajoints a eux." This practice was not so general as to pass 

has no appearance of the introduction of without comment. This looks as if the 

a new custom. Above fifty years had- separation of the witnesses, by their ex* 

elapsed since Bracton wrote, so that the amination in open court, were not quite 

change might have easily crept in. of so early a date as Ifr. Starkie and Iffr. 

s The Year-Book of 11 H. IV., to Spence suppose. But. perhi^)«, both 

which a reference seeros here to be made, modes of procedure mignt be conennent 

hM not been consulted hj me. But for a certain time. 
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don. The exercise of the control last adverted to on the 
part of the judges was the foundation of that system of 
rules in regard to evidence which has since constituted so 
large and important a branch of the law of England." 
(Spence, p. 129.) 

The obscurity that hangs over the origin of our modem 
course of procedure before juries is far from being wholly 
removed. We are reduced to conjectural inferences from 
brief passages in early law-books, written for contemporaries^ 
but which leave a considerable uncertamty, as the ready's 
of this note wiU be too apt to discover. If we say that our 
actual trial by jury was established not &r from ^e begin- 
ning of the &fteenth century, we shall perhaps approach as 
nearly as the diligence of late inquirers has enabled us to 
proceed. But in the time of Fortescue, whose treatise De 
Laudibus Legum AnglisB was written soon afler 1450, we 
have the clearest proof that the mode of procedure before 
juries by mvd voce evidence was the same as at present It 
may be presumed that the function of the advocate and of 
the judge to examine witnesses, and to comment on their 
testimony, had begun at this time. The passage in Fortescue 
isL so full and perspicuous that it deserves to be extracted. 

'' Twelve good and true men being sworn as in the manner 
above related, legally qualified — ti^t is, having, over and 
besides their movable possessions, in land sufficient (as was 
said) wherewith to maintain their rank and station — neither 
suspected by nor at variance with either of the parties ; all 
of the neighborhood ; there shall be read to them in English 
by the court the record and nature of the plea at length 
which is depending between the parties ; and the issue there- 
upon shall be plainly laid before them, concerning the truth 
of which those who are so sworn are to certify the court : 
which done, each of the parties, by themselves or their 
counsel, in presence of the court, shall declare and lay open 
to the jury all and singular the matters and evidences 
whereby they think they may be able to inform the court 
concerning the truth of the point in question ; after which 
each of the parties has a liberty to produce before the court 
all such witnesses as they please, or can get to appear on 
their behalf, who, being charged upon their oaths, shall give 
in evidence all that they know touching the truth of the fact 
ecmceming which the parties are at issue. And if necessity 
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80 require, the witnesses may be heard and examined apart^ 
till thej shall have deposed all that thej have to give in 
evidence, so that what the one has declared shall not inform 
or induce another witness of the same side to give his 
evidence in the same words, or to the very same effect The 
whole of the evidence being gone through, the jurors shall 
confer together at their pleasure, as they shall think most 
ocmvenient, upon the truth of the issue before them, with as 
much deliberation and leisure as they can well desire ; being 
all the while in the keeping of an officer of the court, in a 
place assigned them for that purpose, lest any one should 
attempt by indirect methods to influence them as to their 
(pinion, which they are to give in to the court. Lastly, they 
are to return into court and certify the justices upon the 
truth of the issue so joined in the presence of the parties 
(if they please to be present), particularly the person who is 
plaintiff in the cause : what the jurors shiedl so certify, in the 
laws oi England, is called the verdict." (c 26.) 

Mr. Amos indeed has observed, in his edition of Fortescue 
(p. 93), ^ The essential alteration which has since taken place 
in the character of the jury does not appear to have been 
thoroughly effected till ike time of Edward VI. and Mary. 
Jurors are often called testes." But though this appellation 
might be retained from the usage of older times, I do not see 
what was left to effect in the essential character of a jury, 
when it had reached the stage of hearing the witnesses and 
counsel of the parties in open court. 

The result of this investigation, suggested perhaps by 
Beeves, but followed up by Sir Francis Palgrave, for the 
earlier, and by Mr. Starkie for the later period, is to sweep 
away from the ancient constitution of England what has al- 
ways been accounted both the pledge of its freedom and the 
distinctive type of its organization, trial by jury, in the mod- 
em sense of the word, and according to modem functions. 
For though the passage just quoted from Fortescue is conclu- 
sive as to his times, £ese were but the times of the Lancas- 
trian kings ; and we have been wont to talk of Alfred, or at 
least of the Anglo-Saxon age, when, the verdict of twelve 
sworn men was the theme of our praise. We have seen that, 
during this age, neither in ci\'il nor in criminal proceedings, 
it is possible to trace this safeguard for judicial purity. Even 
when juries may be said to have existed in name, the instita- 
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ticm denoted but a small share of political wisdom, or at least 
provided but indifierentlj for impartial justice. The mode 
of trial by witnesses returned on the panel, hearing no evi- 
dence beyond their own in open court, unassisted by the sift- 
ing acuteness of lawyers, laid open a broad inlet for credulity 
and prejudice, for injustice and corruption. Perjury was the 
dominant crime of the middle ages ; encouraged by the pre- 
posterous rules of compurgation, and by the multiplicity of 
oaths in the ecclesiastical law. It was the frequency of this 
offence, and the impunity which the established procedure 
gave to that of jurors, that produced the remedy by writ of 
attaint ; but one which was liable to the same danger ; since 
jury on an attaint must, in the early period of that process, 
have judged on common fame or on their own testimony, like 
those whose verdict they were called to revise ; and where 
hearsay and tradition passed for evidence, it must, according 
to our stricter notions of penal law, have been very difficult 
to obtain an equitable conviction of the first panel on the 
ground of perjury. 

The Chronicle, already quoted, by Jocelyn de Brakelonde, 
affords an instance, among multitudes, probably, that are un- 
recorded, where a jury flagrantly violated their duty. Five 
recognitors in a writ of assize came to Samson abbot of St. 
Edmund's Bury, the Chronicler's hero, the right of presenta- 
tion to a church being the question, in order to learn from 
him what they should swear, meaning to receive money. He 
promised them nothing, but bade them swear accoi^ng to 
their consciences. They wait away in wrath,, and found a 
verdict against the abbey .^ (p. 44.) 

1 1 TOMj set down here one or two prononnoed sentence of ezooounnnioatioB 
other passages from the same Chronicle, against the oflbnders. 
iUiistrating the modes of trial in that The combat was not an anthorixed 
age. Samson offered -that a lieht of mode of trial within boroughs; they 
advowson should be determined by the preserved the old Saxon compurgation. 
elaimanVs oath, a method recognized in And this may be an additional proof of 
■Mne oases by the ciyil and canon law, the antiquity of their prirtleges. A free 
but only, I conceive, in &Yor of the de- tenant of the ceUrarius of the abbey, cui 
ISmdant. Cumque miles iUe renuisset potfts et escn cura (Du Cange), being 
Jurare, dilatnm est juramentum per con- charged with robbery, and Tanquiished in 
sensum utriusque partis sexdedm legali- the combat, was hang^. The Durgesses 
bus behundredo, qui juraverunt hoe esse of Bury said that, if he had been resident 
jus abbatis. p. 44. The proceeding by within the borough, it would not hare 
jurors was sometimes applied even when come to battle, but he would have purged 
the sentence belonged to the ecclesiastical himself by the oaths of his neighbors, 
jurisdiction. A riot, with bloodshed, sicnt libertas est eorum qui manent in- 
having oo^urred, the abbot, acceptis fra burgum. p. 74. It u hard to pro- 
juramentis a sexdecim legalibus homini- nounce by which procedure the cpwater 
vna, et auditis eorum attestationibus, number of guilty persons escaped. 
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Yet in its rudest and most imperfect form, the trial by a 
sworn inquest was i^r superior to the impious superstition of 
ordeals, the hardly less preposterous and unequal duel, the 
unjust deference to power in compurgation, when the oath of 
one thane counterbsdanced those of six ceorls, and even to the 
free-spirited but tumultuary and unenlightened decisions of 
the hundred or the county. It may, indeed, be thought by 
the speculative philosopher, or the practical lawyer, that in 
those early stages which we have just been surveying, from 
the introduction of trial by jury under Henry II. to the at- 
tainment of its actual perfection in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, there was little to warrant our admiration. Still let 
us ever remember that we judge of past ages by an errone- 
ous standard when we wonder at their prejudices, much more 
when we forget our own. We have but to place ourselves, 
for a few minutes, in imagination among the English of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and we may better un- 
derstand why they cherished and panted for the jiulicium 
parium, the trial by their peers, or, as it is* emphatically 
styled, by the country. It stood in opposition to foreign law- 
yers and foreign law ; to the chicane and subtlety, the dHaUwy 
and expensive though accurate technicalities, of Normandy, 
to tribunals where their good name could not stsmd them in 
stead, nor the tradition of their neighbors support their dmm. 
For the sake of these, for the maintenance of the laws oi Ed- 
ward the Confessor, as in pious reverence they termed every 
Anglo-Saxon usage, they were willing to encounter the noisy 
rudeness of the county-court, and the sway of a ^tent adver- 
sary. 

Henry II., a prince not perhaps himself wise, but served 
by wise counsellors, blended the two schemes of jurisprudence, 
as far as the times would permit, by the assize of novel dis- 
seizin, and the circuits of his justices in eyre. From this age 
justly date our form of civil procedure ; the trial by a jury 
(using always that word in a less strict sense than it bears 
with us) replaced that by the body of hundredors ; the stream 
of justice purified itself in successive generations through the 
acuteness, learning, and integrity of that remarkable series of 
men whose memory lives chiefly among lawyers, I mean the 
judges under the house of Plantagenet ; and thus, while the 
common law borrowed from Normandy too much, perhaps, of 
its subtlety in distinction, and became as scientific as that of 
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Rome, it maintained, without encroachment, the grand prin- 
ciple of the Saxon polity, the trial of facts by the country. 
From this principle (except as to that preposterous relic of 
barbarism, the requirement of unanimity) may we never 
swerve — may we never be compelled, in wish, to swerve — 
by a contempt of their oaths in jurors, and a disregard of the 
just limits of their trust ! 

Note IX. Page 278. 

The nature of both tenures has been perspicuously illus* 
trated by Mr. Allen, in his Inquiry into the Rise and Growth 
of the Royal Prerogative, from which I shall make a long 
extract 

^ The distribution of landed property in England by the 
Anglo-Saxons appears to have been regulated on the same 
principles that directed their brethren on the continent Part 
of the lands they acquired was converted into estates of in- 
heritance for individuals ; part remained the property of the 
public, and was^left to the disposal of the state. The former 
was called hocland; the latte): I apprehend to have been that 
description of landed property which was known by tiie 
name oi folcland. 

" Folcland, as the word imports, was the land of the folk or 
people. It was the property of the community. It might be 
occupied in common, or possessed in severalty ; and, in the 
latter case, it was probably parcelled out to individuals in the 
folcgemoty or.court of the district, and the grant attested by 
the freemen who were then present. But, while it continued 
to be folcland, it could not be alienated in perpetuity ; and, 
therefore, on the expiration of the term for which it had been 
granted, it reverted to the community, and was again distrib- 
uted by the same authority.^ 

" Bocland was held by book or charter. It was land that 
had been severed by an act of government from the folcland, 
and converted into an estate of perpetual inheritance. It 
might belong to the church, to the king, or to a subject. It 
might be alienable and devisable at the will of the proprie- 

1 Spelman describes folcland as terra duplici titulo possidebant : rel script! 

popnlaris, qaae jure communi possidetar auctoritate, quod bocland Tocabant — yel 

—sine serlpto. Qloss. Folcland. In populi testimonio, quod folcland dixere. 

•aother place he distinguishes it accu- lb. Bocland 
rately from bocland : — Prsedia Sazones 
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tor. It might be limited in its descent without any power of 
alienation in the possessor. It was often granted for a single 
life, or for more lives than one, with remainder in perpetuity 
to the church. It was forfeited for various delinquencies to 
the state. 

"Estates in perpetuity were usually created by charter 
after the introduction of writing, and, on that account, hoc- 
land and land of inheritance are often used as synonymous 
expressions. But at an earlier period they were coiiferred 
by the delivery of a staff, a spear, an arrow, a drinking-horn, 
the branch of a tree, or a piece of turf; and when the dona- 
tion was in favor of the church, these symbolical representa- 
tions of the grant were de^sited with solemnity on the altar ; 
nor was this practice entirely laid aside after the introduction 
of title-deeds. There are instances of it as late as the time 
of the Conqueror. It is not, therefore, quite correct to say 
that all the lands of the Anglo-Saxons were either folcland 
or bocland. When land was granted in perpetuity it ceased 
to be folcland; but it could not with propriety be termed 
bocland, unless it was conveyed by a written instrument 

"Folcland was subject to many burdens and exacticms 
from which bocland was exempt The possessors of folcland 
were bound to assist in the reparation of royal vills and in 
other public works. They were liable to have travellers and 
others quartered on them for subsistence. They were re- 
quired to give hospitality to kings and great men in their 
progresses through the country, to furnish them with calriages 
and relays of horses, and to extend the same assistance to 
their messengers, followers, and servants, and even to the 
persons who had charge of their hawks, horses, and hounds. 
Such at least are the burdens from which lands are liberated 
when converted by charter into bocland. 

" Bocland was liable to none of these exactions. It was 
released from all services to the public, with the exception of 
contributing to military expeditions, and to the reparation of 
castles and bridges. These duties or services were comprised 
in the phrase of trinoda necessitas, which were said to be in- 
cumbent on all persons, so that none could be excused from 
them. The church indeed contrived, in some cases, to obtain 
an exemption from them ; but in general its lands, like those 
of others, were subject to them. Some of the charters grant- 
ing to the possessions of the church an exemption from all 
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services whatsoever were genuine ; but the greater part are 
forgeries.'* — (p. 142.) 

Bocland, we perceive by this extract, was not necessarily 
alodial, in the sense of absolute propriety. It might be 
granted for lives, as was oflen the case ; and then it seems to 
have been called ken-iand (prsestita), lent or leased. (Pal- 
grave, ii. 361.) Such land, however, was not feudal, as I 
conceive, if we use that word in its legitimate European 
sense ; though lehn is the only German word for a fief. Mr. 
Allen has found no traces of this use of the word among th 
Anglo-Saxons. (Appendix, p. 57.) Sir F. Palgrave agrees 
in general with Mr. Allen.* 

We find another great living authority on Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic law concurring in the same luminous solution 
of this long-disputed problem. " The natural origin of folc- 
land is the superabundance of good land above what was at 
once appropriated by the tribes, families, or gentes (maegburg, 
gelondan), who first settled in a waste or conquered land ; 
but itft existence enters into and modifies the system of law, 
and on it depends the definition of the march and the gau 
with their boundaries. Over the folcland at first the ^g 
alone had no control ; it must have been apportioned by the 
nation in its solemn meeting ; earlier, by the shire or other 
collection of freemen. In Beowulf, the king determines to 
build a palace, and distribute in it to his comites such gold, 
silver, arms, and other valuables as Grod had given him, save 
the folcsceare and the lives of men — * butan folcsceare and 
feorum gumena' — which he had no authority to dispose of. 
This relative position of folcland to bocland is not confined 
to the Anglo-Saxon institutions. The Frisians, a race from 
whom we took more than has generally been recognized, had 
the same distinction. At the same time I difier from Grimm, 
who seems to consider folcland as the pure alod, bocland as 
the fief. ^ Folcland im Gregensatz zu beneficium. Leges £dv. 
IL ; das ist, reine alod, im Gegensatz zu beneficium, Lehen. 
Vgl. das Friesische ciplond und bocland. As. p. 15.' (D 
B. A. p. 463.) I think the reverse is the case ; and indeei 
we have one instance where a king exchanged a certain por 

1 ^elawof real property, or boclandf the best ancient precedents, and is of 

in ilie Anglo-Saxon period, is given in a coarse studied, to tlie disregard, where 

ftw pages, equally succinct and Jumi- necessary, ot more defectiye authoritiM. 

nontk DjoLt- Spence. Equit. Jurisd. p. bv those who r^ard ttiis portion of legu 

90-26. The Codex Diplomaticus furnishes history 

VOL. n. 25 
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tion of folcland for an equal portion of bocland with one of 
his comites. He then gave the exchanged foldand all the 
privileges of bocland, and proceeded to make the bocland he 
had received in exchange /o/cfond." (Eemble's Codex Dip- 
lomaticus, i. p. 104) 

It is of importance to mention that Mr. K., when he wrote 
this passage, had not seen Mr. Allen's work ; so that the in- 
dependent concurrence of two such antiquaries in the same 
theory lends it very great support In the second volume of 
the Codex Diplomaticus the editor adduces fresh evidence as 
to the nature of folcland, ^ the terra fiscalia, or public land 
grantable by the king or his council, as the representatives of 
the nation." (p. 9.) Mr. Thorpe, in the glossary to his edition 
of ** Ancient Law^' (v. Folcland), quotes part of the same 
extract from Allen which I have given, and, making no re- 
mark, must be understood to concur in it. Thus we may 
consider this interpretation in possession of the field.^ 

The word folcland fell by degrees into disuse, and gave 
place to the term terra regis, or crown-land. (Allen, p. J 60.) 
This indicates the growth of a monarchical theory which 
reached its climax, in this application of it, after the Con- 
quest, when the entire land of England was supposed to have 
been the demesne land of the ^ig, held under him by a 
feudal tenure. 

Note X. Page 805. 

^ Amongst the prerogatives of the crown, the Conqueror 
and many of his successors appear to have assumed the power 
of making laws to a certain extent, without the authority of 
their greater council, especially when operatmg only in re- 
straint of the king's prerogative, for the benefit of his sub- 
jects, or explaining, amending, or adding to the existing law 
of the land, as administered between subject and subject ; 
and this prerogative was commonly exercised with the advice 
of the king's ordinary or select council, though frequently the 
edict was expressed in the king's name alone. But as &r as 
can be judged from existing documents or from history, it 
was generally conceived that beyond these limits the consent 

1 It aeeniB to be a neoeanucy inlineiice exception of the terra r^(l8, if that ivera 

ftmn the efidence of Domesday Book truly the representatiTe of andent Mo- 

tfaat all England had been conyeried into land, as Allen supposes 
boeland bw>re the Oonq,uest, with the 
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of a larger assembly, of that which was deemed the ^ Com- 
mune concilium regni/ was in strictness necessary ; though 
sometimes the monarch on the throne ventured to stretch his 
prerogative further, even to the imposition of taxes to answer 
his necessities, without the common consent ; and the great 
struggles between the kings of England and their people 
have generally been produced by such stretches of the royal 
prerogative, till at length it has been established that no 
legislative act can be done without the concurrence of that 
assembly, now emphatically called the king's parliament.'* 
(Eeport of Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a Peer, p. 
22, edit. 1819.) 

" It appears," says the committee afterwards, " fix)m all the 
charters taken together, that during the reigns of William 
Bufus, his brother Henry, and Stephen, many things had 
been done contrary to law ; but that there did exist some 
legal constitution of government, of which a legislative coun- 
cil (for some purposes at least) formed a part ; and particu- 
larly that all impositions and exactions by the mere authority 
of tiie crown, not warranted by the existing law, were rep- 
robated as infringements of the just rights of the subjects of 
the realm, though the existing law left a large portion of the 
king's subjects liable to tallage imposed at the will of the 
crown ; and the tenants of the mesne lords were in many 
cases exposed to similar exaction." (p. 42.) 

These passages appeared to Mr. Allen so inadequate a 
representation of the Anglo-Norman constitution, that he 
commented upon the ignorance of the committee with no 
slight severity in the Edinburgh Review. The principal 
charges against the Eeport in this respect are, that the com- 
mittee have confounded the ordinary or select council of the 
king with the commune concilium^ and supposed that the 
former alone was intended by historians, as the advisers of 
the crown in its prerogative of altering the law of the land, 
when, in fact, the great council of the national aristocracy is 
clearly pointed out ; and that they have disregarded a great 
deal of historical testimony to the political importance of the 
latter. It appears to be clearly shown, from the Saxon Chron- 
icle and other writers, that assemblies of bishops and nobles, 
sometimes very large, were held by custom, "de more," three 
times in the year, by William the Conqueror and by both his 
sons; that they were, however, gradually intermitted by 
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Henry L, and ceased early in the reign of Stephen. In these 
coonals, which were legislative so ^ as new statutes were 
ever required, a matter of somewhat rare occurrence, but 
more fi^quently rendering their advice on measures to be 
adopted, or their judgment in criminal charges against men 
of high rank, and even in civil litigation, we have, at least in 
theory, the acknowledged limitations c^ royal authority. I 
refer the reader to this article in the Edinburgh Eeview (voL 
XXXV.), to which we must generally assent; observing, how- 
ever, iha,t the committee, though in all probability mistaken in 
ascribing proceedings of the Norman sovereigns to the advice 
of a select council, which really emanated from one much 
larger, did not call in question, but positively assert, the con- 
stitutional necessity of the latter for general taxation, and 
perhaps for legislative enactments of an important kind. 
And, when we consider the improbability that '^ all the great 
men over all England, archbishops and bishops, abbots and 
earls, thanes and knights," as the Saxon chronicler pretends, 
could have been regularly present thrice a year, at Winches- 
ter, Westminster, and Gloucester, when William, as he informs 
us, " wore his crown," we may well suspect that, in the ordi- 
nary exerdse of his prerogative, and even in such provisions 
as might appear to him necessary, he did not wait for a very 
fuU assembly of his tenants in chief. The main question is, 
whether this council of advice and assent was altogether of 
his own nomination, and this we may confidently deny. 

The custom c£ the Anglo-Saxon kings had been to hold 
meetings of their witan very frequently, at least in the regu- 
lar course of their government* And this was also the rule 
in the grand fiefs of France. The pomp of their court, the 
maintenance of loyal respect, the power of keeping a vigilant 
eye over the behavior of the chief men, were sufficient mo- 
tives for the Norman kings to preserve this custom ; and the 
nobility of course saw in it the security of their privileges as 
well as the exhibition of their importance. Hence we find 
that William and his sons held their courts de more^ as a reg 
ular usage, three times a year, and generally at the greai 
festivals, and in different parts of the kingdom. Instances 
are collected by the Edinburgh Reviewer (vol. xxxt. p. 5). 
And here the public business was transacted ; though, if tiiesa 
meetings were so frequent, it is probable that for tile moBl 
part they passed off in a banquet or a tournament 
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The Lords' Committee, in notes on the Second Report, when 
reprinted in 1829, do not acquiesce in the positions of their 
hardy critic, to whom, without direct mention, they manifestly 
allude. "From the relations of annalists and historians," 
they observe, " it has been inferred that during the reign of 
the Conqueror, and during a long course of time from the 
Conquest the archbishops, bishops, abbots and priors, earls 
and barons of the reahn were regularly ccmvened three times 
in every year, at three diflferent and distinct places in the 
kiogdom, to a general council of the realm. Considering the 
state of the country, and the habits and dispositions of the 
people, this seems highly improbable ; especially if the wOTd 
barones, or the words proceres or magnates, often used by 
writers in describing such assemblies, were intended to include 
.all the persons holding immediately of the crown, who, accord- 
ing to the charter of John, were required to be summoned to 
ccmstitute the great council of the realm, for the purpose of 
granting aids to the crown." (p. 449.) But it is not necessary 
to suppose this ; those might have attended who lived near, or 
who were specially summoned. The committee argue on the 
supposition that all tenants in chief must have attended thrice 
a year, which no one probably ever asserted. But that 
William and his sons did hold public meetings, de more, 
at three several places in every year, or at least very fre- 
quently, cannot be controverted without denying what re- 
jected historical testimonies affirm; and the language of 
these early writers intimates that they were numerously 
attended. Aids were not regularly granted, and laws much 
more rarely enacted in them ; but th^y might still be a na- 
tional council. But the constituent parts of such councils will 
be discussed in a subsequent note. 

It is to be here remarked that, with the exception of the 
charters granted by William, Henry, and Stephen, which are 
in general rather like confirmations of existiag privileges than 
novel enactments, though some clauses appear to be of the 
latter kind, little authentic evidence can be found of any leg- 
islative proceedings from the Conquest to the reign of Henry 
n. The laws of the Conqueror, which we find in Ingulfus, 
do not come within this category ; they are a confirmation of 
English usages, granted by William to his subjects. " Cez 
sunt les leis et les custumes que li reis William grantad el 
pople de Engleterre apres le conquest de la terre. Iceles 
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mesmes que li reis Edward sun cusin tint devant lui." These, 
published by Gale (Script Eer. Anglic voL i.), and more 
accurately than before from the Holkham manuscript by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, have sometimes passed for genuine. The 
real original, however, is the Latin text, first published by 
him with the French. (£ng. Common w. vol. ii. p. 89.) The 
French translation he refers to the early part of the reign of 
Henry III. At the time when Ingullus is supposed to have 
lived, soon after the Conquest, no laws, as Sir F. Palgrave 
justly observes, were written in French, and he might have 
added that we cannot produce any other specimen of the lan- 
guage which is certainly of that age. (See Quarterly Review, 
xxxiv. 260.) It is said in the charter of Henry I. that the 
laws of Edward were renewed by WiUiam with the same 
emendation. 

But the changes introduced by William in the tenure of 
land were so momentous that the most cautious inquirers 
have been induced to presume some degree of common con- 
sent by those whom they so much affected. " There seems 
to be evidence to show that the great change in the tenure 
of land, and particularly the very extensive introduction of 
tenure by knight-service, was made by the consent of those 
principally interested in the land charged with the burdens 
of that tenure; and that the general changes made in the 
Saxon laws by the Conqueror, forming of the two one people, 
was also effected by common consent ; namely, in the language 
of the charter of William with respect to the tenures, ' per 
commune concilium tocius regni,' and with respect to both, 
as expressed in the diarter of his son Henry, ^concilio ba- 
ronum;' though it is far from dear who were the persons 
intended to be so described." (Eeport of Lords' Committee, 
p. 50.) 

The separation of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
was another great innovation in the reign of the Conqueror. 
This the Lords' Committee incline to refer to his sole author- 
ity. But Allen has shown by a writ of William addressed 
to the bishop of Lincoln that it was done ^^ communi concilio, 
et concilio archiepiscoporum meorum, et cseterorum episcopo- 
rum et abbatum, et omnium principum regni mei." (Edinb. 
Rev. p. 15.) And the Domesday survey was determined 
upon, aft^r a consultation o( William with his great coundl 
at Gloucester, in 1084. This would of course be reckoned a 
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legislative measure in the present daj ; but it might not pass 
for more than a temporary ordinance. The only laws under 
Henry I., except his charter, of which any account remains 
in history (there are none on record), fall under the same 
description. 

The Constitutions of Clarendon, in 1164, are certainly a 
regular statute ; whoever might be the consenting parties, a 
subject to be presently discussed, these famous provisions were 
enacted in the great council of the nation. This is equally 
true of the Assizes of Northampton, in 1178. But the ear- 
liest Anglo-Norman law which is extant in a regular form is 
the assize made at Clarendon for the preservation of the 
peace, probably between 1165 and 1176. This remarkable 
statute, " quam dominus rex Henricus, consilio archiepiscopo- 
rum et episcoporum et abbatum, caeterorumque baronum 
suorum constituit," was first published by Sir F. Palgrave 
from a manuscript in the British Museum. (Engl. Conunonw. 
i. 257; ii. 168.) In other instances the royal prerogative 
may perhaps have been held sufficient for innovations which, 
after the constitution became settled, would have required the 
sanction of the whole legislature. No act of parliament is 
known to have been made under Richard I. ; but an ordi- 
nance, setting the assize of bread, in the fifth of John, is 
recited to be established ^^ communi concilio baronum nostro- 
rum." Whether these words afford sufficient ground for 
believing that the assize was set in a full council of the realm, 
may possibly be doubtful. The committee incline to the 
affirmative, and remark that a general proclamation to the 
same effisct is mentioned in history, but merely as proceeding 
from the king, so that " the omission of the words ' conmiuni 
concilio baronum ' in the proclamation mentioned by the his- 
torian, though appearing in the ordinance, tends also to show 
that, though similar words may not be found in other similar 
documents, the absence of those words ought not to lead to a 
certain conclusion that the act done had not the authority of 
the same common council." (p. 84.) 

Note XL Page 305. 

This charter has been introduced into the new edition oi 
Bymer's Foedera, and heads that collection. The Committee 
of the Lords' on the Dignity of a Peer, in their Second Be-. 
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port, have the following observations : — "The printed copy 
is ta^en from the Red Book of the Exchequer, a document 
which has long been admitted in the Court of Exchequer as 
evidence of authority for certain purposes ; but no trace has 
been hitherto found of the original charter of William, though 
the insertion of a copy in a book in the custody of the king's 
Exchequer, resorted to by the judges of that court for other 
purposes, seems to afford reasonable ground for supposing that 
such a charter was issued, and that the copy so preserved is 
probably correct, or nearly correct. The copy in the Red 
Book is without date, and no circumstance ten<&ng to show its 
true date has occurred to the committee ; but it may be col- 
lected from its contents that it was probably issued in the 
latter part of that king's reign ; about which time it appears 
from lustory that he confirmed to his subjects in England the 
ancient Saxon laws, with alterations." (p. 28.) 

I once thought, and have said, that this charter seems to 
comprehend merely the feudal tenants of the crown. This 
may be true of one clause ; but it is impossible to construe 
" omnes liberi homines totius monarchise " in so contracted a 
sense. The conmiittee indeed observe that many of the king's 
tenants were long after subject to tallage. But I do not sup- 
pose these to have been included in " Hberi homines." The 
charter involves a promise of the crown to abstain from ex- 
actions frequent in the Conqueror's reign, and falling on mesne 
tenants and others not liable to arbitrary taxation. 

This charter contains a clause — " Hoc quoque prsecipimns 
ut omnes habeant et teneant legem Edwardi Regis in omnibus 
rebus adjunctis his quss constituimus ad ultilitatem Anglorum." 
And as there is apparent reference to these words in the 
charter of Henry I. — " Legemi Edwardi Regis vobis reddo 
cum illis emendationibus quibus pater mens eam emendavit 
consilio baronum suorum" — the committee are sufficiently 
moderate in calling this '^ a clause, tending to give in some de- 
gree authenticity to the copy of the charter of William the 
Conqueror inserted in the Ked Book of the Exchequer." (p. 
39.) This charter seems to be fully established : it deserves 
to be accounted the first remedial concession by the crown ; 
for it indicates, especially taken in connection with public 
history, an arbitrary exercise of royal power which neither the 
new nor the old subjects of the English monarchy reckoned 
lawfuL It is also the earliest recognition of the Anglo-Saxon 
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laws, such as they subsisted under the Confessor, and a proof 
both that the English t^ere now endeavoring to raise their heads 
from servitude, and that the Normans had discovered some 
immunities from taxation, or some securities from absolute 
power, among the conquered people, in which they desired to 
participate. It is deserving of remark that the distinction of 
personal law, which, indeed, had almost expired on the conti- 
nent, was never observed in England ; at least, we have no 
evidence of it, and the contrary is almost demonstrable. The 
conquerors fell at once into the laws of the conquered, and 
this continued for more than a century. 

The charter of William, like many others, was more ample 
than effectual. " The committee have found no document to 
show, nor does it appear probable from any relation in his- 
tory that William ever obtained any general aid from his sub- 
jects by grant of a legislative assembly ; though according to 
history, even after the charter before mentioned, he extorted 
great sums from individuals by various means and under 
various pretences. Towards the close of his reign, when he 
had exacted, as stated by the editor of the first part of the 
Annals called the Annals of Waverley, the oath of fealty fix)m 
the principal landholders of every description, the same his- 
torian adds that William passed into Normandy, ' adquisitis 
magnis thesauris ab hominibus suis, super quos ^quam cau- 
sam invenire poterat, sive juste sive inique ' (words which 
import exaction and not grant), and he died the year following 
in Normandy." (p. 35.) 

The deeply learned reviewer of this Report has shown that 
the Annals of Waverley are of very little authority, and 
merely in this part a translation from the Saxon Chronicle. 
But the translation of the passage quoted by the committee is 
correct ; and it was perhaps rather hypercritical to cavil at 
their phrase that William obtained this money "by exaction 
and not by grant." They never meant that he imposed a 
general tax. That it was not by grant is all that their pur- 
pose required; the passage which they quote shows that it 
was under some pretext, and often an unjust one, which is not 
very unlike exaction. 

It is highly probable that, in promising this immunity from 
unjust exactions, William did not intend to abolish the ancient 
tax of Danegelt, or to demand the consent of his great coun- 
cil when it was thought necessary to impose it We read in 
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the Saxon Chronicle that the king in 1083 exacted a heavj 
tribute all over England, that is, seventy-two pence for each 
hyde. This looks like a Danegelt. The rumor of invasion 
from Denmark is set down by the chronicler under the year 
1085 ; but probably William had reason to be prepared. He 
may have had the consent of his great council in this instance. 
But as the tax had formerly been perpetual, so that it was a 
relaxation in favor of the subject to reserve it for an emer- 
gency, we may think it more Hkely that this imposition was 
within his prerogative ; that he, in other words, was sole judge 
of the danger ih&t required it. It was, however, in truth, a 
heavy tribute, being six shillings for every hyde, in many 
cases, as we see by Domesday, no small proportion of the 
annual value, and would have been a grievous burden as an 
annual payment 

Note Xn. Page 307. 

This passage in a contemporary writer, being so unequivc/- 
cal as it is, ought to have much weight in the question which 
an eminent foreigner has lately raised as to the duration of 
the distinction between the Norman and English races. It is 
the favorite theory of M. Thierry, pushed to an extreme 
length both as to his own country and ours, that the conquer- 
ing nation, Franks in one case, Normans in the other, remained 
down to a late period — a period indeed to which he assigns 
no conclusion — unmingled, or at least undistinguishable, con- 
stituting a double people of sovereigns and subjects, becoming 
a noble order in the state, haughty, oppressive, powerful, or, 
what is in one word most odious to a French ear in the nine- 
teenth century, aristocratic. 

It may be worthy of consideration, since the authority of 
this writer is not to be disregarded, whether the Norman 
blood were really blended with the native quite so soon as the 
reign of Henry II. ; that is, whether intermarriages in the 
superior classes of society had become so frequent as to efface 
the disti}iction. M. Thierry produces a few passages which 
seem to intimate its continuance. But these are too loosely 
worded to warrant much regard ; and he admits that after the 
reign of Henry I. we have no proof of any hostile spirit on the 
part of the English towards the new dynasty ; and that some 
efforts were made to conciliate them by representing Henry 
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n. as the descendant of the Saxon line. (YoL ii. p. 374.) 
This, in fact, was true ; and it was still more important that 
the name of English was studiously assumed by our kings 
(ignorant though they might be, in M. Thierry's phrase, what 
was the vernacular word for that dignity), and that the Anglo* 
Normans are seldom, if ever, mentioned by that separate 
designation. England was their dwelling-place, English their 
name, the English law their inheritance; if this was not 
wholly the case before the separation of the mother country 
under John, and yet we do not perceive much limitation nee 
essary, it can admit of no question afterwards. 

It is, nevertheless, manifest that the descendants of 
William's tenants in capite, and of others who seized on so 
large a portion of our fair country from the Channel to the 
Tweed, formed the chief part of that aristocracy which 
secured the liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race, as well as 
their own, at Bunnymede ; and which, sometimes as peers of 
the realm, sometimes as well-bom commoners, placed suc- 
cessive barriers against the exorbitances of power, and pre- 
pared the way for that expanded scheme of government 
which we call the English constitution. The names in Dug- 
dale's Baronage and in his Summonitiones ad Parliamentum 
speak for themselves ; in all the earlier periods, and perhaps 
almost through the Plantagenet dynasty, we find a great pre- 
ponderance of such as indicate a French source. New fami- 
lies sprung up by degrees, and are now sometimes among our 
chief nobility ; but in general, if we find any at this day who 
have tolerable pretensions to deduce their lineage from the 
Conquest, they are of Norman descent ; the very few Saxon 
families that may remain with an authentic pedigree in the 
male line are seldom found in the wealthier class of gentry. 
This is of course to be taken with deference to the genealo- 
gists. And on this account I must confess that M. Thierry's 
opinion of a long-continued distinction of races has more 
semblance of truth as to this kingdom than can be pretended 
as to France, without a blind sacrifice of undeniable facts at 
the altar of plebeian malignity. In the celebrated Lettres 
sur I'Histoire de France, published about 1820, there seems 
to be no other aim than to excite a factious animosity against 
the ancient nobility of France, on the preposterous hypoth- 
esis that they are descended from the followers of Clovis, 
that Frank and Gaul have never been truly intermingled ; 
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and that a conquering race was, even in this age, attempting 
to rivet its yoke on a people who disdained it This strange 
theory, or something like it, had been announced in a very 
di£ferent spirit by Boulainvilliers in the last century. But 
of what family in France, unless possibly in the eastern part, 
can it be determined with confidence whether the founder 
were Frank or Gallo-Boman ? Is it not a moral certainty 
that many of the most ancient, especially in the south, must 
have been of the latter origin ? It would be highly wrong 
to revive such obsolete distinctions in order to keep up social 
hatreds were they founded in truth ; but what shall we say 
if they are purely chimerical ? 

Note XIII, Page 818, 

It appears to have been the opinion of Madox, and proba- 
bly has been taken for granted by most other antiquaries, 
that this court, denominated Aida or Ourta Regis, adminis- 
tered justice when called upon, as well as advised the crown 
in pubHc affairs, during the first four Norman reigns as much 
as afterwards. Allen, however, maintained (Edinb. Rev. 
xxvi. p. 364) that << the administration of justice in the last 
resort belonged originally to the great council. It was the 
king's baronial court, and his tenants in chief were the suitors 
and judges." Their unwillingness and inability to deal with 
intricate questions of law, which, after the simpler rules of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence were superseded by the subtle- 
ties of Normandy, became continually more troublesome, led 
to the separation of an inferior council from that of the 
legislature, to both which the name Ouria Regis is for some 
time indifferently applied by historians. This was done by 
Henry II., as Allen conjectures, at the great coundl of 
Clarendon in 1164. 

The Lords' Committee took another view, and one, it must 
be confessed, more consonant to the prevailing opinion. 
**The ordinary council of the king, properly denominated 
by the word * concilium ' simply, seems always to have con- 
sisted of persons selected by him for that purpose ; and these 
persons in later times, if not always, took an oath of office, 
and were assisted by the king's justiciaries or judges, who 
seem to have been considered as members of this council ; 
and the chief justiciar, the treasurer and chancellor, and scHOie 
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other great officers of the crown, who might be styled the 
king's confidential ministers, seem also to have been always 
members of this select council ; the chief justiciar, from the 
high rank attributed to his office, generally acting as presi- 
dent This select council was not only the king's ordinary 
council of state, but formed the supreme court of justice^ 
denominated Owria RegiSy which commonly assembled three 
times in every year, wherever the kmg held his court, at tha 
three great feasts of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, and 
sometimes also at Michaelmas. Its constant and important 
duty at those times was the administration of justice.** 
(p. 20.) 

It has been seen in a former note that the meetings de more. 
three times in the year, are supposed by Mr. Allen to have 
been of the great council, composed of the baronial aristoc- 
racy. The positions, therefore, of the Lords' committee were 
of course disputed in his celebrated review of their Report. 
" So far is it," he says, " from being true that the term Curia 
Begis, in the time of the Conqueror and his immediate suc- 
cessors, meant the king's high court of justice, as distinguish- 
ed from the legislature, that it is doubtful whether such a 
court then existed." (Ed. Rev. xxxv. 6.) This is express- 
ed with more hesitation than in the earlier article, and in a 
subsequent passage we read that '^ the high court of justice, 
to which the committee would restrict the appellation of Curia 
Regis, and of which such frequent mention is made under 
that name in our early records and courts of law, was con- 
firmed and fully established by Henry II., if not originally 
instituted by that prince." (p. 8.) 

The argument of Mr. Allen rests very much on the judi- 
cial functions of the witenagemot, which he would consider as 
maintained in its substantial character by the ffreat councils 
or parUaments of the Norman djnasty. In this we may 
justly concur ; but we have already seen how far he is from 
having a right to assume that the Anglo-Saxon kings, though 
they might administer justice in the full meetings called 
witenagemots, were restrained from its exercise before a 
smaller body more permanently attached to their residence. 
It is certain that there was an appeal to the king's court for 
denial of justice in that of the lord having territorial jurisdic- 
tion, and, as the words and the reason imply, from that of 
the sherifil (Leg. Hen. I. c. 58.) This was also the law 
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before the Conquest But the plaintiff incurred a fine if 
he brought his cause in the first instance before the king. 
(Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 85 ; and see Edinb. Rev, xxxv. 
10.) It hardly appears evident that these cases, rare proba- 
bly and not generally interesting, might not be determined 
ostensibly, as they would on any hypothesis be in reality, by 
the chancellor, the high justiciar, and other great officers of 
the crown, during the intervals of the national council ; and 
this is confirmed by the analogy of the royal courts in France, 
which were certainly not constituted on a very broad basis. 
The feudal court of a single barony might contain all the vas- 
sals ; but the inconvenience would have become too great if the 
principle had been extended to all the tenants in chief of the 
realm. This relates to the first four reigns, for which we are 
reduced to these grounds of probable and analogical reasoning, 
since no proof of the distinct existence of a judicial court 
seems to be producible. 

In the reign of Henry II. a court of justice is manifestly 
distinguishable both from the select and fix)m the greater 
council. ^ In the Curia Begis were discussed and tried all 
pleas immediately concerning the king and the realm ; and 
suitors were allowed, on payment of fines, to remove their 
plaints from inferior jurisdictions of Anglo-Saxon creation 
into this court, by which a variety of business was wrested 
from the ignorance and partiality of lower tribunals, to be 
more confidently submitted to the decision of judges of high 
reputation. Some plaints were also removed into the Curia 
Regis by the express order of the king, others by the justices, 
then itinerant, who not unfrequently felt themselves incom- 
petent to decide upon difficult points of law. Matters of a 
fiscal nature, together with the business performed by the 
Chancery, were also transacted in the Curia Regis. Such a 
quantity of miscellaneous business was at length found to be 
so perplexing and impracticable, not only to the officers of 
the Curia Regis, but also to the suitors themselves, that it 
became absolutely necessary to devise a remedy for the in- 
creasing evil. A division of that court into distinct depart- 
ments was the consequence ; and thenceforth pleas toudiing 
the crown, together with common pleas of a civil and crim- 
inal nature, were continued to the Curia Regis; plaints of a 
fiscal kind were transferred to the Exchequer ; and for the 
Court of Chancery were reserved all matters unappropriated 
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to the other courts." (Hard/s Introduction to Close HoUs 
p. 23.) 

Mr.. Hardy quotes a passage from Benedict Abbas, a 
contemporary historian, which illustrates very remarkably 
the development of our judicial polity. Henry H., in 1176, 
reduced the justices in the Curia Regis from eighteen to 
five ; and ordered that they should hear and determine all 
writs of the kingdom — not leaving the king's court, but 
remaining there for that purpose; so that, if any question 
should arise which they could not settle, it should be referred 
to the king hunself, and be decided as it might please him 
and the wisest men of the realm. And this reduction of the 
justices from eighteen to five is said to have been made per 
consilium sapientium regni sui ; which may, perhaps, be 
understood of parliament. But we have here a distinct 
mention of the Curia Regis, as a standing council of the 
king, neither to be confounded with the great council or par- 
liament, nor with the select body of judges, which was now 
created as an inferior, though most important tribunaL From 
this time, and probably from none earlier, we may date the 
commencement of the Court of King's Bench, which very 
soon acquired, at first indifferently with the council, and then 
exclusively, the appellation of Curia Regis. 

The rolls of the Curia Regis, or Court of King's Bench, 
begin in the sixth year of Richard I. They are regularly 
extant from that time ; but the usage of preserving a reguliy: 
written record of judicial proceedings was certainly practised 
in England during the preceding reign. The roll of Michael- 
mas Term, in 9 John, contains a short transcript of certain 
pleadings in 7 Hen. II., " proving that the mode of enrol- 
ment was then entirely settled." (Palgrave*s Introduction to 
Rot. Cur. Regis, p. 2.) This authentic precedent (in 1161), 
though not itself extant, must lead us to carry back the 
judicial character of the Curia Regis, and that in a perfectly 
regular form, at least to an early part of the reign of Henry 
II. ; and this is more probable than the date conjectured by 
Allen, the assembly at Clarendon in 1164.^ But in fact the 
interruption of the regular assemblies of the great council, 
thrice a year, which he admits to date from the reign of 

1 This discorery has led Sir F. Palgrare Olanyil giring us no reason to presume 

to correct his former opinion, that the any written records in his time. BnglLdi 

rtdlfl of Curia Begis under Ricli&rd I. Commonw. toI. ii. p. 1. 
arc probably the flnt that ever existed, 
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Stephen, would necessitate, even on his hypothesis, the insti- 
tution of a separate court or council, lest justice should be 
denied or delayed. I do not mean that in the seventh year 
of Henry II. there was a Court of King's Bench, distinct 
from the select council, which we have not any grounds for 
affirming, and the date of which I, on the authority of Bene- 
dict Abbas, have inclined to place several years lower, but 
that suits were brought before the king's judges by regular 
process, and recorded by regular enrolment. 

These rolls of the Oaria Regis, or the King's Court, held 
before his justices or justiciars, are the earliest consecutive 
judicial records in existence. The Olim Registers of the 
Parliament of Paris, next to our own in antiquity, begin in 
1254.* (Palgrave's Introduction, p. 1.) Every reader, he 
observes, will be struck by the great quantity of business 
transacted before the justiciars. "And when we recollect 
the heavy expenses which, even at this period, were attend- 
ant upon leg£d proceedings, and the difficulties of communi- 
cation between the remote parts of the kingdom and the 
central tribunal, it must appear evident that so many cases 
would not have been prosecuted in the king's court had not 
some very decided advantage been derived from this source." 
(p. 6.) The issues of fact, however, were remitted to be 
tried by a jury of the vicinage ; so that, possibly, the ex- 
pense might not be quite 30 considerable as is here suggested. 
And the jurisdiction of the county and hundred courts was 
80 limited in real actions, or those affecting land, by the 
assizes of novel disseizin and mort d'ancestor, that ^ere was 
no alternative but to sue before the courts at Westminster. 

It would be travelling beyond the limits of my design to 
dwell longer on these legal antiquities. The reader will 
keep in mind the threefold meaning of Curia Regis: the 
common council of the realm, already mentioned in a former 
note, and to be discussed again ; the select council for judi- 
cial as well as administrative purposes ; and the Court of 
King's Bench, separated from tlie last in the reign of Henry 
U., and soon afterwards acquiring, exclusively, the denomi- 
nation Curia Regis. 

In treating ti^e judges of the Court of Exchequer as 
officers of the crown, rather than nobles, I have followed tlie 

1 Th^ axe publiahed in the Doeumens TnMits, 1889, by M. Bengnot. 
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nsual opinion. But Allen contends that they were ^ barons 
selected from the common council of the realm on account 
of their rank or reputed qualifications for the office." Thej 
met in the palace ; and their court was called Curia Regis, 
with the addition " ad scaccarium." Hence Fleta observes 
that, after the Court of Exchequer was filled with mere 
lawyers, they were styled barons, because formerly real 
barons had been the judges; "justiciarios ibidem commo- 
rantes barones esse dicimus, eo quod suis locis barones sedere 
solebant." (Edinb. Rev. xxxv. 11.) This is certainly an 
important remark. But in practice it is to be presumed that 
the king selected such barons (a numerous body, we should 
remember) as were likely to look well after the rights of the 
crown. The Court of Exchequer is distinctly traced to the 
reign of Henry I. 

Note XIV. Page 326. 

The theory of succession to the crown in the Norman 
period intimated in the text has now been extensively re- 
ceived. " It does not appear," says Mr. Hardy, " that any 
of the early English monarchs exercised any act of sovereign 
power, or disposed of public affairs, till after their election 
and coronation. . . . These few examples appear to be 
undeniable proofs that the ftmdamental laws and institutions 
of this kingdom, based on the Anglo-Saxon custom, were at 
that time against an hereditary succession unless by common 
consent of the realm." (Introduction to Close Rolls, p. 35.) 
It will be seen that this abstinence from all exercise of power 
cannot be asserted without limitation. 

The early kings always date their reign from their coro* 
nation, and not j&om the decease of their predecessor, as is 
shown by Sir Harris Nicolas in his Chronology of History 
(p. 272). It had been with less elaborate research pointed 
out by Mr. Allen in his Inquiry into the Royal Prerogative. 
The former has even shown that an exception whidi Mr. 
Allen had made in respect of Richard I., of whom he sup- 
poses public acts to exist, dated in the first year of his reign, 
but before his coronation, ought not to have been made ; 
having no authority but a blunder made by the editors of 
Rymer's Foedera in antedating by one month the decease 

of Henry IL, and following up that mistake by the usual 
vou n 26 
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assumption that the successor's reign commenced immedi- 
ately, in placing some instruments bearing date in the first 
year of Richard just twelve months too early. This dis- 
covery has been confirmed by Mr. W. Hardy in the 27th 
volume of the Archseolo^a (p. 109), by means of a charter 
in the archives of the duchy of Lancaster, where Richard, 
before his coronation, confirms the right of Grerald de Cam- 
ville and his wife Nichola to the inheritance of the said 
Nichola in England and Normandy, with an additional grant 
of lands. In this he only calls himself ^^Ricardus Dei 
gratii dominus Anglise." It has been observed, as another 
^ghter circumstance, that he uses the form ego and metu 
instead of nos and noster. 

Whatever, therefore, may have, been the case in earlier 
reigns, all the kings, indeed, except Henry II., having come 
in by a doubtful title, we perceive that, as has been before 
said in the text on the authority of an historian, Richard L 
acted in some respects as king before the title was constitu- 
tionally his by his coronation. It is now known that John's 
reign began with his coronation, and that this is the date 
from which his charters, like those of his predecessors, are 
reckoned. But he seems to have acted as king before. 
(Palgrave's Introduction to Rot Cur. Regis, vol. i. p. 91 ; 
and further proof is adduced in the Introduction to the 
second volume.) Palgrave thinks the reign virtually began 
with the proclamation of the king's peace, which was at some 
short interval after the demise of the predecessor. He is 
positive indeed that the Anglo-Saxon kings had no right 
before their acceptance by the people at their coronation. 
But, " after the Conquest," he proceeds, " it is probable, for 
we can only speak doubtingly and hypothetically, that the 
heir obtained the royal authority, at least for the purposes of 
administering the law, fi^m the day that his peace was 
proclaimed. He was obeyed as chief magistrate so soon as 
he was admitted to the high office of protector of the public 
tranquillity. But he was not honored as the king until the 
sacred oil had been poured upon him, and the crown set 
upon his head, and the sceptre grasped in his hand." (In- 
troduct to Rot Cur. Reg. p. 92.) 

This hypothesis, extremely probable in all cases where no 
opposition was contemplated, is not entirely that of Allen, 
Hardy, and Nicolas ; and it seems to imply an admitted right. 
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which indeed cannot be disputed in the case of Henry II., 
who succeeded by virtue of a treaty assented to by the baro- 
nage, nor is it likely to have been in the least doubtful when 
Hichard I. and Henry IH. came to the throne. It is impor- 
tant, however, for the unlearned reader to be informed that he 
has been deceived by the almanacs and even the historians, 
who lay it down that a king's reign has always begun from 
the death of his predecessor : and yet, that, although he bore 
not the royal name before his coronation, the interval of a va- 
cant throne was virtually but of a few days ; the successor 
taking on himself the administration without the royal title, 
by causing public peace to be proclaimed. 

The original principle of the necessity of consent to a king's 
succession was in some measure preserved, even at the death 
of Henry HI. in 1272, when fifty-six years of a single reign 
might have extinguished almost all personal recollections of 
precedent. " On the day of the king's burial the barons swore 
fealty to Edward I., then absent from the realm, and from 
this his reign is dated." Four days having elapsed between 
the death of Henry and the recognition of Edward as king, 
the accession of the latter was dated, not from his father's 
death, but from his own recognition. Henry died on the 16th 
of November, and his son was not acknowledged king till the 
20 th. (Allen's Inquiry, p. 44, quoting Palgrave's Parlia- 
mentary Writs.) Thus this recognition by the oath of fealty 
came in and was in the place of the coronation, though with 
the important difference that there was no reciprocity. 

Note XV. Page 329. 

Mr. Allen has differed from me on the lawfulness of private 
war, quoting another passage from Glanvil and one from 
Bracton (Edinb. Rev. xxx. 168) ; and I modified the passage 
after the first edition in consequence of his remarks. But I 
adhere to the substance of what I have said. It appears, in- 
deed, that the king's peace was originally a personal security, 
granted by charter under his hand and seal, which could not 
be violated without incurring a penalty. Proofs of this are 
found in Domesday, and it was a Saxon usage derived from 
the old Teutonic mundehirde. William I., if we are to believe 
what is written, maintained the peace throughout the realm. 
But the general proclamation of the king's peace at his acces- 
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sion, whkh became the regular law^maj have been intro- 
duced by Henry 11. Palgrave, to whom I am indebted, states 
&i8 clearly enough. " Peace is stated in Domesday to have 
been given by the king's seal, that is, by a writ under seaL 
This practice, which is not noticed in the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
continued in the protections granted at a mudi later period , 
though after the general law of the king's peace was estab 
lished such a charter had ceased to afford any special privilege 
All the immunities arising from residence within the verge oi 
ambit of the king's presence — from the truces, as they are 
termed in the continental laws, which recurred at the stated 
times and seasons — and also from the ^ handselled ' protection 
of the king, were then absorbed in the general declaration of 
the peace upon the accession of the new monarch. This 
custom was probably introduced by Henry H. It is inconsist- 
ent with the laws of Henry I. ; which, whether an authorized 
collection or not, exhibit the jurisprudence of that period, but 
it is wholly accordant with the subsequent tenor of the pro- 
ceedings of the Curia Regis." (English Commonwealth, vol. 
ii. p. 105.) 

A few words in Glanvil (those in Bracton are more am- 
biguous), which may have been written before the king's 
peace was become a matter of permanent law, or may rather 
refer to Normandy than England, ought not, in my opinion, to 
be set against so clear a declaration. The right of private 
war in the time of Henry H. was giving way in France ; and 
we should always remember that the Aiglo-Norman govern- 
ment was one of high prerogative. The paucity of historical 
evidence or that for records for private war, as an usual prao* 
tice, is certainly not to be overlooked. 
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